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The  Editor  is  requested  by  the  Council  to  make  it  known 
to  the  Public,  that  the  Committees  and  Authors  alone  are 
responsible  for  the  facts  and  opinions  contained  in  their 
respective  Reports  and  Papers. 

It  is  hoped  that  Members  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  to  the 
Editor,  the  Rev.  W.  Harplby,  Clayhanger  Rectory,  Tiverton, 
not  later  than  16th  January,  1900,  a  list  of  any  errata  they 
may  have  detected  in  the  present  volume. 
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KULES. 


1.  The  Association  shall  be  styled  the  Devonshire  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are — To  give  a  stronger 
impulse  and  a  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific  enquiry  in 
Devonshire ;  and  to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who  cultivate 
Science,  Literature,  or  Art,  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  county. 

3.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Members,  Honorary  Members, 
and  Corresponding  Members. 

4.  Every  candidate  for  membership,  on  being  nominated  by  a 
member  to  whom  he  is  personally  known,  shall  be  admitted  by 
the  General  Secretary,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Members. 

5.  Persons  of  eminence  in  Literature,  Science,  or  Art,  connected 
with  the  West  of  England,  but  not  resident  in  Devonshire, 
may,  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Members,  be  elected  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Association ;  and  persons  not  resident  in  the 
county,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
Corresponding  Members. 

6.  Every  Member  shall  pay  an  Annual  Contribution  of  Haif- 
a-guinea, or  a  Life  Composition  of  Five  Guineas. 

7.  Ladies  only  shall  be  admitted  as  Associates  to  an  Annual 
Meeting,  and  shall  pay  the  sum  of  Five  Shillings  each. 

8.  Every  Member  shall  be  entitled  gratuitously  to  a  lady's  ticket. 

9.  The  Association  shall  meet  annually,  at  such  a  time  in  July 
or  August  and  at  such  place  as  shall  be  decided  on  at  the  previous 
Annual  Meeting. 

10.  A  President,  two  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  a  General 
Treasurer,  and  one  or  more  General  Secretaries,  shall  be  elected 
at  each  Annual  Meeting. 
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11.  The  President  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

12.  Each  Annual  Meeting  shall  appoint  a  local  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  who,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  any  Members 
of  the  Association,  shall  be  a  local  Committee  to  assist  in  making 
such  local  arrangements  as  may  be  desirable. 

13.  In  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  shall  be  managed  by  a  Council,  which  shall  consist 
exclusively  of  the  following  Members  of  the  Association,  excepting 
Honorary  Members,  and  Corresponding  Members  : 

(a)  Those  who  fill,  or  have  filled,  or  are  elected  to  fill,  the  offices 
of  President,  General  and  Local  Treasurers,  General  and  Local  Secre- 
taries, and  Secretaries  of  Committees  appointed  by  the  Council 

(b)  Authors  of  papers  which  have  been  printed  in  extenso  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Association. 

14.  The  Council  shall  hold  a  Meeting  at  Exeter  in  the  month 
of  January  or  February  in  each  year,  on  such  day  as  the  General 
Secretary  shall  appoint,  for  the  due  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Association,  and  the  performing  the  duties  of  their  office. 

15.  The  General  Secretary,  or  any  four  members  of  the  Council, 
may  call  extraordinary  meetings  of  their  body,  to  be  held  at 
Exeter,  for  any  purpose  requiring  their  present  determination,  by 
notice  under  his  or  their  hand  or  hands,  addressed  to  every  other 
member  of  the  Council,  at  least  ten  clear  days  previously,  specifying 
the  purpose  for  which  such  extraordinary  meeting  is  convened. 
"No  matter  not  so  specified,  and  not  incident  thereto,  shall  be 
determined  at  any  extraordinary  meeting. 

16.  The  General  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  enter  on  their 
respective  offices  at  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  elected ;  but 
the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Local  Officers,  not  until  the 
Annual  Meeting  next  foUowing. 

17.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ex-Presidents  only,  every 
Councillor  who  has  not  attended  any  Meeting,  or  adjourned 
Meeting,  of  the  Council  during  the  period  between  the  close 
of  any  Aunual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  and  the  close 
of  the  next  but  two  such  Annual  General  Meetings,  shall  have 
forfeited  his  place  as  a  Councillor,  but  it  shall  be  competent  for 
him  to  recover  it  by  a  fresh  qualification. 

18.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  Official  vacancy 
which  may  occur  in  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings. 

19.  The  Annual  Contributions  shall  be  payable  in  advance,  and 
shall  be  due  in  each  year  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 
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20.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  sums  of  money  due  to  the 
Association ;  he  shall  pay  all  accounts  due  by  the  Association  after 
they  shall  have  been  examined  and  approved  ;  and  he  shall  report 
to  each  meeting  of  the  Council  the  balance  he  has  in  hand,  and 
the  names  of  such  members  as  shall  be  in  arrear,  with  the  sums 
due  respectively  by  each. 

21.  "Whenever  a  Member  shall  have  been  three  months  in  arrear 
in  the  payment  of  his  Annual  Contributions,  the  Treasurer  shall 
apply  to  him  for  the  same. 

22.  Whenever,  at  an  Annual  Meeting,  a  Member  shall  be  two 
years  in  arrear  in  the  payment  of  his  Annual  Contributions,  the 
Council  may,  at  its  discretion,  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of 
members. 

23.  The  General  Secretary  shall,,  at  least  one  month  before  each 
Annual  Meeting,  inform  each  member  by  circular  of  the  place  and 
date  of  the  Meeting. 

24.  Members  who  do  not,  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  give  notice,  in  writing  or  personally,  to  the  General 
Secretary  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Association, 
shall  be  regarded  as  members  for  the  ensuing  year. 

25.  The  Association  shall,  within  three  months  after  each  Annual 
Meeting,  publish  its  Transactions,  including  the  Kules,  a  Financial 
Statement,  a  List  of  the  Members,  the  Report  of  the  Council,  the 
President's  Address,  and  such  Papers,  in  abstract  or  in  extenso, 
read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  as  shadl  be  decided  by  the  CounciL 

26.  The  Association  shall  have  the  right  at  its  discretion  of 
printing  in  extenso  in  its  Transactions  all  papers  read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  The  Copyright  of  a  paper  read  before  any  meeting  of 
the  Association,  and  the  illustrations  of  the  same  which  have  been 
provided  at  his  expense,  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  Author ; 
but  he  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  print  it,  or  allow  it  to  be  printed 
elsewhere,  either  in  extenso  or  in  abstract  amounting  to  as  much  as 
one-half  of  the  length  of  the  paper,  before  the  first  of  November 
next  after  the  paper  is  read. 

27.  The  Authors  of  papers  printed  in  the  Transactions  shall, 
within  seven  days  after  the  Transactions  are  published,  receive 
twenty-five  private  copies  free  of  expense,  and  shall  be  allowed  to 
have  any  further  number  printed  at  their  own  expense.  All 
arrangements  as  to  such  extra  copies  to  be  made  by  the  Authors 
with  the  Printers  to  the  Association. 
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28.  If  proofs  of  papers  to  be  published  in  the  TransactioDS 
be  sent  to  Authors  for  correction,  and  are  retained  by  them 
beyond  four  days  for  each  sheet  of  proof,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
day  marked  thereon  by  the  printers,  but  not  including  the  time 
needful  for  transmission  by  post,  such  proofs  shall  be  assumed  to 
require  no  further  correction. 

29.  Should  the  extra  charges  for  small  type,  and  types  other 
than  those  known  as  Eoman  or  Italic,  and  for  the  Author's  correc- 
tions of  the  press,  in  any  paper  published  in  the  Transactions, 
amount  to  a  greater  sum  than  in  the  proportion  of  ten  shillings 
per  sheet,  such  excess  shall  be  borne  by  the  Author  himself,  and 
not  by  the  Association ;  and  should  any  paper  exceed  four  sheets, 
the  cost  beyond  the  cost  of  the  four  sheets  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Author  of  the  paper. 

30.  Every  Member  shall,  within  three  months  after  each  Annual 
Meeting,  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  the  Transactions. 

31.  The  Accounts  of  the  Association  shall  be  audited  annually, 
by  Auditors  appointed  at  each  Annual  Meeting,  but  who  shall  not 
be  ex  officio  Members  of  the  CounciL 
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1.  In  the  interests  of  the  Association  it  is  desirable  that  the 
President's  Address  in  each  year  be  printed  previous  to  its 
delivery. 

2.  In  the  event  of  there  being  at  an  Annual  Meeting  more 
Papers  than  can  be  disposed  of  in  one  day,  the  reading  of  the 
residue  shall  be  continued  the  day  following. 

3.  The  pagination  of  the  Transactions  shall  be  in  Arabic 
numerals  exclusively,  and  carried  on  consecutively,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  each  volume;  and  the  Transactions  of 
each  year  shall  form  a  distinct  and  separate  volume. 

4.  The  General  Secretary  shall  bring  to  each  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Members  a  report  of  the  number  of  copies  in  stock  of  each 
*  Part '  of  the  Transactions,  with  the  price  per  copy  of  each  *  Part ' 
specified;  and  such  report  shall  be  printed  in  the  Transactions 
next  after  the  Treasurer's  financial  statement. 

5.  The  Greneral  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  bring  to  each 
Annual  Meeting  brief  Obituary  Notices  of  Members  deceased 
during  the  previous  year,  and  such  notices  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Transactions. 

6.  An  amount  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  all  Compositions 
received  from  existing  Life-Members  of  the  Association  shall  be 
applied  in  the  purchase  of  National  Stock,  or  such  other  security 
as  the  Council  may  deem  equally  satisfiEictory,  in  the  names  of 
three  Trustees,  to  be  elected  by  the  Council 

7.  At  each  of  its  Ordinary  Meetings  the  Council  shall  deposit  at 
interest,  in  such  bank  as  they  shall  decide  on,  and  in  the  names  of 
the  General  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  all 
uninvested  Compositions  received  from  existing  Life- Members,  all 
uninvested  prepaid  Annual  Subscriptions,  and  any  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  balance  derived  from  other  sources  which  may  be  in 
the  Treasurer's  hands  after  providing  for  all  accounts  passed  for 
payment  at  the  said  Meeting. 

8.  The  General  Secretary,  on  learning  at  any  time  between  the 
Meetings  of  the  Council  that  the  General  Treasurer  has  a  balance 
in  hand  of  not  less  than  Forty  Pounds  after  paying  all  Accoonta 
which  the  Council  have  ordered  to  be  paid,  shall  direct  that  so 
much  of   the  said  -balance  as  will  leave  Twenty  Pounds  in  the 
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Treasurer's  hand  be  deposited  at  Interest  at  the  Capital  and  Counties 
Bank,  Ashburton. 

9.  The  General  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  spend  any  sum 
not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  per  annum  in  employing  a  clerk  for 
such  ^ork  as  he  finds  necessary. 

10.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  within  one  month  of  the  close 
of  each  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  send  to  each  Member 
newly  elected  at  the  said  Meeting  a  copy  of  the  following  letter : — 

Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art, 

Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  on  the  of 

Jidy,  ,  you  were  elected  a  Member  of  the  Assoeiation  on  the 

nomination  of 

The  copy  of  the  Transactions  for  the  current  year,  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  you  in  due  course,  will  contain  the  Laws  of  the  Association. 
Meanwhile  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  statements  :— 

(1)  Every  Member  pays  an  Annual  Contribution  of  Half  a  Quinea, 
or  a  Life  Composition  of  Five  Guineas. 

(2)  The  Annual  Contributions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  are  due 
in  each  year  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

(3)  Members  who  do  not,  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  give  notice  in  writing  or  personally  to  the  General  Secretary 
of  their  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Association  are  regarded  as 
Members  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Treasurer's  Address  is — P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Esq.,  Druid,  Ashburton. 
— I  remain.  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 

Hon,  Sec, 

11.  The  reading  of  any  Report  or  Paper  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
minutes,  or  such  part  of  twenty  minutes  as  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Council  as  soon  as  the  Programme  of  Eeports  and  Papers  shall 
have  been  settled,  and  in  any  discussion  which  may  arise  no  speaker 
shall  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  ten  minutes. 

1 2.  Papers  to  be  read  to  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Association 
must  strictly  relate  to  Devonshire,  and,  as  well  as  aU  Reports 
intended  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  and 
prepared  by  Committees  appointed  by  the  Council,  must,  together 
with  all  drawings  intended  to  be  used  in  illustrating  them  in  the 
said  Transactions,  reach  the  General  Secretary's  residence  not  later 
than  the  24th  day  of  June  in  each  year.  The  General  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  the  7th  of  the  following  July,  return  to  the 
Authors  all  such  Papers  or  drawings  as  he  may  decide  to  be  unsuit- 
able to  be  printed  or  to  serve  as  illustrations  in  the  said  Transac- 
tions, and  ^hall  send  the  residue,  together  with  the  said  Reports  of 
Committees,  to  the  Association's  printers,  who  shall  return  the 
same  so  that  they  may  reach  the  General  Secretary's  residence  not 
later  than  on  the  14th  day  of  the  said  July,  together  with  a  state- 
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ment  of  the  number  of  pages  each  of  them  would  occupy  if  printed 
in  the  said  Transactions,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  extra  cost  of 
the  printing  of  such  Tables,  of  any  kind,  as  may  form  part  of  any 
of  the  said  Papers  and  Eeports ;  and  the  General  Secretary  shall 
lay  the  whole,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of 
Annual  Members  of  the  Association  for  the  year  commencing  on 
that  day,  before  the  first  Council  Meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the 
next  ensuing  Annual  Meeting,  when  the  Council  shall  select  not  a 
greater  number  of  the  Papers  thus  laid  before  them  than  will,  with 
the  other  documents  to  be  printed  in  the  said  Transactions,  make 
as  many  sheets  of  printed  matter  as  can  be  paid  for  with  the  sum 
of  60  per  cent,  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  year  of  the  said 
probable  number  of  Annual  Members,  and  any  part  or  the  whole 
of  such  balance,  not  derived  from  Compositions  of  existing  Life 
Members,  or  from  prepaid  Annual  Subscriptions,  as  may  be  lying 
at  interest,  as  well  as  that  which  may  be  in  the  Treasurer's  hands ; 
this  '  sum '  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  extra  cost  of  the  printing  of 
such  aforesaid  Tables,  which  have  been  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  Council,  provided  the  aggregate  of  the  said  extra  cost  do  not 
exceed  6  per  cent,  of  the  said  subscriptions ;  exclusive  also  of  the 
printersV charge  for  corrections  of  the  press;  and  also  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  printing  an  Index,  a  list  of  Errata,  and  such  Kesolu- 
tions  passed  at  the  next  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Council,  as  may  be 
directed  to  be  so  printed  by  the  said  Winter  Meeting;  and  the 
number  of  Papers  selected  by  the  Council  shall  not  be  greater  than 
will,  with  the  Eeports  of  Committees,  make  a  Total  of  40  Reports 
and  Papers. 

13.  Papers  communicated  by  Members  for  Non-Members,  and 
accepted  by  the  Council,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Programme  below 
those  furnished  by  Members  themselves. 

14.  Papers  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  cannot  be 
withdra,wn  without  the  consent  of  the  CounciL 

15.  The  Council  will  do  their  best  so  to  arrange  Papers  for 
reading  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Authors ;  but  the  place  of 
a  Paper  cannot  be  altered  after  the  Programme  has  been  settled  by 
the  Council, 

16.  Papers  which  have  already  been  printed  in  extenso  cannot  be 
accepted  unless  they  form  part  of  the  literature  of  a  question  on 
which  the  Council  has  requested  a  Member  or  Committee  to 
prepare  a  report. 

17.  Every  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  convened  by  Circular, 
Bent  by  the  General  Secretary  to  each  Member  of  the  Council  not 
less  than  ten  days  before  the  Meeting  is  held. 

18.  All  Papers  read  to  the  Association  which  the  Council  shall 
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decide  to  print  in  extenso  in  the  Transactions,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
printers,  together  with  all  drawings  required  in  illustrating  them, 
on  the  day  next  following  the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which 
they  were  read. 

19.  All  Papers  read  to  the  Association  which  the  Council  shall 
decide  not  to  print  in  extenso  in  the  Transactions,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  authors  not  later  than  the  day  next  following  the  close  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  they  were  read;  and  abstracts  of  such 
Papers  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  shall  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  length  of  the  Paper  itself,  and  must  be  sent  to  the 
General  Secretary  on  or  before  the  seventh  day  after  the  close  of 
the  Annual  Meeting. 

20.  The  Author  of  every  Paper  which  the  Council  at  any  Annual 
Meeting  shall  decide  to  print  in  the  Transactions  shall  be  expected 
to  pay  for  all  such  illustrations  as  in  his  judgment  the  said  Paper 
may  require. 

21.  The  printers  shall  do  their  utmost  to  print  the  Papers  in  the 
Transactions  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  read,  and  shall  return; 
every  Manuscript  to  the  author  as  soon  as  it  is  in  type,  hut  not 
before.  They  shall  be  returned  intact,  provided  they  are  written 
on  loose  sheets  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

22.  Excepting  mere  verbal  alterations,  no  Paper  which  has  been 
read  to  the  Association  shall  be  added  to  without  the  written 
approval  and  consent  of  the  General  Secretary ;  and  no  additions 
shall  be  made  except  in  the  form  of  notes  or  postscripts, 
or  both. 

23.  In  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  all  Meetings  of 
the  Council  shall  be  held  at  Exeter,  unless  some  other  place  shall 
have  been  decided  on  at  the  previous  Council  Meeting. 

24.  When  the  number  of  copies  on  hand  of  any  *  Part '  of  the 
Transactions  is  reduced  to  twenty,  the  price  per  copy  shall  be 
increased  25  per  cent. ;  and  when  the  number  has  been  reduced  to 
ten  copies,  the  price  shall  be  increased  50  per  cent,  on  the  original 
price. 

25.  After  deducting  the  amount  received  by  the  sale  of 
Transactions  from  last  year's  valuation,  and  adding  the  value  of 
Transactions  for  the  current  year,  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent, 
shall  be  every  year  made  from  the  balance,  and  this  balance,  less 
10  per  cent.,  shall  be  returned  as  the  estimated  value  of  the 
Transactions  in  stock  for  the  current  year. 

26.  The  Association's  Printers,  but  no  other  person,  may  reprint 
any  Committee's  Eeport  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Associa- 
tion, for  any  person,  whether  a  Member  of  the  said  Committee,  or 
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of  the  Association,  or  neither,  on  receiving,  in  each  case,  a  written 
permission  to  do  so  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
but  not  otherwise;  that  the  said  printer  shall  pay  to  the  said 
Secretary,  for  the  Association,  sixpence  for  every  fifty  Copies  of 
each  half  sheet  of  eight  pages  of  which  the  said  Eeport  consists ; 
that  any  number  of  copies  less  than  fifty,  or  between  two  exact 
multiples  of  fifty,  shall  be  regarded  as  fifty ;  and  any  number  of 
pages  less  than  eight,  or  between  two  exact  multiples  of  eight, 
shall  be  regarded  as  eight ;  that  each  copy  of  such  Beprints  shall 
have  on  its  first  page  the  words  "  Eeprinted  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art  for with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of 

the  Association,"  followed  by  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  the 
said  Keport  was  printed  in  the  said  Transactions,  but  that,  with  the 
exception  of  printer's  errors  and  changes  in  the  pagination  which 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  the  said  Eeprint  shall  be  in  everj 
other  respect  an  exact  copy  of  the  said  Keport  as  printed  in  the 
said  Transactions  without  addition,  or  abridgment,  or  modification 
of  any  kind. 

27.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  within  one  month  after  each 
Annual  General  Meeting,  inform  the  Hon.  Local  Treasurer  and  the 
Hon.  Local  Secretary,  elected  at  the  said  Meeting,  that,  in  making 
or  sanctioning  arrangements  for  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting, 
it  is  eminently  desirable  that  they  avoid  and  discourage  everything 
calculated  to  diminish  the  attendance  at  the  General  and  Council 
Meetings,  or  to  disturb  the  said  Meetings  in  any  way. 

28.  The  Bye-Laws  and  Standing  Orders  shall  be  printed  after 
the  *  Eules  '  in  the  Transactions. 

29.  All  resolutions  appointing  Committees  for  special  service  for 
the  Association  shall  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  next  before 
the  President's  Address. 

30.  Members  and  Ladies  holding  Ladies'  Tickets  intending  to 
dine  at  the  Association  Dinner  shall  be  requested  to  send  their 
names  to  the  Hon.  Local  Secretary  on  forms  which  shall  be  pro- 
vided ;  no  other  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  dinner,  and  no 
names  shall  be  received  after  the  Monday  next  before  the  dinner. 

31.  Members  admitted  by  the  General  Secretary  during  the 
interval  between  two  Annual  Greneral  Meetings,  and  who  decide 
when  admitted  to  compound  for  the  Annual  Contributions,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  publications  of  the  Association  during 
the  Association's  year  then  current,  provided  their  compositions  are 
paid  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  January,  but  shall  not  be  thus 
entitled  if  their  compositions  are  paid  between  that  date  and  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association. 
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As  presented  to  the  General  Meeting  cU  Ton'ingtmi,  August  8th,  1899, 


The  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  at  Honiton  on  August  9th  and  following  days.  A  good 
display  of  flags  and  evergreens  was  made  in  the  principal 
streets ;  and  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  members  attending 
the  meeting  merited  and  received  the  highest  commendation. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Mackarness  Hall,  which  was 
tastefully  adorned  with  a  collection  of  choice  flowering  plants ; 
and  a  reception  room  in  AUhallows  Hall,  and  ladies'  room  in 
the  Old  House,  were  provided. 

At  two  o'clock  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  at  the 
close  of  which,  at  3.30  p.m.,  there  was  a  formal  reception  by 
the  Mayor  (D.  W.  E.  Buchapan,  Esq.)  and  Corporation.  In 
a  few  well-chosen  words  the  Mayor  welcomed  the  Association 
on  this  its  second  visit  to  Honiton  after  a  lapse  of  thirty 
years ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hine,  the  retiring  President,  replied  in 
suitable  terms.  At  4  p.m.  the  General  Meeting  was  held, 
and  the  usual  routine  business  transacted.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  business  the  members  and  friends  attended  a  garden 
party  at  Broomhills,  by  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and  Misa 
Buchanan,  and  afterwards  visited  St.  Michael's  Church. 

At  8  p.m.  Lord  Coleridge  delivered  his  Presidential  Address 
before  a  full  audience.  His  lordship  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hine,  the  retiring  President,  who  observed  that  this  was  the 
first  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  Association  that  the,  son 
of  a  former  President  had  acted  in  that  capacity. 

The  first  day's  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  with  a 
brilliant  reception  at  the  Dolphin  Hotel,  by  the  invitation  of 
Mrs.  James  (of  Offwell)  and  Mrs.  Eose  Troup. 

On  Wednesday,  at  11  a.m.,  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
the  following  programme  of  reports  and  papers  commenced, 
and  was  continued  until  4  p.m. : — 

Twentieth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  \  j  jy^^^j.^^^  b^„..  ™  ^  .     „  ,  ^ 
Scientific  Memoranda      .        .        .  r  *  Uroolcing  Hone,  f.s.a.,  f.l.s. 

Seventeenth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  \  jr,  ^   m^^^tj,^, 
Devonshire  Verbal  Provincialisms   .]^'  ^'  ^^^^^^2^- 

Seventeenth  Report  of  the  Committee  on    ^  ff^^^f^a  Worth,  c.e. 
Barrows j  "^  ' 
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Sixteenth  Report  (Third  Series)  of  the )    .    chamAUr  f  r.m.t  a««. 
Committee  on  the  Climate  of  Devon  }  ^-  ^^^^^^^  r.R.M«T.  Soc 

Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Committee  on )  t>   17  a    a 
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Honiton  in  1530 Mrs,  Frances  B,  Troup, 

Some  Notes  on  Rectors  of  Honiton  since  \  m  n -.  rr—i^-  „  * 

the  Commonwealth         .        .        .]^'  ^''^^  ^^^'  ^'^ 

A  History  of  Salcombe  Regis         .  ,  J,  T,  A,  Morsheady  M.A, 

Andrew  and  Nicholas  Tremayne    ,  ,  Mrs,  G,  H,  Badford, 

Raleghana— Part  II.      .         .         ,  .  T.  N,  Brushfield,  u,i>. 

Botanical  Notes Miss  Helen  Saunders, 

The  Tax  Roll  of  Testa  de  Nevill     ,  ,  Rev,  T,  JV.  Whale,  M.A. 

The  Domesday  Churches  of  Devon  ..  i2ev.O.«7'.i20ic^2,M.A.,B.C,L.,F.s.A, 

West  Country  Wit  and  Humour    .  ,  J,  D.  Prickman, 

A  forgotten  page  of  the  Ecclesiastical  \  ^     Frances  B  Trouv 
History  of  Seaton  .        .        .         .  }  ^^«-  Jf  ranees  JS,  xraup. 

The  Rise  of  Plymouth  as  a  Naval  Port  .     Bev,  J,  Erskine  Bisk,  m.a. 

On  the  Culm  Conglomerates  of  South  \ 

Devon,  and  their  Relations  to  an  (  .,  Samervail 
apparent  Break  in  the  Sequence  of  ( ^^'  ^(mervaii, 
that  Formation       .        .        .        .  / 

On  the  Denudation  of  the  Culm  Rocks  {  ^,^  « ,. v? 

from  the  Area  of  South  Devon        .  )  ^^^-  'S^^^'^*^- 

Devonshire  in  Parliament,  1660-1832     .     Bev.  J,  B,  Pearson,  D.p. 
Evidences  of  Glaciation  in  Devonshire  .     B,  Hansford  Worth,  c.E. 

The^ch„_eu.onid.   of  the   South    of  j  ^-  ^^1' f:Y;J:^, 

SBev,  J.  Kestell  Flayer,  M.A.,  f.s.a. 
Communicated  by  Bav,  W, 
Harpley,  m.a. 

During  the  reading  of  papers  (on  both  this  and  the 
following  day)  visiting  members  of  the  Association  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Dolphin  Hotel  by  the  Local 
Committee,  and  after  the  reading  of  papers  was  concluded 
for  the  day  a  large  number  of  Members  and  Associates 
participated  in  a  carriage  excursion  to  a  garden  party  at 
Heath's  Court,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Lady  Coleridge, 
afterwards  making  an  inspection  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  Parish 
Church,  where  a  short  but  interesting  paper  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  F.  B,  Dickinson,  m.a. 

In  the  evening  at  8  p.m.  the  Asaociation  Dinner  was  held 
at  the  Dolphin  Hotel.     There  was  a  large  gathering,  the 
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President  occupying  the  chair.  The  dinner  Committee  had 
discharged  their  duties  efficiently,  and  the  host  (Mr.  Banfield) 
provided  an  excellent  repast. 

On  Thursday  at  10  a.m.  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers  was  resumed  and  continued  until  nearly  3  p.m.y  when 
the  concluding  General  Meeting  was  held,  followed  by  a 
Meeting  of  the  Council.  Subsequently  many  Members  and 
Associates  took  part  in  a  carriage  excursion  to  a  garden 
party,  by  the  ipvitation  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham  Colbome, 
and  inspection  of  Hembury  Fort  afterwards. 

On  Friday  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  second  visit 
of  the  Association  to  Honiton  were  brought  to  a  close  by  an 
excursion  to  Eousdon,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Peek,  Bart. 
The  excursionists  left  Honiton  at  11  a.m.  in  well-horsed 
conveyances  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  Banfield,  of  the  Dolphin 
Hotel  On  their  arrival  at  Wilmington  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Marwood  Elton,  dealing  with  a  sandpit  at  that  place. 
The  journey  was  continued  by  the  way  of  Shute,  Seaton 
Junction,  Whitford,  and  Musbury,  Eousdon  being  reached 
at  1.30  p.m.  Here  the  guests  were  received  by  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Peek,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry,  who  was  confined  to  his 
room  by  a  sudden  illness.  Luncheon  was  served  in  a  large 
marquee,  well-nigh  two  hundred  partaking.  Afterwards 
a  tour  of  inspection  was  made,  visits  being  paid  to  the 
stables,  observatory,  and  the  museum — the  last  containing  a 
most  extensive  collection  of  Eastern  products  and  curiosities. 
This  was  followed  by  a  walk  to  the  landslip,  situated  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  house.  Mr.  A.  Somervail  read  a 
paper  dealing  with  this  interesting  place,  mentioning  among 
other  facts  that  the  length  of  the  landslip  at  Eousdon  was 
over  1000  yards,  the  breadth  of  the  chasm  was  300  yards, 
the  depth  varied  from  130  feet  to  210  feet,  and  the  number 
of  acres  of  land  lost  or  sunk  was  22.  After  hearing  Mr. 
Somervail's  paper  the  party  returned  to  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house,  where  a  garden  party  was  held.  At  6.30  the 
return  journey  was  commenced,  and  Honiton  was  reached 
about  9  p.m.  Everybody  was  delighted  with  the  day's 
outing,  and  with  Sir  Henry  Peek's  lavish  hospitality,  and 
Mr.  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Peek  s  unceasing  courtesy 
and  attention  to  their  guests. 

It  having  been  decided  that  the  next  Annual  Meeting 
should  be  held  at  Torrington,  the  following  were  elected 
officers  for  the  occasion : — 

President:  The  Eev.  Canon  Edmonds,  B.D. ;  Vice- 
Presidents:  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Great  Tomngton 
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(W.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  J.P.,  c.c);  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  of 
Westminster ;  His  Honour  Judge  Beresford ;  The  Eight  Hon. 
Lord  Clinton  (Lord  Lieut.)  ;  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge ; 
Eev.  F.  T.  Colby,  D.D.;  S.  Doidge,  Esq.;  J.  Jackson,  Esq.,  J.P.; 
Rev.  E.  J.  Jeffery,  M.A.;  Rev.  F.  Emlyn  Jones,  M.A. ; 
G.  Lambert,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Arthur  J.  Lawman,  Esq.  (Ex-Mayor 
of  Great  Torrington);  The  Hon.  Mark  Rolle;  J.  C.  Moore 
Stevens,  Esq.,  j.p.;  R  A.  Moore  Stevens,  Esq.,  j.p.;  J.  Stawell^ 
Esq. ;  E.  Sutcliflf,  Esq.,  m.d.  ;  Hon.  General  Treasurer :  P.  F. 
S.  Amery,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Druid,  Ashburton;  Hon.  General 
Secretary:  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  M.A.,  f.cp.s.,  Clayhanger 
Rectory,  Tiverton;  Hon.  Local  Treasurer:  H.  D.  Pearse,  jun., 
Esq.,  Great  Torrington;  Hon.  Local  Secretary:  G.  M.  Doe, 
Esq.,  Great  Torrington. 

The  Council  have  published  the  President's  Address, 
together  with  Obituary  Notices  of  members  deceased  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  Reports  and  Papers  read  before 
the  Association;  also  the  Treasurer's  Report,  a  List  of 
Members,  and  the  Rules,  Standing  Orders,  and  Bye-Laws ; 
they  have  since  added  an  Index,  kindly  prepared  by  Mr.  J. 
Brooking  Rowe,  and  a  Table  of  Corrections. 

A  copy  of  the  Transactions  and  Index  has  been  sent  to 
each  member,  and  to  the  following  Societies:  The  Royal 
Society,  Linnaean  Society,  Geological  Society,  Anthropological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Royal  Institution 
(Albemarle  Street),  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Devon  and 
JSxeter  Institution  (Exeter),  Plymputh  Institution,  Torquay 
Natural  History  Society,  North  Devon  Athenaeum  (Barn- 
staple), Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  (Truro),  the  Library  of 
the  British  Museum,  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History, 
Cromwell  Road),  the  Bodleian  Library  (Oxford),  and  the 
University  Library  (Cambridge). 

In  closing  their  Report  the  Council  desire  to  offer  their 
congratulations  on  the  large  accession  of  members  to  the 
Association  during  the  year  now  ended.  Owing  to  efforts 
made  by  some  old  members  to  secure  recruits,  but  more 
especially  to  the  exertions  of  the  local  officers  at  Honiton, 
the  list  of  members  as  printed  in  the  last  vol.  of  Transactions 
contains  519  names — a  larger  number  than  has  ever  been 
reached  since  the  Association  was  founded. 
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Treasurer's  Report  of  Receipts  and  Eospenditure 


£   s.  </. 

1  11  6 

7  17  6 

170  12  6 

.11  11  0 


£     s,    d. 


191  12  6 

41     9  6 

7  19  8 

5    0  0 


Beceipttf* 

Arrears  of  Subseriptions  prior  to  1897 
Arrears  of  Subscriptions,  1897-98- 
Annual  Subscriptions,  1898 
Prepaid  Subscriptions 

Life  Compositions        .  ,  » 

Dividends  on  Consols  . 

Ladies*  Associate  Tickets  , 

Sale  of  "  Transactions  " — 

5  copies  for  1863  . 

3      ditto      1864,  1865,  1866,  1896,  1897,  1898 

2      ditto      1867,  1868,  1870,  1874,  1875 

1      ditto      1873,  1877, 1886,  1887,  1888,  1889 
1891,  1892,  1893,  1894 

Sale  of  Domesday f  Parts  I.,  III.,  lY, 
Sale  of  surplus  Indices  .  • 

Payment  from  authors  under  Rule  29 
Discount  from  Messrs,  Brendon  and  Sou   . 

Adverse  balance     , 


0  10  0 

5    3  6 

3  9  0 

4  2  0 


18  4 
0  10 
0  6 
8    0 


6 
0 
0 
0 


3 

16 

4 

266 
.       2 

18 
19 

6 
5 

£269  17  11 

Owing  to  Association  on  31st  July — 
From  authors  under  Rule  29 
Subscriptions  due,  1897-8  (8) 
Ditto  1898    (39) 


11  12    0 

8    8     0 

20    9    6 


/  have  examined  the  foregoing  Accounts  with  the  VoucherSj  and  find  them 
to  be  correct,  this  ^th  day  of  Aiigust,  1899. 


(Signed) 


ROBERT  C.  TUCKER, 

Avditor* 
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during  the  y£ar  ending  H$t  July,  1899. 


Sicpenlittttre. 

Messrs.  Brendon  and  Son — 

Printing  "Transactions,'*  vol.  xxx.     . 
,,        2j5  each  Authors' Copies ,  .    . 
Packing  and  Posting 
Index  to  vol.  xxix. ,  Packing  and  Posting 
Cards,  Circulars,  Notices,  and  Stationery 

Hon.  General  Secretary,  Petty  Expenses    . 

Hon.  Greneral  Secretary's  Assistant 

Hon.  General  Treasurer,  Postage  and  Expenses 

Denbow,  Printing  Programmes 

Bank  Charges  «  .  « 

Adverse  balance  from  1897-98 


£     t.     d.     £    t.    d. 

164  10     t 

13  4     6 

14  12  6 
5  0  0 
7  16    6 

206     3  0 

6  18  5 

6    0  0 

2    7  2 

0    9  6 

13  4 

£220     1     5 
.     49  16     6 


£269  17  11 


{Signed) 


P.  F.  S.  AMERY,  Mm,  General  Treasurer, 
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Statement  of  the  Property  of  tlie  ABsocUtloii,  Jnly  SOtli,  1899. 


£       J.    d. 

Fancied  I'rojrarty,  Consols 

300     0     0 

Arrears  ot  Annmil  Contribtitious  (valued  at)  . 

8     0     0 

'■Tranaactions"  in  Stock,  1863  ...  58  copies 

at  28.  Od. 

5  16    0 

1864  ...  79 

3s,  Od. 

11  17     0 

1365   ...  71 

2a.  6d. 

8  17     6 

1886  ...  52 

38.  Od. 

7  16    0 

1887  ...  54 

6b.  Od. 

16    4    0 

1868  ...  30 

6b.  Sd. 

9  16    0 

1870  ...  13 

6s.  Od. 

3  18    0 

1871   ...  10 

8s.  Od. 

4     0    0 

187a  ...  23 

6s.  Od. 

6  18     0 

1874  ...  30 

8a.  6d. 

12  15     0 

1876  ...  11 

108.  Od. 

6  10    0 

1876  ...  14 

15b.  Od. 

10  10    0 

1877  ...  16 

9b.  fld. 

7  12    0 

1878  ...     3 

128.  Od. 

1  16    0 

187B  ...  21 

78.  Od. 

7     7     0 

1880  ...  23 

12a.  fid. 

14     7     6 

laei  ...  29 

8a.  Od. 

.      H  14    0 

1888  ...  49 

IOb.  Od. 

24  10    0 

1883  ...  54 

89.  Od. 

21  12    0 

1884  .„   6B 

12a.  Dd. 

41     8     0 

1S85  ...  78 

8s.  Od, 

29     4     0 

1886  ...  86 

8b.  Od. 

34     0    0 

1887  ...  64         „ 

lOa.  Od. 

27     0     0 

1888  ...  46         „ 

«a.  Od. 

13  16     0 

1889  ...  47         „ 

7a.  6d, 

17  12    a 

1890  ...  5S 

6s.  Od. 

13  IS    0 

1891  ...  94 

es.  Od. 

28     4     0 

1882  ...  62 

Sa.  Od. 

20  18    0 

1808  ...  53 

8a.  Od. 

21     4     0 

1894  ...  61 

89.  Od. 

24     S    0 

1895  ...  81         „ 

8a.  Dd. 

32     S    0 

1896  ...  41 

108.  Od. 

20  10    0 

1897  ...  37 

8a.  Od. 

14  16    0 

Ba.  Od. 

.      3  12    0 

Index8B'(Bitracopifl»)1o 

Tois.  from               1884-1898  ...830 

Os.  6d. 

15  15    0 

"DBVouahireDomeadiiy.'Tart       I.,  37 

2a.  Od. 

8  14    0 

Part       11..  53 

4a.  Od. 

11     0    0 

Fart    in,,  68 

4s.  Od. 

13  12    0 

Part     IV.,  40 

Is.  6d. 

3     0    0 

Part      v.,  39 

Is.  6d. 

2  18     8 

Part     VI.,  SB 

2s.  6d. 

4  17     6 

Part  VII.,  48 

2s.  8d. 

6    0    0 

Part  VIII.,  92 

28.  6d. 

11  10    0 

Part    IX.,  S3 

2h.  6d. 

ISO. 

6  12     8 

(SigTied)        W.  HABPLEY,  Hon.  S^.rdanj. 

£919     8     0 

KatiiiiBtei  val 

eof'-Tn 

i.»M!tiomi-(flj«-Z»w2S),£i(e 

-— t  uf  ths  Trausuctlgna  in  radnoed It 

lall  he  idcreahcU  SO  p«r  cenc  on  the  original  price."— 
•  LDBtired  lUKinat  nr«  in  ths  siuii  at  £400.    The  Toll. 
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SELECTED    MINUTES   OF   COUNCIL   APPOINTING 

COMMITTEES. 

Passed  cU  tlie  Meeting  at  Torringtoru 
AUGUST,  1899. 


9.  That  Dr.  Bnisbfield,  Eev.  Canon  Edmonds,  Mr.  A.  H.  A. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  J.  Hine,  and  Mr.  J.  Brooking 
Howe  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  at  what  place 
the  Association  shall  hold  its  Meeting  in  1901,  who  shall  be 
invited  to  be  the  Officers  during  the  year  beginning  with  that 
Meeting,  and  who  shall  be  invited  to  fill  any  official  vacancy  or 
vacancies  which  may  occur  before  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1900 ; 
that  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe  be  the  Secretary ;  and  that  they  be 
requested  to  report  to  the  next  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Council, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Council  to  be  held 
in  August,  1900. 

10.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  F.  Brent,  Dr.  Brushfield,  Mr. 
Robert  Burnard,  Mr.  A.  Chandler,  Mr.  E.  A.  S.  Elliot,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Evans,  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  C.  E.  Robinson,  Mr.  J.  Brooking 
Rowe,  Mr.  A.  Somervail,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  S.  Woodhouse  be  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  discovery  or  occurrence 
of  such  Facts  in  any  department  of  scientific  enquiry,  and  connected 
with  Devonshire,  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  on  permanent 
record,  but  which  may  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  in  themselves 
to  form  the  subjects  of  separate  papers ;  and  that  Mr.  J.  Brooking 
Rowe  be  the  Secretary. 

11.  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  Mr.  G. 
M.  Doe,  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek,  Mr.  J.  S.  Neck, 
Mrs.  Radford,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  Mrs.  Troup,  and  Mr.  H.  B. 
S.  Woodhouse  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  notes 
on  Devonshire  Folk-Lore;  and  that  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery  be  the 
Secretary. 

12.  That  Dr.  Brushfield,  Lord  Clifford,  Mr.  A.  J.  Davy,  Mr.  A. 
H.  A  Hamilton,  Mr.  J.  Hine,  and  Mr.  J.  Shelly  be  a  Committee 
to  prepare  a  Report  on  the  Public  and  Private  Collections  of 
Works  of    Art   in   Devonshire;   and  that  Mr.  J.   Hine  be  the 

Secretary. 
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13.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Dr.  Brushfield,  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Firth,  Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek,  Miss  Helen  Saunders,  and 
Mrs.  Troup  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  noting  and  record- 
ing the  existing  use  of  any  Verbal  Provincialisms  in  Devonshire, 
in  either  written  or  spoken  language ;  arid  that  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy 
be  the  Secretary. 

14.  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Eev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  Dr. 
Brushfield,  Mr.  Burnard,  Mr.  Cecil  M.  Firth,  Mr.  J.  Brooking 
Rowe,  and  Mr.  R.  Hansford  "Worth  be  a  Committee  to  collect  and 
record  facta  relating  to  Barrows  in  Devonshire,  and  to  take  steps, 
where  possible,  for  their  investigation ;  and  that  Mr.  R.  Hansford 
Worth  be  the  Secretary. 

15.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  F.  K.  Windeatt,  Mr.  F.  H.  Firth, 
Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  R.  C.  Tucker,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Windeatt 
be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  arrangements  for 
the  Association  Dinner  at  Totnes  in  1900;  and  that  Mr.  R.  C. 
Tucker  be  the  Secretary. 

16.  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  A.  Chandler,  Mr.  James 
Hamlyn,  Mr.  "W.  Ingham,  and  Sir  Cuthbert  B.  Peek  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  collect  and  tabulate  trustworthy  and  comparable 
Observations  on  the  Climate  of  Devon ;  and  that  Mr.  A,  Chandler 
be  the  Secretary. 

17.  That  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Brownlow,  Dr.  Brushfield, 
Mr.  E.  "W.  Cotton,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  Rev. 
Canon  Edmonds,  Mr.  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe, 
and  Mr.  E.  Windeatt  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating and  reporting  on  any  Manuscripts,  Records,  or  Ancient 
Documents  existing  in,  or  relating  to,  Devonshire,  with  the  nature 
of  their  contents,  their  locality,  and  whether  in  public  or  private 
hands ;  and  that  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe  be  the  Secretary. 

18.  That  Rev.  I.  K.  Anderson,  Mr.  K  Burnard,  Rev.  S. 
Baring-Gould,  Mr.  J.  D.  Pode,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and  Mr! 
R.  Hansford  Worth  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpo86  of  exploring 
Dartmoor ;  and  that  the  Rev;  S.  Baring-Gould  be  the  Secretary. 

19.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  R,  Burnard,  Dr.  S.  Grose, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Troup,  and  Mr.  R.  Hansford  Worth  be 
a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  Photographic  Survey  of 
Devonshire ;  and  that  Mr.  C.  E.  Robinson  be  the  Secretary. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS. 


THE  FOKMATION  AND  FOKTUNES  OF  EXETER  CATHEDRAL 

LIBRARY. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — In  consenting  to  occupy  the 
chair  at  this  gathering  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  I  have 
had  in  mind  far  more  the  duty  of  one  who  holds,  however 
unworthily,  the  position  of  Librarian  in  our  time-honoured 
Cathedral  to  recognise  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  in  the  work  of  interpreting  to  the  present 
generation  the  records  in  speech,  in  buildings,  in  documents, 
and  in  traditions,  of  those  who  once,  here  in  Devonshire,  held 
the  soil  and  now  lie  beneath  it,  than  the  duty,  from  which 
a  busy  life  and  the  absence  of  any  but  very  ordinary  qualifi- 
cations might  well  excuse  me,  of  contributing  something 
worthy  of  such  a  Society  as  this  in  its  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Science  and  Art  have  both  had  their  turn  since  Dr. 
Brushfield,  one  of  the  veterans  of  this  Society,  dealt  at 
Torquay,  in  1893,  with  the  contributions  to  Literature  of 
Devonshire  men.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  say  a  few  words  in 
the  interest  of  literature,  but  still  more  in  the  interest  of 
Devonshire  literary  history.  I  propose  to  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  library  which  has  lived  by  the  life  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
has  shared  its  changes  and  its  chances,  and  has  been  coeval 
with  the  existence  of  the  Episcopate  of  Exeter. 

It  will  be  a  sketch,  and  a  sketch  only ;  the  story  will  be 
given  in  outline  and  no  more.  It  must  needs  be  so  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  for  that  necessity  speaker  and  audience 
may  well  be  glad,  for  it  is  the  story  of  eight  hundred  years. 

"  Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  by  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  led  thea''  So  spake  the  earliest  of  tlie  world's 
historians  in  the  most  literary  of  all  the  early  books  of  the 
world.  It  is  in  no  nazrow,  insular  spirit  that  I  venture  to 
say  here  to-day  that  no  race  now  roUng  among  men  ought 
more  deepty  to  fed  their  obligation  to  lem^nber  its  eariy 
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days,  its  early  teachers,  its  shepherds,  and  its  guides,  than 
the  race  to  which,  even  here  in  Damnonia,  the  most  of  us 
belong,  the  race  which  the  two  last  syllables  of  the  name  of 
the  place  we  meet  in  prove  had  a  family  mansion  here  in  this 
outpost  of  the  West  Saxons  when  Torrington  began  to  be. 

It  is  an  ungenerous  thing  not  to  acknowledge  obligations. 
We  English  people  owe  a  good  deal  to  foreigners.  We  have 
also,  before  now,  even  under  English  kings,  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  them.  The  balance  need  not  be  struck  here 
to-night.  But,  when  it  is  struck,  this  item  will  form  part 
of  the  account,  viz.,  that  the  first  library  in  Devonshire,  of 
English  books  at  least,  was  formed  in  Exeter,  by  a  man 
who  in  education  was  a  foreigner  though  in  race  an  English- 
man, Leofric,  first  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Dr.  Brushfield  quotes 
from  Wright  {Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc. y  xviii.  222)  a  statement 
that  the  list  of  books  given  by  Leofric  to  his  Cathedral  is 
"  the  earliest  catalogue  of  an  English  library  now  known  to 
exist."  This  statement  requires  to  be  properly  understood. 
What  is  an  English  library  ?  It  may  mean  any  collection  of 
books  in  what,  for  the  time,  is  England.  But,  in  that  sense, 
we  have  a  catalogue  of  an  English  library  nearly  three 
hundred  years  older  than  Leofric*s,  and,  what  is  still  more 
interesting,  many  of  Leofric's  books  are  identical  with  those 
which  Alcuin  catalogues  as  existing  under  his  own  charge  in 
the  Cathedral  Library  of  York  in  780.  But,  an  English 
library  may  also  mean,  a  collection  of  books  in  English,  and 
in  that  sense  Leofric's  list  is  perhaps  fully  entitled  to  the 
precedence  which  Dr.  Brushfield  gave  it.  It  is  in  many  ways 
a  remarkable  list. 

It  will  be  interesting  presently  to  put  the  two  catalogues 
into  comparison  and  notice  the  books  that  are  common  to  both, 
but  a  few  introductory  words  may,  at  this  point,  be  useful. 

The  comparison  between  these  two  lists  of  books — Alcuin*s 
list  and  Leofric's  list — shows  that  between  the  fall  of  Romulus 
Augustulus  in  the  fifth  century  and  the  coronation  of  Charles 
the  Great  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century,  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  English  Kingdom  no  new  literary  force  was  at 
work  in  Europe,  no  new  book-creating  force  was  in  operation 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  old  Western  Empire.  The 
centre  of  gravity,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  the  focus  of  learning, 
shifted  more  than  once,  from  England  to  Germany,  from 
York  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  sixty  years  of  the  East 
Gothic  dominion  in  Italy  were  in  one  sense  a  continu- 
ance of  old  Latin  influences  working  under  new  direc- 
tion.   The   two  hundred  years  of  the  Lombard  Kingdom 
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were  a  mere  parenthesis.  Some  powerful  influence  kept  the 
Lombards  from  amalgamation  or  mixture  with  old  provincial 
population.  They  simply  passed  away.  The  Lombard 
dukes  fought  each  other  or  combined  to  fight  the  Lombard 
king.  The  future  was  not  theirs.  The  future  was  to  be 
moulded  by  men  who  could  combine  to  support  their  king 
and  not  to  overthrow  him.  The  literature  of  poetry  is  some- 
times only  a  solace;  the  literature  of  philosophy  has  often 
been  a  refuge  of  the  doubting  analyst;  the  literature  of 
satire  flourishes  most  in  times  of  decay.  The  sign,  the 
conquering  sign  of  an  intellectual  force  that  has  a  career 
before  it,  is  that  it  fears  God  and  loves  man.  The  new 
English  literature,  when  it  began  to  come,  gave  distinct 
indications  of  botli.  But  though  it  owed  hardly  anything 
to  the  Goths  and  nothing  at  all  to  the  Lombards,  its  debt 
was  great  to  the  Latin  literature  that  had  come  to  England 
with  the  Latin  Church. 

"The  newer  ages  of  Western  Europe,"  says  Dean  Church,^ 
"began  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  state  of  things.  The  change  was 
not  a  gradual  passage,  such  as  is  always  going  on  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  history.  The  times  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century 
offer  an  example  of  a  real  catastrophe  of  strange  and  rare  violence 
in  the  progress  of  mankind.  On  such  a  scale  and  with  such 
results  it  has  only  happened  once.  It  stands  alone,  as  far  as 
we  know,  among  the  revolutions  and  changes  of  the  world. 
Islam,  which  was  most  like  it,  though  it  was  the  change  of  a 
religion,  yet  left  Asiatic  civilization,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
population  of  Asia,  where  it  found  them.  Changes  as  great  have 
been  since,  but  they  have  been  gradual.  Convulsions  almost  as 
terrific  have  also  happened;  but  they  have  been  partial.  But 
then,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  it  seems  as  if  the  world  and 
human  society  had  been  hopelessly  wrecked,  without  prospect  or 
hope  of  escape.  And  what  gave  to  this  misery  additional 
bitterness  was  that  there  was  always  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  ideas  and  imaginations  of  a 
happier  time  to  be  alive  to  the  contrast,  and  to  feel  more  acutely 
the  wretchedness  and  despair  of  the  present.  The  language  of 
the  Psalms  alone  adequately  represents  such  feelings :  *  The  earth 
is  moved,  the  hills  are  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.  All  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  are  out  of  course.' " 

"  From  this  time  we  see  a  world  fallen  back  into  a  wild  and 
savage  infancy,  and  we  shall  witness  the  gradual  operation  of  a 
spiritual  power  reclaiming,  educating,  transforming  it.  The  subject 
of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  derives,  perhaps,  its  greatest  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  represents  one  great  stage  of  this  process." 

*  Beginning  of,  the, Middle  Ages,  p.  41, 
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So,  with  authority,  and  adequate  knowledge  which  is  the 
secret  of  authority,  says  Professor  Earle  in  his  valuable  little 
volume  on  Anglo-Saxon  literature.^ 

And  it  is  even  so  that  when  the  lights  of  the  old  world 
went  out,  the  star  that  rose  first  as  the  herald  of  the  new 
day  was  seen  shining  in  the  English  sky ;  when  the  voices 
of  the  old  world  were  silent,  the  first  new  voice  to  break  the 
dreary  silence  was  heard  speaking  in  the  earliest  form  of  our 
mother  tongue. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  we  must  be  grateful  to  our  teachers. 
The  magic  touch  that  woke  up  in  the  Teutonic  races  the 
powerful  spirit  that  informs  them,  the  touch  that  roused 
the  English  genius  so  early  and  so  effectually  that  it  pro- 
duced the  earliest  as,  under  the  stimulus  of  other  influences, 
it  has  produced  the  richest  of  all  modern  literatures,  was 
due  to  the  Latin  teachers  of  the  English.  The  impulse 
came  with  Christianity,  and  English  Christianity  largely 
came  from  Eome.  "Eome,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  using  the 
word  in  its  widest  meaning,  "was  taught  by  Greece,  and 
improved  upon  her  teacher."  It  was  a  case  in  which  the 
disciple  was  beyond  the  master.  English  literature  was  to 
be  another  example  of  the  same  thing.  Yet  that  develop- 
ment came  later.  Anglo-Saxon  literature  is  Latin  in  its 
origin,  it  had  been  subjected  to  no  other  influence. 

The  list  of  books  which  comprised  Leofric's  library  con- 
sisted of  sixty-one  volumes,  but  they  are  arranged  by  him 
in  two  groups.  There  is  a  Latin  group  and  there  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon  group.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  group  there  are 
some  Latin  books,  probably  some  di-glots,  but  in  the  Latin 
group  there  are  none  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  two  groups  had 
their  similarities,  but  they  had  their  contrasts  too.  One 
represented  the  old  world,  the  other  the  new,  but  the  new 
had  its  roots  in  the  past.  The  Englishman  was  no  upstart ; 
he  had  a  right  to  be  literary ;  he  was  the  child  of  that  Aryan 
stock  which  had  already  assimilated  or  produced  the  highest 
creations  of  the  intellect,  and  had,  in  its  two  chief  repre- 
sentatives, bowed  itself  to  the  Supreme  in  the  awful  mystery 
of  the  Cross.  He  had  a  right  to  be  literary,  and  he  was  the 
first  of  the  Teutons  to  claim  his  right.  But  when  he  claimed 
it  he  did  not  disavow  his  teachers.  Leofric  put  his  English 
books  beside  his  Latin  books,  as  Turner  proudly  claimed  a 
place  for  those  pictures  which  expressed  his  genius  by  the 
side  of  the  productions  of  Claude  Lorraine. 

In  the  account  of  Leofric  which  in  his  great  work  on 

1  p.  15. 
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the  Norman  Conquest  Professor  Freeman  gives  us,  there 
is  a  slight,  perhaps  unconscious  suggestion  of  disparagement. 
Freeman  is  not  an  admirer  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
Leofric  was  Edward's  Chaplain  to  begin  with,  and  his 
Chancellor  later  on.  Leofric  is  not  English  enough  to 
satisfy  the  historian  whose  heart  is  with  Earl  Godwin,  and 
Harold,  Earl  and  King.  But  an  examination  of  Leofric's 
books — and  it  would  seem  that  Leofric  read  his  books  as 
well  as  owned  them — has  a  tendency  to  set  the  Bishop  in 
a  more  favourable  light.  They  appear  to  reveal  a  man 
who,  outside  his  official  and  professional  life,  touches 
humanity  at  many  points,  who  has  his  tastes,  his  culture 
— carried  on  for  its  own  sake — and  who  very  distinctly 
desires  to  be  a  bishop  of  Englishmen. 

He  came  from  Lorraine,  as  other  contemporary  Bishops  did, 
men  like  himself,  with  purpose  in  them  and  power.  He 
found  the  diocese  plundered  and  stripped;  he  recovered 
much  of  its  property  and  added  to  it.  He  brought  the  See 
from  Crediton  to  Exeter  with  two  thoughts  in  his  mind, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  document  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor settling  the  Bishopric  in  its  new  centre.  He  came 
there  to  find  a  larger  population,  and  he  came  to  find  "a 
better  defence." 

The  Danes  had  wrought  mischief  in  Exeter  upon  buildings 
and  upon  books.  Cnut,  indeed,  had  repaired  the  mischief  as 
far  as  buildings  went,  but  he  could  not  so  easily  replace 
books.  So  we  find  it  recorded  in  a  document,  still  extant, 
that  only  four  or  five  books,  in  a  most  miserable  (yilissimas) 
condition,  were  to  be  found  there  when  Leofric  came. 

Leofric  came  to  Exeter  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  he  must  have  been  himself  in  middle 
Ufe.  He  grew  up,  therefore,  and  accumulated  his  books 
while  it  was  still  fresh  in  men's  minds  that  the  preceding 
generation  had  been  expected  to  wind  up  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  books  and  buildings  had  been  left  to  perish.  By 
Leofric's  time,  however,  a  different  feeling  had  come  to  pre- 
vail ;  books  and  buildings  were  once  more  things  of  interest, 
the  world  felt  that  it  had  a  future,  it  gave  itself  to  planting 
and  building,  to  reading  and  writing,  to  rearing  statelier 
buildings  and  writing  more  ponderous  books. 

Of  the  sixty  books  that  Leofric  left  behind  him  all  are 
interesting;  many  of  high  value;  one  is  unique.  Together 
they  seem  to  vindicate  for  their  owner  and  donor  the 
character  of  a  man  who  was  likely  to  bring  forth  out  of 
his  treasures  things  new  and  old. 
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Some  of  his  books  almost  any  Bishop  of  his  day  would 
have  had;  some  reveal  the  personality  of  the  man  who 
owned  them ;  one  chief  gift  may  be  trusted  to  do  more,  to 
express  a  wise  and  discerning  policy  in  this  the  first  Bishop 
of  a  diocese  destined  to  produce  a  long  series  of  great 
Englishmen. 

He  has  a  Missal  in  English,  as  we  may  infer  from  its 
English  title.  He  has  song-books,  and  reading-books  (service- 
books  of  course)  for  winter  and  summer,  in  English.  It  is 
specially  mentioned  that  his  Christe's  Book — I  suppose  an 
Evangelistarium — is  in  English.  He  has  a  Penitential  in 
English.  All  these,  surely,  are  indications  of  character ;  he 
does  not  despise  the  speech  of  his  people,  his  ministrations 
are  intended  to  come  home  to  men's  hearts  and  bosoms.  But 
it  is  when  we  pass  beyond  the  range  of  the  books  that  he 
had  as  a  Bishop,  and  come  to  those  that  he  had  as  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  that  our  view  of  him  as  the  founder  of  a  library, 
and  the  fashioner,  as  far  as  influence  enabled  him  to  be  so, 
of  his  people's  minds,  encourages  us  to  believe  that  we  have 
in  him  a  man  marked  by  what  nowadays  we  call  breadth  of 
character,  largeness  of  heart  and  mind.  We  shall  find  illus- 
trations both  in  the  list  of  his  Latin  and  of  his  English 
books. 

And  here  the  first  place  is  claimed  by  the  chief  treasure 
of  Exeter  Cathedral  Library,  the  one  survivor  at  Exeter  of 
all  the  sixty,  the  very  fittest  to  survive,  the  book  known 
through  the  world  of  literature  as  the  Exeter  Book. 

Let  me  answer  the  question  which  a  good  many  here  to- 
day, though  not  .all  perhaps,  can  answer  for  themselves. 

What  is  the  Exeter  Book  ?  The  question  is  answered 
briefly  by  Professor  Earle  {Anglo- Saooon  Literature :  S.P.C.K.). 
It  is  answered  fully  by  Mr.  GoUancz,  who  has  written  of 
it  and  edited  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  laid  himself  out  to 
interpret  it.  English  and  German  learning  have  been  spent 
freely  upon  it,  as  well  they  might  be.  Caedmon  is  earlier ; 
Bede  is  earlier ;  Kynewulf  comes  next.  The  Exeter  Book  is 
substantially  the  work  of  Kynewulf.  Its  title  as  it  lies  in 
its  glass  case  is  A  myckel  Englisc  hole,  and  it  explains  itself 
in  words  that  mean  "  Containing  many  things  song-wise 
wrought."  It  is  an  epitome  of  what  English  literature  was 
in  the  future  to  do,  and  it  is  marked  deeply  by  that  sub- 
jective temper  which  has,  all  through,  given  a  note  of  intro- 
spection to  English  religion.  Yet  it  is  objective  too.  Its 
foundation  is  Christ.  He,  as  this  book  shows,  is  the  Alpha 
of  English  literature. 
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This  MS.  was  written,  Mr.  GoUancz  thinks,  "some  time  in- 
the  tenth  century  or  early  in  the  eleventh,"  but  its  contents 
are  at  least  two  centuries  older.  For  Kynewulf  has,  in  two 
places,  interwoven  the  letters  of  his  name  with  the  substance 
of  the  poems,  so  that  the  one  cannot  be  read  without  the 
other.  He  has  done  this  in  two  ways — one  is  simple,  the 
other  is  intricate.  In  the  simpler  instance,  in  the  legend 
of  St.  Juliana,  the  eight  letters  of  his  name  are  found  in  three 
lines ;  twice  there  are  three  letters  in  a  line,  once  there  are 
two.  These  eight  letters  stand  for  eight  persons,  each  of 
whom  bears  the  name  of  a  Eune,  the  Eunes  being  used 
in  their  character  of  capital  letters  in  the  Scandinavian 
"futhorc,"  or  alphabet.  In  the  subtler  arrangement  found 
in  the  longest  composition — the  poem  in  honour  of  our 
Lord — the  Eunic  letters  enter  into  the  ideas  with  which 
the  poet  is  concerned,  and  are  used  to  express  the  sense 
which  each  Eune  suggests.  Kynewulf  had  thus  a  double 
task.  He  could  not  bury  his  name  in  any  place  that  he 
chose,  as  he  could  in  the  first  case,  but  he  had  to  get  the 
Runic  letters  of  his  name  into  such  places  as  would  admit 
of  the  letters  as  expressing  in  their  proper  meaning  a  sense 
in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  passage. 

This  book,  then,  is  substantially  the  work  of  Kynewulf 
since  his  name  is  inseparable  from  it;  but  it  is  not  all  his 
work,  nor  is  it  all  exactly  as  it  was  written.  Mr.  Gollancz 
says  that  all  the  critics  are  agreed  that  the  poet  flourished  in 
Northumbria  as  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  eighth 
century.  But  this  MS.  is,  it  seems,  a  Wessex  version  of  a 
North  English  composition.  "  Wessex  merely  preserved  the 
poems,  Northumbria  produced  them."  The  strength  of 
Wessex  from  Alfred's  days  has  been  displayed  in  prose. 
Mr.  Gollancz  quotes  aptly  enough  Chaucer's  parson  saying 
of  himself: — 

**  Trusteth  wel,  1  am  a  Sotherne  manj 
I  cannot  geste,  rom,  ram,  ruf,  by  my  letter, 
And  God  wote  rime  hold  I  but  litel  better, 
And  therefore  if  you  list  I  will  not  glose, 
I  wol  tell  a  litel  tale  in  prose." 

You  will  like  to  have  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  little 
poems  full  of  tender  feeling  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
golden  treasury  of  English  songs  and  lyrics. 

**  To  the  Frisian  wife 
comes  a  dear  welcome  guest ; 
the  keel  is  at  rest ; 
his  vessel  is  come ; 
her  husband  is  home ; 
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her  own  cherished  lord 
she  leads  to  the  board ; 
his  wet  weeds  she  wrings ; 
dry  garments  she  brings. 
Ah  !  happy  is  he, 
whom  safe  from  the  sea, 
his  true  love  awaits  ! " 

This  book,  then,  with  its  Christus,  its  Church  history,  its 
early  poems,  its  riddles — all  "song- wise  wrought" — is  the 
one  survival  at  Exeter  of  the  books  that  Leofric  gave  when 
he  endowed  his  See  with  all  his  worldly  goods.  Leofric's 
Missal  exists,  but  it  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  sent  thither 
in  troublous  times  by  its  too  timid  or  too  impecunious  cus- 
todians ;  but  this  treasure  has  survived  all  vicissitudes,  and 
scholars  come  from  far  to  study  in  its  least  interesting  pages 
that  early  form  of  English  speech  in  which  King  Alfred 
expressed  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  History  of  Orosius,  and 
the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  of  Theodoric's  unfortunate 
minister,  Boethius. 

Passing  by  other  books  as  of  no  special  significance,  we 
may  linger  for  a  moment  in  the  company  of  two  authors, 
one  a  Christian  poet,  the  other  a  poet  who  was  thought  in 
the  Middle  Ages  to  have  become  a  Christian — Prudentius 
and  Statins.  Statins  lived  and  wrote  in  Kome  in  the  darkest 
time  of  the  first  century;  Prudentius  lived  and  wrote  in 
Spain  in  the  best  part  of  the  fourth  century. 

Prudentius  was  a  kind  of  Keble  in  his  day — of  Keble  and 
John  Bunyan  in  one.  More  than  one  writer  has  seen  this 
resemblance,  and  Mr.  Walter  Lock  has  given  expression  to  it 
in  his  article  on  Prudentius  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography,  The  Christian  Year  is  anticipated  in  the  Kathe- 
merinon,  and  the  fight  for  Mansoul  in  the  Psychomachia. 
It  is  a  book  that  seems  to  reveal  something  of  its  owner. 
The  man  who  cared  for  Prudentius  was  a  man  of  like  literary 
passions  with  ourselves. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said  about  Statins.  It  is  not 
surprising,  though  it  is  pleasant,  to  find  Prudentius  in 
Leofric's  library ;  but  what  brings  Statins  into  the  Christian 
Spaniard's  company?  It  helps  us  to  find  the  true  answer 
to  notice  that  Alcuin,  in  his  ingenious  poetical  catalogue  of 
the  books  that  were  in  his  time  to  be  found  in  the  Library 
at  York,  notices  that  Statins  was  one  of  them.  Statins  was 
a  poet  of  Domitian's  time — the  Silver  Age  of  literature.  A 
charming  poem  on  Sleep  reveals  to  us  that  insomnia  is  not 
a  modern  trouble  only.  But  what  his  works  could  not  do,  a 
circumstance  that  rests  upon  no  very  stable  foundation  did ; 
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he  was  thought  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  have  become  a 
Christian.  That  opinion  held  the  field  in  Dante's  day,  for 
one  of  the  most  interesting  dialogues  in  the  Purgatorio  is 
that  which  took  place  between  Virgil  and  Statins  in  Dante's 
hearing.^  Virgil  is  made  by  Dante  to  ask  Statius  how  it 
was  that  he  had  "  followed  the  fisherman  " — in  other  words, 
become  a  Christian.  Statius  replies,  in  substance,  that 
Virgil  himself  was  the  cause  of  it.  First  he  had  made  him 
a  poet,  and  then  a  Christian.  It  is  a  charming  passage,  and 
the  compliment  thus  indirectly  paid  to  the  Mantuan  poet  by 
the  Florentine  is  more  than  graceful.  But  all  this  apart,  the 
presence  of  Statius  in  so  select  a  library  is  a  pleasant  proof 
that  the  attitude  of  Leofric  to  literature  was  free  from  the 
scruples  that  made  Jerome,  and  even  Augustine,  enjoy  their 
classics  with  a  conscience  not  quite  void  of  oflfence,  though 
he  may  not  have  gone  as  far  as  we  have  seen  that  Dante  did 
two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  and  considered  Virgil  as  one 
of  those  who  prepared,  in  his  measure,  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

The  impression  made  upon  us  by  these  two  books  is 
confirmed  by  finding  another  Christian  poet,  less  familiar  to 
us  than  Prudentius,  but  well  worth  knowing — I  mean 
Sedulius.  There  were  two  writers  of  this  name — one  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  other  in  the  ninth.  One  was  a  Eoman, 
the  other  a  Scot — ^that  is,  an  Irishman.  The  first  was  a  poet, 
the  second  a  commentator.  It  is  the  poet  whom  Leofric 
honours  with  a  place  in  his  library,  and  honours  himself 
thereby,  for  Sedulius  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  fine 
characters  who  discover  by  a  true  instinct  the  best  people 
of  their  day,  drawing  and  being  drawn  into  close  intercourse, 
pure  and  lofty ;  plain  living,  high  thinking,  and  lowly  self- 
reverence  being  the  chief  notes  of  their  character. 

He  says  of  himself  that  he  yearned  to  attract  the  heathen 
by  telling  them  the  wonders  of  the  GospeL  So  he  wrote  his 
Carmen  Paschale,  because  there  is  as  yet  very  little  Christian 
poetry,  and  he  thinks  that  many  are  attracted  by  poetry 
more  than  by  prose. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  this  book  in  Leofric's  library ;  it  is 
surely  one  of  those  books  which  help  to  reveal  the  man  who 
owns  them.  It  is  a  book  that  would  stir  all  the  missionary 
spirit  in  him,  and  feed  the  flame  of  loving  solicitude  for  his 
people,  which,  it  is  plain,  possessed  his  spirit. 

Turning  from  poetry  to  history  and  philosophy,  we  find 
two  books  of  the  highest  interest — Orosius  and  Boethius. 

"^  P.urg<Uorio,  canto  xxi. 
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Orosius,  like  Prudentius,  was  a  Spaniard,  born  in  the 
fourth  century,  but  his  chief  work  was  done  in  the  fifth. 
We  owe  to  him  our  knowledge  of  why  it  was  that  the  Goths 
set  themselves  to  prop  the  falling  empire  rather  than  to 
overthrow  it.  It  was  not  in  them,  their  leader  thought,  to 
take  up  the  burden  that  would  fall  upon  them  if  they 
destroyed  the  old  framework  of  society.  Orosius  heard  the 
story  at  Bethlehem  from  a  citizen  of  Narbonne,  who,  like 
himself,  was  on  a  visit  to  St.  Jerome.  This  citizen  had 
heard  the  very  words  fall  from  the  lips  of  Alaric's  brother-in- 
law  and  successor,  Ataulphus. 

On  his  way  back  to  Spain,  Orosius  put  in  at  Carthage  and 
visited  St.  Augustine.  The  visit  had  consequences.  The 
empire  was  breaking  up.  The  pagan  part  of  the  population 
accused  Christianity  of  being  the  chief  cause  of  the  calamity. 
Friends  and  foes  looked  for  an  answer  to  the  charge.  To 
meet  it  St.  Augustine  wrote  that  great  book  of  his  which  we 
know  as  Tlie  City  of  God.  The  familiar  hymn  "  We  Ve  no 
abiding  city  here,"  represents  the  tone  and  substance  of  that 
book.  That  part  of  the  answer  met  the  wants  of  Christians. 
Orosius,  at  St.  Augustine's  suggestion,  wrote  the  other  half 
of  the  answer.  It  was  a  compendium  of  universal  history, 
designed  to  illustrate  the  statement  on  which  it  is  founded, 
viz.,  that  there  were  troubles  before  there  were  Christians; 
the  ages  of  heathenism  had  known  greater  calamities  still. 
This  book  became  the  accepted  manual  of  history  for  the 
Middle  Ages:  Bede  had  it,  Alcuin  had  it,  and  our  own 
Alfred  made  it  an  English  book,  adding  considerably  to  it  in 
matters  better  known  to  him  than  to  Orosius.  No  book  in 
Leofric's  collection,  always  excepting  the  Exeter  Book,  is  of 
much  greater  interest  when  its  history  and  its  contents  are 
taken  together. 

We  turn  from  history  to  philosophy,  from  a  Spaniard 
who  knew  Jerome  and  Augustine  to  a  Eoman  who  knew 
Theodoric  and  Cassiodorus.  The  palm  of  pathetic  interest 
is  borne  by  Boethius. 

I  say  pathetic  interest  advisedly,  for  the  life  of  Boethius 
ended  in  tragedy.  To  match  his  vicissitudes,  the  contrast  of 
his  beginning  and  his  end,  we  should  have  to  look  to  the 
times  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  then  should  have  to  accumu- 
late upon  his  single  head  the  sorrows  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and,  as  far  as  it  would  go  in  the 
measure  of  Boethius's  punishment,  the  tamer  execution  of 
Thomas  Cromwell.  Boethius,  however,  was  long  enough  in 
prison  to  write  the  book  that  of  itself  would  have  made  him 
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famous  if  he  had  written  nothing  else.  The  bare  list  of 
editions  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  chiefly  of  this,  his 
greatest  work,  runs,  as  Mr.  Hodgkin  has  pointed  out,  to  fifty 
pages. 

This  remarkable  man  is  better  known  to  us  than  any  man 
of  his  time  who  comes  into  the  story  of  the  march  of  Philo- 
sophy. He  was  born  at  Kome,  of  an  ancient  Koman  family; 
he  was  educated  at  Athens  before  Justinian  had  shut  up  the 
last  school  of  philosophy,  marking  thereby  the  official  end  of 
Neo-Platouism. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  and  varied  accomplishments — 
philosopher,  theologian,  musician,  and  mathematician.  He 
had  translated  into  Latin  thirty  books  of  Aristotle.  His 
treatise  on  music  was  a  text-book  for  centuries.  He  had 
himself  been  Consul  at  Eome,  and  lived  to  see  his  two  sons 
Consuls  also.  He  ranks,  in  the  books,  as  a  Neo-Platonist, 
but  it  was  his  ambition  to  harmonise  and  blend  the  philo- 
sophies of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  He  early  resolved  to  trans- 
late all  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  all  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
and  he  lived  to  do  a  great  deal  towards  the  realisation  of  his 
aim.  He  is  one  chief  source  of  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

"Through  your  translations,"  says  his  friend  Cassiodorus, 
who  was  Theodoric's  prime  minister,  or  rather  his  secretary, 
"the  music  of  Pythagoras  and  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy 
are  read  by  the  Italians  ;  the  arithmetic  of  Nicomachus  and 
the  geometry  of  Euclid  are  heard  by  the  Westerns;  the 
theology  of  Plato  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle  dispute  in  the 
language  of  Quirinus ;  the  mechanical  Archimedes  you  have 
restored  in  a  Latin  dress  to  the  Sicilians,  and  whatever  dis- 
cipline or  art  fertile  Greece  has  produced  through  the  efforts 
of  individual  men,  Eome  has  received  in  her  own  language 
through  your  single  instrumentality." 

By  far  the  most  famous  of  his  writings  was  his  book  on 
the  Consolation  of  Philosophy.  Gibbon  describes  it  as  a 
golden  volume,  not  unworthy  of  the  leisure  of  Plato  or 
TuUy,  but  claiming  incomparable  merit  from  the  barbarism 
of  the  times  and  the  circumstances  of  the  author. 

Its  place  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  conspicuous  and,  in  the 
highest  degree,  honourable.  Asser,  Alfred^s  friend  and  in- 
structor, commented  on  it,  and  deeply  interested  his  royal 
scholar  in  it,  so  that  he  turned  it  into  English,  as  he  did 
Orosius.  In  later  days  the  celebrated  Schoolman  and  truly 
Christian  Bishop,  Eobert  Grossetete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
wrote  another  commentary  on  it,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first 
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books  issued  by  Caxton  when  printing  was  established  at 
Westminster. 

Statins,  Orosius,  Prudentius,  Boethius,  all  hftve  a  place  in 
the  present  library,  but  all  of  them  are  represented  by  printed 
editions  with  no  special  history.  Boethius  alone,  in  folio,  is 
found  amongst  the  132  books  sold  to  the  Bodleian  in  1602 ; 
this,  like  the  Missal  parted  with  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
at  the  same  time,  may  have  been  Leofric's.  The  other  books 
here  referred  to  have  disappeared. 

Leofric  protected  his  gift  to  the  Cathedral  by  a  solemn 
imprecation,  which,  alas!  lost  its  magic  in  later  days.  Si 
quis  ilium  inde  ahstulerit  eteme  suhiaceat  maledictioni.  Fiat, 
Mat,  a  later  hand  has  added,  Confirma  hoc  deus  quod  operatus 
es  in  nobis.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  1602  were  not  afraid, 
nor  rent  their  clothes,  but  they  gave  up  their  treasures  with 
prodigal  economy,  and  illustrated  one  of  the  vicissitudes 
which  befall  a  Cathedral  library,  the  danger  which  has  come 
when  the  question  is  provoked,  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ? 

Such,  then,  was  the  Cathedral  Library  as  Leofric  founded  it. 
These  are  the  books  that  he  bequeathed.  It  may  fairly  be 
said  that  the  books,  though  few,  are  fit :  in  breadth  of  human 
interest,  in  literary  value,  in  firm  links  with  the  best  life  of 
past  days  they  hold  their  own  in  comparison  with  the  larger 
collections  of  later  times. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  Library  in  a  later  stage. 

The  diligence  of  Dr.  Oliver  long  ago  provided  us  with  an 
inventory,  taken  in  the  year  1327,  which  enables  us  to  make 
an  interesting  comparison  of  the  books  as  Leofric  left  them, 
and  as  the  great  mediaeval  Bishop,  John  de  Grandisson,  found 
them.  There  had  been  a  considerable  increase ;  the  volumes 
were  in  number  more  than  five  to  one.  Fifteen  Bishops, 
however,  had  come  and  gone,  and  two  centuries  and  a  half 
had  intervened.  There  have  come  new  editions  of  Prosper 
and  Persius,  Arator  and  Sedulius,  Prudentius  and  Boethius ; 
and  natural  history,  which  makes  no  figure  in  Leofric's 
library,  is  represented  by  a  costly  copy  of  Pliny;  but  the 
imagination  is  starved,  there  is  no  more  poetry,  there  is 
instead  canon  law  by  the  hundredweight. 

This  lack  of  poetry,  between  the  eleventh  and  the  four- 
teenth century,  opens  up  a  question  of  singular  and 
suggestive  interest,  viz.,  the  relation  to  literature  of  the 
amazing  development  of  Gothic  architecture. 

In  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  summary  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  thirteenth  century  which 
Bishop    Lightfoot    embodied    in    the    lectures    which    he 
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delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion of  Edinburgh  in  1874,  he  quoted  from  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris  a  suggestive  remark  made  by  a  priest  of  the 
great  Parisian  church,  who,  pointing  with  his  right  hand 
to  one  of  the  earliest  volumes  issued  from  the  Nuremberg 
press,  and  with  his  left  to  the  huge  Cathedral,  standing  out 
dark  and  sphinx-like  against  the  star-lit  sky,  exclaimed, 
"This  will  be  the  death  of  that;  the  book  will  kill  the 
building." 

The  same  anecdote,  in  precisely  the  same  application,  is 
found  in  Mr.  Ferguson's  History  of  Architecture,^  A  thought 
presented  to  us  by  two  such  vigorous  and  independent  minds 
demands  careful  attention.  Let  us  see  how  Bishop  Lightfoot 
works  it  out.  He  is  describing  the  marvellous  eflBorescence 
of  faculty  that  characterised  the  thirteenth  century,  and  his 
attention  is  caught  by  the  spectacle,  everywhere  in  England, 
of  architecture  creating  "  stone  poems." 

He  speaks  of  a  succession  of  "  architectural  marvels  "  ;^  it 
was  "  as  if  the  world  had  shaken  itself,  and  throwing  off  the 
slough  of  age  had  clothed  itself  with  a  white  robe  of 
churches."  He  speaks  of  the  period  comprised  within  the 
lifetime  of  Edward  I.,  that  is,  from  1239  to  1307,  and  thus 
sums  up  its  achievements : — 

"  The  Cathedral  at  Salisbury  was  amongst  the  earliest  works  of 
the  period,  the  Choir  work  of  Henry  d'Estria  at  Canterbury 
among  the  latest.  And  spanning  the  interval  you  have  Exeter 
and  Wells  and  Ely  and  Peterborough  and  Lincoln  and  West- 
minster and  York  and  Lichfield  and  S.  Albans  and  Norwich  and 
Hereford — in  several  cases  the  greater  part,  in  others  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  building  features.'' 

He  then  glances  at  the  parallel  development  in  North 
France,  and  finds  the  period  "unapproachable." 

"  Thifl  age,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  was  very  far  from  devoid 
of  literary  aspirations.  It  was  characterised  by  extraordinary 
educational  activity.  Its  metaphysical  acuteness  and  logical 
subtlety  could  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  time,  ancient 
or  modem.  Its  chronicles,  though  not  exhibiting  the  highest 
type  of  history,  are  not  to  be  despised.  But,  as  a  vehicle  of  the 
imagination,  literature  had  not  yet  got  a  footing  in  England. 
Indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  was  hardly  possible. 
Imaginative  literature  requires  a  language  full,  flexible,  at  once 
popular  and  refined.  But  the  alternative  oflered  at  this  time  was 
inadequate  for  the  purpose.     The  old   literary  language,  Latin, 

^  VoL  L  p.  648,  2  Lectures^  p.  154. 
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was  fast  deteriorating — the  Latin  of  the  thirteenth  century  is 
confessedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  The 
literary  language  of  the  future,  the  native  English,  was  still  rude 
and  unformed;  it  had  not  yet  heen  taken  up  hy  the  cultivated 
classes.  It  is  said,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  one  of  our  three  first  Edwards  could  speak  a 
word  of  English.  A  whole  century  was  needed  after  England  was 
recovered  for  the  English  before  the  language  was  so  far  developed, 
that  the  master  genius  of  Chaucer  could  mould  it  to  the  higher 
purposes  of  poetry."  ^ 

"  In  the  thirteenth  century,"  he  goes  on  to  say,^  "  the  temple  or 
the  cathedral  was  the  most  effective  form  in  which  creative  genius 
could  appeal  to  the  public.  The  stone  book  was  the  most  easily 
deciphered,  the  most  widely  read,  the  most  importunate  and  self- 
asserting  form  of  poetry.  In  the  England  of  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was,  as  we  saw,  not  only  without  an  equal,  but  without 
an  antagonist.  Hence  imagination  wrote  down  all  her  poetic 
thoughts  in  masonry — grave  and  gay  alike — her  highest  effusions 
as  well  as  her  most  serious  communings;  for  what  else  are  the 
grotesque  carvings  which  sometimes  appear  in  such  strange 
company  with  the  most  solemn  subjects,  but  the  mopings  and 
mournings  of  the  age,  the  cynicisms,  the  satires,  possibly  even 
the  scepticisms,  of  the  mediaeval  mind,  the  imagination  seeking 
relief  in  some  freak  of  merriment  or  some  grin  of  sarcasm  1 " 

We  must  resign  ourselves,  then,  to  the  conditions  under 
which,  in  these  centuries,  men  laboured  at  literature.  "  You 
must  not  ask  me,"  said  the  French  statesman  last  year  to 
the  English  ambassador,  **for  the  impossible."  **Such  as 
I  have,"  said  even  an  apostle,  "  give  I  thee."  The  age  of  the 
transformation  of  the  Cathedrals  wrote  its  poetry  in  stone,  and 
waited  patiently  the  coming  of  Dante  for  the  renaissance 
of  poetry  in  written  language. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  glance  at  the  list  of  fifteen 
Bishops  who  fill  the  space  between  Leofric  and  Grandisson, 
to  dwell  briefly  upon  the  chief  intellectual  and  spiritual 
movements  of  the  time,  and  then,  in  the  light  of  these 
considerations,  to  look  again  at  the  books  in  the  Library 
when  the  "  Inventorium "  is  made. 

Osbert,  the  second  Bishop  of  Exeter,  like  the  first,  had 
been  Chaplain  to  the  Confessor,  and  was  present  at  the 
dedication  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  year  before  the 
Conquest.  In  1073  he  was  consecrated  at  St.  Paul's  by 
Lanfranc.  He,  too,  was  English  in  sympathy,  as  his 
predecessor  was.     It  is  plain  that  he  did  not  care  for  the 

^  Lectures,  p.  150.  ^  Ibid,,  p.  152. 
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monks  who  came  from  Battle  Abbey  to  their  priory  at 
Exeter,  for  Anselm  intercedes  with  him  on  their  behalf, 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  ring  their  bells  and  be  helped 
to  build  their  church.  There  was,  in  his  time,  a  canon  of 
Exeter,  named  Leowine,  who  outlived  his  Bishop,  but  was 
bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  him,  for  he  bequeaths 
to  the  "  Church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter  at  Exeter  for  the 
soul  of  Bishop  Osbert  and  his  own,"  a  copy  of  the  text 
of  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  other  things,  and  protects  his 
gift,  as  Leofric  did  his,  by  a  strong  imprecation,  diflfering, 
however,  from  Leofric's  by  a  considerate  reservation  of  a 
tender  character,  in  case  of  abstraction  "for  the  advantage 
of  the  poor  in  time  of  famine."  This  gift  of  the  Gospels 
in  his  Bishop's  name  as  well  as  his  own,  and  this  thought- 
fulness  for  the  poor,  are  pleasant  incidents  so  soon  after 
the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  third  Bishop  of  Exeter,  William  Warelwast,  was  a 
nephew  of  the  Conqueror.  He,  too,  had  been  a  Chaplain, 
not  to  the  Confessor,  but  to  the  Conqueror  and  to  William 
Eufus.  He  left  his  mark  upon  the  Cathedral,  for  the  great 
square  towers  were  built  in  his  days;  but  of  any  effect 
upon  the  Library  there  is  no  certain  trace.  An  old  Ponti- 
fical, however,  of  this  Bishop's  gift  was  preserved  retro 
magnum  altar e  down  to  1506. 

Anselm,  to  whom  he  had  been  uncivil  at  Dover,  con- 
secrated him.  Three  of  Anselm's  books — the  Cur  Deus 
Homo?  is  not  one  of  them — are  found  in  the  Inventory; 
one  of  them  points  to  an  early  date,  the  Liher  de  Corpore 
Domini,  The  Cur  Deus  Homo  may,  however,  have  been 
included  in  Plures  lihri  Anselmi  in  uno  volumine. 

Passing  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  Bishops,  of  whom  little 
is  recorded,  we  come  to  a  name  that  is  in  many  ways  a 
name  of  interest,  that  of  Bishop  Bartholomew.  He  was 
"of  humble  origin,"  but  the  touch  and  torch  of  genius 
hghted  up  his  life.  He  felt  the  fascination  of  philosophic 
thought,  and  read  the  riddle  of  the  universe  his  way.  Pre- 
destination is  one  of  his  interests,  free  will  another.  He, 
too,  had  a  short  and  'easy  method  with  the  Jews,  full  as 
it  could  hold  "acuminis  et  nervorum."  Poor  Semites 
doomed  soon  to  sharper  trials  than  this  Bishop^s  Dialogues ! 
The  Bishop's  magnum  opus  is  found  in  its  place  in  1327, 
and  other  works  of  his  were  still  there  in  1506.  Theologians 
of  the  same  name  were  till  recently  to  be  found  in  the 
diocese,  men  of  mark  in  their  day,  as  ready  to  enter  the 
fray  against  a  Prime  Minister's  nominee  as  "the  luminary 
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of  the  English  Church"  was  to  resist  the  authority  behind 
Thomas  k  Becket. 

So  Exeter  Cathedral  Library  was  the  larger  for  its  Bishop's 
labours ;  yet  the  Gentiles  were,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  much 
the  better,  and  the  Jews  were  worse.  After  all,  a  good  hymn 
is  the  best  security  for  permanent  recollection  and  abiding 
usefulness.  A  good  hymn  is  the  best  security,  though  a 
good  sermon  may  now  and  then  under  favouring  circum- 
stances run  a  hymn  hard. 

Bishop  Bartholomew  preached  one  at  least  which  is  of 
abiding  interest.  When  Canterbury  Cathedral  was  recon- 
ciled after  the  murder  of  Becket,  Bishop  Bartholomew  was 
the  preacher.  He,  too,  had  been  reconciled  to  his  antagonist, 
had  come  to  know  him  better,  and  so  to  understand  him 
better.  Anyhow,  he  was  the  preacher  on  this  memorable 
occasion.  His  text  seems  to  reveal  a  true  and  tender  man : 
"In  the  multitude  of  the  sorrows  that  I  had  in  my  heart, 
Thy  comforts  have  refreshed  my  soul."  The  throb  of  a 
spiritual  heart  is  surely  to  be  felt  there,  and  heart  beats  to 
heart  across  the  centuries  as  we  linger  for  a  moment  over 
the  books  which  Bishop  Bartholomew  added  to  his  Cathedral 
Library. 

For  the  next  five  years  Exeter  had  a  singing  Bishop ;  his 
name  was  John.  To  him,  as  successor,  came  a  great  building 
Bishop,  Henry  Marshall,  whose  period  coincided  with  the 
time  when  choirs  were  lengthened  to  make  room  for  shrines, 
and  Lady  Chapels  were  built  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  our 
Lord.  Naturally  these  Bishops  leave  small  traces  in  the 
Library.  Nor  can  much  more  be  attributed  to  Simon  of 
Apulia,  whose  term  as  Bishop,  though  it  lasted  ten  years, 
would  have  been  longer,  except  that  a  weak  King,  and  a 
strong  Pope,  and  an  appalling  interdict,  kept  the  See  vacant 
for  over  seven  years,  and  stimulated  bad  language  rather 
than  good  literature. 

When  the  thirteenth  century  had  run  its  v  first  quarter,  and 
all  North  Europe  suddenly  started  into  newness  of  life, 
a  Bishop  of  high  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  as  he 
understood  it,  William  Brewer,  was  chosen  from  amongst 
the  Canons.  He  it  was  who  founded  the  Deanery  and 
other  dignities  within  the  Chapter,  and  spent  five  years, 
in  co-operation  with  his  brother  of  Winchester,  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

He  enlarged  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  if  not  by  books  at 
least  by  illustrations.  The  Misereres  of  the  Cathedral  are  of 
his  time,  quaintly,  but  richly,  carved  with  strange  Oriental 
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fancies  in  animal  and  human  life.  Nor  are  they  Oriental 
only,  for  Lohengrin  is  there  with  boat  and  swan. 

This  Bishop  does  leave  his  mark  upon  the  Library.  Two 
*'  great "  Bibles,  each  in  two  volumes,  valued  at  ten  marks ; 
one  Bible  in  one  volume,  valued  at  four  marks;  books  of 
homilies ;  readings  from  the  Saints — these  are  amongst  the 
books  Wilhelmi  Episcopi. 

There  were  two  Bishops  of  his  name — the  Conqueror's 
nephew,  William  Warelwast,  and  Brewer.  This  last  is  the 
donor  of  the  books,  for  they  include  "Ostiensis  in  two 
volumes."  Ostiensis,  he  of  Ostia.  Alas!  how  fleeting  a 
thing  is  fame.  "The  Tachmonite  that  sat  in  the  chief 
seat"  was  a  sufficient  description  of  an  eminent  man  when 
the  Books  of  Samuel  were  written,  but  even  he  was  in  need 
of  editorial  help  when  the  Books  of  Chronicles  were  com- 
piled. So,  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
canon  law  was  supreme,  "The  Ostian"  drew  men's  eyes  to 
Henry  de  Suza,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  "the  ablest 
Canonist  of  his  time."  Oar  eyes  fall  upon  him,  in  small 
print,  in  the  footnotes  of  the  learned,  this  time  in  Oliver  to 
wit.  He  is  useful  now  in  the  decision  of  the  point  which  of 
the  two  Williams  gave  the  great  Bibles  to  Exeter  Cathedral 
Library. 

We  reluctantly  part  company  with  this  Bishop.  Twenty 
years  he  presided  over  the  diocese.  In  his  days  the  Friars 
came  to  Exeter,  and  found  in  him  a  friend.  To  the  Domini- 
cans he  gave  a  home,  and  they  would  naturally  draw  away 
his  books.  The  great  Bibles,  however,  are  his  memorial  in 
the  inventory  of  books  which  the  Cathedral  possessed 
in  1327. 

After  Brewer  came  Blondy  for  twelve  years,  and  then 
Walter  Bronescombe  for  twenty.  Europe  was  all  astir  in 
Bronescombe's  time,  the  time  of  Gregory  X.,  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  of  Bonaventura,  of  Dante,  of  Marco  Polo,  of  "  the 
formation  of  nations  in  Europe  as  we  now  know  them." 

Of  making  many  books  there  was  no  end,  but  few  of  them 
find  their  way  at  once  to  Exeter.  A  catalogue  of  the  books 
in  Friemhay,  where  the  minor  brethren  were,  or  in  the  house 
of  the  Dominicans,  where  the  more  learned  brethren  were, 
would,  if  we  had  it,  be  better  evidence  as  to  how  speedily  or 
slowly  new  thoughts  "  in  the  letter  "  moved  about  the  world. 

The  two  Bishops  who  followed  Bronescombe  were  Quivil 
and  Bitton.  They  did  little  for  the  Library.  They,  as  we 
have  seen,  thought  and  wrote  in  stone.  At  no  time  in  the 
whole  history  of  civilisation  is  a  sharp  distinction  between 
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building  and  writing  more  utterly  misleading  than  in  theirs. 
Bishop  Lightfooty  in  the  lecture  referred  to,  has  argued  this 
point  with  ample  knowledge  and  wonderful  insight.  The 
imagination  had  no  other  outlet,  or  vehicle,  or  medium,  than 
stone.  It  was  too  late  for  Latin,  too  early  for  the  modem 
forms  of  speech. 

So  not  only  the  beliefs  but  the  "  mopings  and  mournings, 
and  even  the  scepticisms  "  of  men  were  uttered  in  stone.  Nay, 
even  when  a  rich  and  powerful  Bishop  like  Stapeldon — whose 
career  runs  out  to  its  close  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  four- 
teenth century — leaves  a  large  legacy  of  books  to  his 
Cathedral,  valued  at  over  £200  in  the  money  of  that  time, 
they  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds :  they  are  either  helps  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  treatises  on  Canon  Law.^ 

The  Library  increases  in  volume  and  in  value,  but  relatively 
to  Leofric's  collection  of  books  it  narrows  in  breadth  and 
human  interest. 

Bernard,  however,  finds  a  place ;  the  Schoolmen,  to  a  small 
extent,  are  represented;  new  donors  give  new  editions  of 
Boethius  and  Prudentius  and  Statins ;  a  fine  copy  of  Pliny's 
natural  history  has  come  into  view ;  there  is  an  ample  supply 
of  Missals,  Antiphonaries,  and  other  books  of  service,  and 
there  is  a  most  noteworthy  statement  that  there  is  "  in  the 
choir,  chained  for  the  use  of  the  people,  *  Unum  Portiforium 
magnum  in  duobus  voluminibus.' "  Its  value  is  set  down  at 
one  hundred  shillings. 

Alongside  of  this  the  same  giver,  with  the  same  motive, 
has  provided  and  protected  by  a  chain,  "  one  good  Psalter, 
worth  a  mark." 

As,  with  some  clear  recollection  of  the  character  of  the 
times,  we  glance  once  more  at  our  books  in  the  days  of  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  Cathedral,  we  cannot  altogether  feel 
that  the  movements  of  mind  that  were  stirring  the  life 
of  men  are  adequately  represented,  but  it  is  otherwise  when 
we  look,  as  in  a  Cathedral  Library  we  ought  to  look,  for  the 
tokens  not  of  movement  so  much  as  of  rest.  There  is 
plainly  increasing  provision  for  the  permanent  spiritual 
interests  of  men.  Unconsciously,  and  uncontroversially, 
these  come  in  the  results  of  reverent  and  thoughtful  study 
of  the  Scriptures  in  older  or  more  recent  times,  till  we  find 
that  there  are  few  parts  of  the  Bible  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  which  some  provision  is  not  made. 

The  next  surviving  list  of  the  books  was  made  in  1506. 

^  Oliver  Livesy  p.  64. 
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Between  the  years  1327  and  1506  two  great  revolutions  in 
literature  affected  the  fate  of  libraries,  and  were  destined 
still  more  powerfully  to  affect  them.  The  invention  of 
printing  multiplied  books ;  the  revival  of  learning  multiplied 
ideas. 

Printing,  of  all  the  arts,  is  that  one  which  most  con- 
spicuously was  born  full  grown.  In  Latin  and  in  Greek 
alike  an  early  book  is  a  beautiful  book.  The  Greek  type  of 
the  Complutensian  Polygot  holds  the  eye  and  delights  it. 
The  admiration  which  in  our  days  is  felt  for  a  beautiful 
manuscript  disqualifies  us  for  the  effort  necessary  to  realise 
the  contrast  between  the  estimation  in  which  books  written 
by  the  hand  were  held,  and  the  glowing  appreciation  which 
waited  upon  the  early  triumphs  of  the  early  printers. 

In  the  year  1506  Hugh  Oldham  had  been  Bishop  of 
Exeter  two  years.  His  effigy,  carefully  restored,  lies  in  the 
Chantry  Chapel  which  bears  his  name,  overloaded  with 
elaborate  aud  gaudy  ornament,  which  he,  however,  probably 
wore,  as  sensible  men  wear  the  dress  of  their  time,  without 
vanity  or  self-consciousness. 

In  that  year  a  careful  inventory  was  made  of  all  the  things 
that  the  Cathedral  possessed,  including  the  books. 

In  this  inventory  a  separation  is  made  between  books  used 
in  worship  and  books  required  for  purposes  of  study.  It  is 
a  most  minute  and  careful  and  precise  document.  We  can 
see  in  its  pages  the  very  books  that  lie,  each  in  its  place, 
before  the  several  dignitaries,  and  the  books  that  find  a  place 
at  the  back  of  the  stalls  behind  them. 

Meantime,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  somewhere  over 
the  south  ambulatory  of  the  Cloisters,  the  lightest  and 
sunniest  spot  that  could  be  chosen,  a  separate  building 
appears  for  the  first  time,  and  is  called  "  the  Library."  The 
inventory  with  which  we  are  dealing  enables  us  to  estimate 
its  size  and  even  its  shape. 

At  Wells  and  Hereford  there  still  exist  such  arrangements 
as  enable  us  to  see  the  method  in  which  the  books  were 
arranged. 

Over  three  hundred  and  fifty  works,  distributed  in  eleven 
desks,  each  volume  chained,  yet  so  that  its  chain  might  be 
sUpped  off  from  the  iron  rod  that  ran  along  the  length  of  the 
desk,  at  the  foot  of  the  books,  by  the  custodian  who  kept 
the  key  that  confined  the  end  of  the  rod  or  liberated  it« 
Such  was  the  Library. 

What  became  of  these  books,  these  links  with  the  past, 
these  witnesses  whose  testimony,  not  always  too  articulate, 
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building  and  writing  more  utterly  misleading  than  in  theirs. 
Bishop  Lightfooty  in  the  lecture  referred  to,  has  argued  this 
point  with  ample  knowledge  and  wonderful  insight.  The 
imagination  had  no  other  outlet,  or  vehicle,  or  me(£um,  than 
stone.  It  was  too  late  for  Latin,  too  early  for  the  modem 
forms  of  speech. 

So  not  only  the  beliefs  but  the  "mopings  and  mournings, 
and  even  the  scepticisms  "  of  men  were  uttered  in  stone.  Nay, 
even  when  a  rich  and  powerful  Bishop  like  Stapeldon — whose 
career  runs  out  to  its  close  in  the  tirst  quarter  of  the  four- 
teenth century — leaves  a  large  legacy  of  books  to  his 
Cathedral,  valued  at  over  £200  in  the  money  of  that  time, 
they  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds :  they  are  either  helps  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  treatises  on  Canon  Law.^ 

The  Library  increases  in  volume  and  in  value,  but  relatively 
to  Leofric's  collection  of  books  it  narrows  in  breadth  and 
human  interest. 

Bernard,  however,  finds  a  place ;  the  Schoolmen,  to  a  small 
extent,  are  represented;  new  donors  give  new  editions  of 
Boethius  and  Prudentius  and  Statins ;  a  fine  copy  of  Pliny's 
natural  history  has  come  into  view ;  there  is  an  ample  supply 
of  Missals,  Antiphonaries,  and  other  books  of  service,  and 
there  is  a  most  noteworthy  statement  that  there  is  "  in  the 
choir,  chained  for  the  use  of  the  people,  *  Unum  Portiforium 
magnum  in  duobus  voluminibus.' "  Its  value  is  set  down  at 
one  hundred  shillings. 

Alongside  of  this  the  same  giver,  with  the  same  motive, 
has  provided  and  protected  by  a  chain,  "  one  good  Psalter, 
worth  a  mark." 

As,  with  some  clear  recollection  of  the  character  of  the 
times,  we  glance  once  more  at  our  books  in  the  days  of  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  Cathedral,  we  cannot  altogether  feel 
that  the  movements  of  mind  that  were  stirring  the  life 
of  men  are  adequately  represented,  but  it  is  otherwise  when 
we  look,  as  in  a  Cathedral  Library  we  ought  to  look,  for  the 
tokens  not  of  movement  so  much  as  of  rest.  There  is 
plainly  increasing  provision  for  the  permanent  spiritual 
interests  of  men.  Unconsciously,  and  uncontroversially, 
these  come  in  the  results  of  reverent  and  thoughtful  study 
of  the  Scriptures  in  older  or  more  recent  times,  till  we  find 
that  there  are  few  parts  of  the  Bible  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  which  some  provision  is  not  made. 

The  next  surviving  list  of  the  books  was  made  in  1506. 

^  Oliver  Lives,  p.  64. 
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Between  the  years  1327  and  1506  two  great  revolutions  in 
literature  affected  the  fate  of  libraries,  and  were  destined 
still  more  powerfully  to  affect  them.  The  invention  of 
printing  multiplied  books ;  the  revival  of  learning  multiplied 
ideas. 

Printing,  of  all  the  arts,  is  that  one  which  most  con- 
spicuously was  born  full  grown.  In  Latin  and  in  Greek 
alike  an  early  book  is  a  beautiful  book.  The  Greek  type  of 
the  Complutensian  Polygot  holds  the  eye  and  delights  it. 
The  admiration  which  in  our  days  is  felt  for  a  beautiful 
manuscript  disqualifies  us  for  the  effort  necessary  to  realise 
the  contrast  between  the  estimation  in  which  books  written 
by  the  hand  were  held,  and  the  glowing  appreciation  which 
waited  upon  the  early  triumphs  of  the  early  printers. 

In  the  year  1506  Hugh  Oldham  had  been  Bishop  of 
Exeter  two  years.  His  effigy,  carefully  restored,  lies  in  the 
Chantry  Chapel  which  bears  his  name,  overloaded  with 
elaborate  aud  gaudy  ornament,  which  he,  however,  probably 
wore,  as  sensible  men  wear  the  dress  of  their  time,  without 
vanity  or  self-consciousness. 

In  that  year  a  careful  inventory  was  made  of  all  the  things 
that  the  Cathedral  possessed,  includiug  the  books. 

In  this  inventory  a  separation  is  made  between  books  used 
in  worship  and  books  required  for  purposes  of  study.  It  is 
a  most  minute  and  careful  and  precise  document.  We  can 
see  in  its  pages  the  very  books  that  lie,  each  in  its  place, 
before  the  several  dignitaries,  and  the  books  that  find  a  place 
at  the  back  of  the  stalls  behind  them. 

Meantime,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  somewhere  over 
the  south  ambulatory  of  the  Cloisters,  the  lightest  and 
sunniest  spot  that  could  be  chosen,  a  separate  building 
appears  for  the  first  time,  and  is  called  "  the  Library."  The 
inventory  with  which  we  are  dealing  enables  us  to  estimate 
its  size  and  even  its  shape. 

At  Wells  and  Hereford  there  still  exist  such  arrangements 
as  enable  us  to  see  the  method  in  which  the  books  were 
arranged. 

Over  three  hundred  and  fifty  works,  distributed  in  eleven 
desks,  each  volume  chained,  yet  so  that  its  chain  might  be 
sUpped  off  from  the  iron  rod  that  ran  along  the  length  of  the 
desk,  at  the  foot  of  the  books,  by  the  custodian  who  kept 
the  key  that  confined  the  end  of  the  rod  or  liberated  it« 
Such  was  the  Library. 

What  became  of  these  books,  these  links  with  the  past, 
these  witnesses  whose  testimony,  not  always  too  articulate, 
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building  and  writing  more  utterly  misleading  than  in  theirs. 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  in  the  lecture  referred  to,  has  argued  this 
point  with  ample  knowledge  and  wonderful  insight.  The 
imagination  had  no  other  outlet,  or  vehicle,  or  medium,  than 
stone.  It  was  too  late  for  Latin,  too  early  for  the  modem 
forms  of  speech. 

So  not  only  the  beliefs  but  the  "  mopings  and  mournings, 
and  even  the  scepticisms  "  of  men  were  uttered  in  stone.  Nay, 
even  when  a  rich  and  powerful  Bishop  like  Stapeldon — whose 
career  runs  out  to  its  close  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  four- 
teenth century — leaves  a  large  legacy  of  books  to  his 
Cathedral,  valued  at  over  £200  in  the  money  of  that  time, 
they  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds :  they  are  either  helps  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  treatises  on  Canon  Law.^ 

The  Library  increases  in  volume  and  in  value,  but  relatively 
to  Leofric's  collection  of  books  it  narrows  in  breadth  and 
human  interest. 

Bernard,  however,  finds  a  place ;  the  Schoolmen,  to  a  small 
extent,  are  represented;  new  donors  give  new  editions  of 
Boethius  and  Prudentius  and  Statins;  a  fine  copy  of  Pliny's 
natural  history  has  come  into  view ;  there  is  an  ample  supply 
of  Missals,  Antiphonaries,  and  other  books  of  service,  and 
there  is  a  most  noteworthy  statement  that  there  is  "  in  the 
choir,  chained  for  the  use  of  the  people,  *  Unum  Portiforium 
magnum  in  duobus  voluminibus.' "  Its  value  is  set  down  at 
one  hundred  shillings. 

Alongside  of  this  the  same  giver,  with  the  same  motive, 
has  provided  and  protected  by  a  chain,  "  one  good  Psalter, 
worth  a  mark." 

As,  with  some  clear  recollection  of  the  character  of  the 
times,  we  glance  once  more  at  our  books  in  the  days  of  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  Cathedral,  we  cannot  altogether  feel 
that  the  movements  of  mind  that  were  stirring  the  life 
of  men  are  adequately  represented,  but  it  is  otherwise  when 
we  look,  as  in  a  Cathedral  Library  we  ought  to  look,  for  the 
tokens  not  of  movement  so  much  as  of  rest.  There  is 
plainly  increasing  provision  for  the  permanent  spiritual 
interests  of  men.  Unconsciously,  and  uncontroversially, 
these  come  in  the  results  of  reverent  and  thoughtful  study 
of  the  Scriptures  in  older  or  more  recent  times,  till  we  find 
that  there  are  few  parts  of  the  Bible  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  which  some  provision  is  not  made. 

The  next  surviving  list  of  the  books  was  made  in  1506. 

^  Oliver  Lives,  p.  64. 
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Between  the  years  1327  and  1506  two  great  revolutions  in 
literature  affected  the  fate  of  libraries,  and  were  destined 
still  more  powerfully  to  affect  them.  The  invention  of 
printing  multiplied  books ;  the  revival  of  learning  multiplied 
ideas. 

Printing,  of  all  the  arts,  is  that  one  which  most  con- 
spicuously was  born  full  grown.  In  Latin  and  in  Greek 
alike  an  early  book  is  a  beautiful  book.  The  Greek  type  of 
the  Complutensian  Polygot  holds  the  eye  and  delights  it. 
The  admiration  which  in  our  days  is  felt  for  a  beautiful 
manuscript  disqualifies  us  for  the  effort  necessary  to  realise 
the  contrast  between  the  estimation  in  which  books  written 
by  the  hand  were  held,  and  the  glowing  appreciation  which 
waited  upon  the  early  triumphs  of  the  early  printers. 

In  the  year  1506  Hugh  Oldham  had  been  Bishop  of 
Exeter  two  years.  His  effigy,  carefully  restored,  lies  in  the 
Chantry  Chapel  which  bears  his  name,  overloaded  with 
elaborate  aud  gaudy  ornament,  which  he,  however,  probably 
wore,  as  sensible  men  wear  the  dress  of  their  time,  without 
vanity  or  self-consciousness. 

In  that  year  a  careful  inventory  was  made  of  all  the  things 
that  the  Cathedral  possessed,  includiug  the  books. 

In  this  inventory  a  separation  is  made  between  books  used 
in  worship  and  books  required  for  purposes  of  study.  It  is 
a  most  minute  and  careful  and  precise  document.  We  can 
see  in  its  pages  the  very  books  that  lie,  each  in  its  place, 
before  the  several  dignitaries,  and  the  books  that  find  a  place 
at  the  back  of  the  stalls  behind  them. 

Meantime,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  somewhere  over 
the  south  ambulatory  of  the  Cloisters,  the  lightest  and 
sunniest  spot  that  could  be  chosen,  a  separate  building 
appears  for  the  first  time,  and  is  called  "  the  Library."  The 
inventory  with  which  we  are  dealing  enables  us  to  estimate 
its  size  and  even  its  shape. 

At  Wells  and  Hereford  there  still  exist  such  arrangements 
as  enable  us  to  see  the  method  in  which  the  books  were 
arranged. 

Over  three  hundred  and  fifty  works,  distributed  in  eleven 
desks,  each  volume  chained,  yet  so  that  its  chain  might  be 
sUpped  off  from  the  iron  rod  that  ran  along  the  length  of  the 
desk,  at  the  foot  of  the  books,  by  the  custodian  who  kept 
the  key  that  confined  the  end  of  the  rod  or  liberated  it« 
Such  was  the  Library. 

What  became  of  these  books,  these  links  with  the  past, 
these  witnesses  whose  testimony,  not  always  too  articulate, 
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building  and  writing  more  utterly  misleading  than  in  theirs. 
Bishop  Lightfooty  in  the  lecture  referred  to,  has  argued  this 
point  with  ample  knowledge  and  wonderful  insight.  The 
imagination  had  no  other  outlet,  or  vehicle,  or  mecUum,  than 
stone.  It  was  too  late  for  Latin,  too  early  for  the  modem 
forms  of  speech. 

So  not  only  the  beliefs  but  the  "  mopings  and  mournings, 
and  even  the  scepticisms  "  of  men  were  uttered  in  stone.  Nay, 
even  when  a  rich  and  powerful  Bishop  like  Stapeldon — whose 
career  runs  out  to  its  close  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  four- 
teenth century — leaves  a  large  legacy  of  books  to  his 
Cathedral,  valued  at  over  £200  in  the  money  of  that  time, 
,  they  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds :  they  are  either  helps  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  treatises  on  Canon  Law.^ 

The  Library  increases  in  volume  and  in  value,  but  relatively 
to  Leofric's  collection  of  books  it  narrows  in  breadth  and 
human  interest. 

Bernard,  however,  finds  a  place ;  the  Schoolmen,  to  a  small 
extent,  are  represented;  new  donors  give  new  editions  of 
Boethius  and  Prudentius  and  Statins ;  a  fine  copy  of  Pliny's 
natural  history  has  come  into  view ;  there  is  an  ample  supply 
of  Missals,  Antiphonaries,  and  other  books  of  service,  and 
there  is  a  most  noteworthy  statement  that  there  is  "  in  the 
choir,  chained  for  the  use  of  the  people,  *  Unum  Portiforium 
magnum  in  duobus  voluminibus.' "  Its  value  is  set  down  at 
one  hundred  shillings. 

Alongside  of  this  the  same  giver,  with  the  same  motive, 
has  provided  and  protected  by  a  chain,  "  one  good  Psalter, 
worth  a  mark." 

As,  with  some  clear  recollection  of  the  character  of  the 
times,  we  glance  once  more  at  our  books  in  the  days  of  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  Cathedral,  we  cannot  altogether  feel 
that  the  movements  of  mind  that  were  stirring  the  life 
of  men  are  adequately  represented,  but  it  is  otherwise  when 
we  look,  as  in  a  Cathedral  Library  we  ought  to  look,  for  the 
tokens  not  of  movement  so  much  as  of  rest.  There  is 
plainly  increasing  provision  for  the  permanent  spiritual 
interests  of  men.  Unconsciously,  and  uncontroversially, 
these  come  in  the  results  of  reverent  and  thoughtful  study 
of  the  Scriptures  in  older  or  more  recent  times,  till  we  find 
that  there  are  few  parts  of  the  Bible  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  which  some  provision  is  not  made. 

The  next  surviving  list  of  the  books  was  made  in  1506. 

^  Oliver  Lives,  p.  64. 
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Between  the  years  1327  and  1506  two  great  revolutions  in 
literature  afifected  the  fate  of  libraries,  and  were  destined 
still  more  powerfully  to  affect  them.  The  invention  of 
printing  multiplied  books ;  the  revival  of  learning  multiplied 
ideas. 

Printing,  of  all  the  arts,  is  that  one  which  most  con- 
spicuously was  born  full  grown.  In  Latin  and  in  Greek 
alike  an  early  book  is  a  beautiful  book.  The  Greek  type  of 
the  Complutensian  Polygot  holds  the  eye  and  delights  it. 
The  admiration  which  in  our  days  is  felt  for  a  beautiful 
manuscript  disqualifies  us  for  the  effort  necessary  to  realise 
the  contrast  between  the  estimation  in  which  books  written 
by  the  hand  were  held,  and  the  glowing  appreciation  which 
waited  upon  the  early  triumphs  of  the  early  printers. 

In  the  year  1506  Hugh  Oldham  had  been  Bishop  of 
Exeter  two  years.  His  effigy,  carefully  restored,  lies  in  the 
Chantry  Chapel  which  bears  his  name,  overloaded  with 
elaborate  aud  gaudy  ornament,  which  he,  however,  probably 
wore,  as  sensible  men  wear  the  dress  of  their  time,  without 
vanity  or  self-consciousness. 

In  that  year  a  careful  inventory  was  made  of  all  the  things 
that  the  Cathedral  possessed,  including  the  books. 

In  this  inventory  a  separation  is  made  between  books  used 
in  worship  and  books  required  for  purposes  of  study.  It  is 
a  most  minute  and  careful  and  precise  document.  We  can 
see  in  its  pages  the  very  books  that  lie,  each  in  its  place, 
before  the  several  dignitaries,  and  the  books  that  find  a  place 
at  the  back  of  the  stalls  behind  them. 

Meantime,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  somewhere  over 
the  south  ambulatory  of  the  Cloisters,  the  lightest  and 
sunniest  spot  that  could  be  chosen,  a  separate  building 
appears  for  the  first  time,  and  is  called  "  the  Library."  The 
inventory  with  which  we  are  dealing  enables  us  to  estimate 
its  size  and  even  its  shape. 

At  Wells  and  Hereford  there  still  exist  such  arrangements 
as  enable  us  to  see  the  method  in  which  the  books  were 
arranged. 

Over  three  hundred  and  fifty  works,  distributed  in  eleven 
desks,  each  volume  chained,  yet  so  that  its  chain  might  be 
sUpped  off  from  the  iron  rod  that  ran  along  the  length  of  the 
desk,  at  the  foot  of  the  books,  by  the  custodian  who  kept 
the  key  that  confined  the  end  of  the  rod  or  liberated  it« 
Such  was  the  Library. 

What  became  of  these  books,  these  links  with  the  past, 
these  witnesses  whose  testimony,  not  always  too  articulate, 
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bad  been  given   at   sundry  times  and   in   divers   manners 
througb  half  a  millennium  of  Cathedral  history  ? 

The  answer  is  only  in  part  forthcoming.  In  the  year  1752 
there  was  a  Dean  of  Exeter,  Charles  Lyttelton,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  man  of  much  learning  and  still  greater 
diligence,  who  has  left  his  mark  upon  nearly  every  document 
in  the  care  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  In  his  time  it  was 
discovered  that  of  all  the  books  in  the  inventory  of  1506 
only  eighteen  remained  in  Exeter.^ 

The  fate  of  over  a  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  missing  books 
is  known.  They  went  to  Oxford  in  1602,  where — in  the 
Bodleian — they  are  now,  not,  however,  kept  together,  as  they 
might  well  have  been,  but  scattered  and  lost  to  each  other 
in  that  great  multitude  of  books  of  which  they  are  an 
undistinguished  part. 

But  what  of  the  remaining  hundred?  They  shared  the 
fate  of  thousands  of  other  manuscripts  when  printing  had 
multiplied  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  literature.  Some 
perished  of  contempt,  some  of  wantonness.  What  respect 
would  the  precocious  children  of  the  Eenaissance  feel  for 
a  MS.  treatise  on  Methafisica  ?  ^  As  the  builders  of  the 
fourteenth  century  had  treated  the  carvings  and  ornaments 
of  the  twelfth,  turning  their  superseded  details  and  their 
faded  charms  to  the  wall,  and  using  their  uncarven  sides  for 
common  walling  purposes,  so  the  owners  of  printed  books  in 
whose  eyes  parchment  had  lost  its  value  and  hand-written 
Gothic  letters  were  no  longer  things  of  delight,  used  these 
old  manuscripts  as  bindings  for  meaner  things.  The  anti- 
quarian with  dull  and  tired  eyes  yet  flashes  with  indignation 
as  he  finds  a  fragment  of  a  Missal  or  a  page  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  or  Alexander  Hales,  enclosing  a  series  of  dull 
documents,  indictments  of  petty  offenders,  hawkers  trading 
without  a  licence,  market  people  disposing  of  butter  and 
poultry  without  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  farmer  of  the 
tolls.  To  such  base  purposes  may  priceless  manuscripts 
return,  or,  rather,  be  returned. 

In  the  early  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  commissioners  visited 
Exeter  Cathedral,  the  chief  of  whom  was  John  Jewell,  soon 
to  be  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Much  they  found  that  required 
reform,  but  incidentally  their  report  throws  light  upon  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Library  and  upon  the  policy  of  the  Ee- 
•formers.  Founding  themselves  upon  the  injunctions  of 
Edward  VI.,  they  find  fault  in  that  copies  are  not  to  be 

*  Olivee,  p.  376.  *  Ibid.  p.  368. 
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found  of  the  early  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  which  are 
required  to  be  provided. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  Reformers  began  the  Library 
anew ;  but  though  printing  has  been  invented  and  learning 
has  been  born  again,  the  principle  upon  which  they  proceed 
is  the  same  as  of  old^-the  Bible  first  and  then  the  best  helps 
to  its  best  interpretation. 

In  Soames's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  there  is  on 
p.  52  a  list  of  the  books  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  as  part  of  the 
outfit  of  his  missionaries,  taken  from  the  Canterbury  Book  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  The  list  includes  a 
Bible  in  two  volumes,  two  copies  of  the  Psalms,  a  copy  of 
the  Gospels,  lives  of  the  apostles,  lives  of  martyrs,  exposi- 
tions of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.  This  list  finishes  with 
the  words,  "Hae  sunt  primitiae  librorum  totius  Ecclesiae 
Anglicanse."  So  it  was  when  St.  Augustine  began  at  Canter- 
bury; so  it  was  when  Leofric  began  at  Exeter;  so  it  was 
when  Jewell  began  again  as  Chief  Commissioner  in  his  own 
county  of  Devon  in  the  troubled  days  which  marked  the 
early  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Alike  of  knowledge  and  of 
faith  it  may  be  said,  "  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  surprising  incident  in  the 
whole  story.  The  Library,  in  both  meanings  of  the  word, 
disappears  from  view.    The  building  vanishes,  and  the  books. 

The  Library  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Cloisters,  over 
the  south  ambulatory. 

North  or  south,  the  whole  Cloister  was  destroyed  in  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth.  "The  nests"  were,  indeed, 
pulled  down,  and  "the  rooks"  flew  away. 

The  story  begins  again  in  1656.  "The  Chamber  did 
think  fitt  and  doe  fully  agree  to  purchase  from  Mr.  Embrey 
the  Cloisters.  .  .  ."  The  said  Mr.  Embrey  had  made  a 
shrewd  investment.     The  Chamber  paid  him  £1600. 

Next  year  the  Serge  Market  is  removed  to  the  Cloisters, 
"  where  new  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a  great  expense." 
The  Library,  it  iia  plain,  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  Serge 
Market.  But  the  books,  the  books,  what  has  become  of 
the  books  ? 

At  this  point  we  turn  for  guidance  to  the  municipal 
records,  and  take  advantage  of  the  skilled  and  courteous 
assistance  of  the  Town  Clerk.  An  able  antiquary,  Mr. 
William  Cotton,  has  also  been  over  the  ground  with  advan- 
tage to  those  who  come  after. 

In  1657,  the  last  complete  year  of  Cromwell's  rule,  the 
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Chamber  which  governed  Exeter  was  in  want  of  money. 
The  Governors  of  St.  John's  Hospital  had  become  the  owners 
of  the  Bishop's  Palace  some  six  years  before,  as  security  for 
money  lent  to  the  Chamber.  The  books  we  are  in  search  of 
most  likely  found  their  way  to  St.  John's. 

There  was  living  in  Exeter  all  through  these  troubled 
times  a  thoughtful  layman,  genial,  witty,  hopeful,  a  Church- 
man, on  friendly  terms  with  the  citizens  generally.  The 
Chamber,  driven  to  straits  for  money,  had  scheduled  twelve 
of  the  city  churches  as  superfluous,  and  had  put  a  price  on 
each  of  them.  The  parishioners  had  the  first  offer  of  them. 
They  might  redeem  them,  at  the  scheduled  price,  "  as  burying 
places  or  schoolehouses  only."  The  name  of  Dr.  Vilvaine,  a 
physician  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  occurs  as  the  re- 
deemer of  one  of  these  churches.  The  unsold  churches  were 
made  over  to  St.  John's  Hospital  in  lieu  of,  or  as  security  for, 
money  borrowed  by  the  Chamber.  This  Dr.  Vilvaine  now 
comes  forward  with  a  proposal  that  the  Chamber  should 
construct  a  Library  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  that  "their  valuable  collection  of  books  at  St.  John's 
Hospital  be  removed  to  this  more  convenient  and  secure 
repository."  To  this  the  Chamber  consents,  and  the  worthy 
doctor  is  appointed  to  be  the  custodian  of  the  books.  He 
obtains  authority  to  employ  an  assistant,  and  so  once  more 
there  is  a  Cathedral  Library.  These  are  vicissitudes  indeed. 
Eevolutions  there  had  been  in  Church  and  State,  yet  the 
human  spirit  still  craved  for  its  prime  necessities.  The 
instinct  of  worship  and  the  instinct  of  wisdom  lived  on; 
the  books  had  not  killed  the  building,  nor  the  building  the 
books. 

There,  then,  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  Library  was  reformed. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  Athelstan's  Church  stood  there.  For 
a  brief  time  England  was,  superficially,  aberrant  from  the 
institutions  under  which  her  life  had  been  moulded,  but  not 
even  then  false  to  her  foundation  principles.  Dull,  indeed, 
and  dry  and  sapless  are  hundreds  of  the  books  that  swelled 
the  catalogue  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  all  are  not 
so.  Controversy,  no  doubt,  abounded,  and  the  language  of 
controversy  is  the  most  perishable  of  dialects.  But  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Canonists  some  noble  spirits  found  the  way 
to  the  well-springs  of  truth,  and  drank  at  the  fountain-head, 
so  also  was  it  when  the  days  of  civil  trouble  came,  when  the 
days  of  wrangle  and  of  jar  came,  when  the  days  came  that 
the  message  of  peace  was  preached  on  all  sides  in  the  temper 
of  conflict.     There   were   even  then  men   who  had  good 
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thoughts  in  bad  times,  who  caught  the  pilgrim  spirit,  who 
possessed  their  souls  in  patience,  and  longed  for  and  looked 
for  the  saints'  everlasting  rest. 

One  supplementary  word.  When  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  had  gone  by  architecture  gave  the  first  sign  of  that 
revival  which  has  given  back  to  our  generation  the  Cathedrals 
in  something  like  their  early  beauty. 

Then  the  building  gained  from  the  books  what  the 
books  had  taken  from  the  building.  The  Lady  Chapel  was 
reclaimed  for  worship,  the  books  found  honourable  accom- 
modation in  the  Chapter  House,  and  soon  overflowed  into 
a  new  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cloisters.  A 
succession  of  donors  had  swelled  the  number  of  books 
from  hundreds  to  thousands,  till  the  bounty  of  past  times 
was  emulated  and  excelled  by  two  magnificent  bequests,  and 
two  Canons  of  Exeter — Chancellor  Harington  and  Precentor 
Cook — more  than  doubled  the  previous  number  of  volumes 
by  the  gift  of  five  thousand  and  three  thousand  valuable 
contributions  respectively,  putting  Exeter  Cathedral  Library 
into  the  front  rank  of  similar  institutions.  All  these  books, 
now  well  over  fifteen  thousand,  are,  under  generous  regula- 
tions, at  the  free  service  of  the  diocese.  New  books,  as  far 
as  means  allow,  are  constantly  added. 

No  notice  has  been  taken  in  this  address  of  the  Exeter 
Domesday  Book.  That  venerable  document  has  already  had 
honourable  and  admirable  attention  from  the  most  skilled 
students  of  this  Association. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  in  Beriah  Botfield's  laborious 
work  there  will  be  found  a  careful  epitome  of  the  contents 
of  twenty-seven  Cathedral  and  quasi-Cathedral  libraries, 
including  that  of  Exeter.  The  date  of  Botfield's  work  is 
1849, 
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LEOFRIC'S   BOOKS. 

From  pp.  xxii.,  xxiii.  of  Rev.  F.  E.  Warren's  edition  of  Leofric's  MissaL 


ii  fuUe  maesse  bee  (1,  2) 

i  collectaneum  (3) 

ii  pistel  bee  (4,  5) 

ii  fuUe  sang  bee  (6,  7) 

i  night  sang  (8) 

i  ad  te  leuavi  (9) 

i  tropere  (10) 

ii  salteras  (11,  12) 

se  |?riddan  saltere  swa  man  singil 

on  rome  (13) 
ii  ymneras  (14,  15) 
i  deorwyrthe  bletsing  boc  (16) 
iii  odre  (17,  18,  19) 
i  englisc  ehristes  boe  (20) 
ii  sumer  raeding  bee  (21,  22) 
i  winter  raeding  boe  (23) 
i  regula  eanonieorum  (24) 
[i]  martyrlogium  (25) 
i  eanon  on  leden  (26) 
i  serif  t  boe  on  englise  (27) 
i  full  spel  boe  wintres  and  sumeres 

(28) 
[i]  boetes  boe  on  englise  (29) 

i  myeel  englise  boe  be  gehwileum 
jpingum  on  leoctwisan  geworht 
(30) 


two  plenary  missals. 

one  eolleetaneum. 

two  epistle  books. 

two  eomplete  ehoral  books. 

one  night  ehoral  book. 

one  ad  te  levavi. 

one  tropary. 

two  psalters. 

one  third  psalter  with  music 
as  sung  at  Rome. 

two  hymnaries. 

one  preeious  benedictional. 

three  other  benedietionals. 

one  English  Christis  book. 

two  summer  reading-books. 

one  winter  reading-book. 

one  eanonieal  rule. 

one  martyrology. 

one  eanon  in  Latin. 

one  Penitential  in  English. 

one  eomplete  spel  book  for 
winter  and  summer. 

one  Book  of  Boethius  in  Eng- 
lish. 

one  great  English  book  on 
various  subjects  song^rwise 
wrought. 


Then,  after  enumerating  five  books  and  one  worthless  set  of 
Mass  vestments,  which  Leofrie  found  at  Exeter,  the  document 
names  the  following  Latin  books  presented  by  him  to  the 
Cathedral : — 


liber  pastoralis  (31) 

liber  dialogorum  (32). 

libri  iiii  prophetorum  (33,  34,  35, 

36) 
liber  boetii  de  eonsolatione  (37) 
isagoge  porphirii  (38) 
i  passionalis  (39) 
i  liber  prosper i  (40) 


The  Pastoral  of  St.  Gregory. 


[de  dialectica]. 
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liber  prudentii  psicomachie  (41) 
liber  prudentii  ymnorum  (42) 
liber  prudentii  de  martyribus  (43) 
liber  Ezechielis  prophete  (44) 
cantica  canticorum  (45) 
liber  isaie  prophete  on  sundron 

(46) 
liber  isidori  ethimolagiarum  (47) 
passiones  apostolorum  (48) 
expositio  bede  super  Euangelium 

luce  (49) 
expositio  bede  super  apocalipsin 

(50) 
expositio  bede  super  vii  epistolas 

canonicas  (51) 
liber   isidori   de   nouo  et   ueteri 

testimento  (52) 
liber  isidori  de  miraculis  christi 

(53) 
liber  oserii  (54) 
liber  machabeorum  (55) 
liber  persii  (56) 
Sedulies  boc  (57) 
liber  aratoris  (58) 
diadema  monachorum  (59) 

glose  statii  (60) 

liber  officialis  amalarii  (6 1 ) 


} 


Now  form  one  volume  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Auct.  F, 
111.  6. 


The  Book  of  Isaiah  by  itself. 
Isidore  on  etymologies. 


Liber  Orosii. 


Liber  Sedulii. 


Diadema  monachorum.      Sma- 
ragdus,  824.^ 

Glossae  Statii. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  YORK,  780. 

"  It  far  surpassed  any  possessed  by  either  England  or  France  in 
the  twelfth  century,  whether  at  Canterbury,  at  Paris,  or  at  Bee. 
The  full  list  of  the  volumes  it  contained  is  given  in  a  poem 
written  by  Alcuin  when  it  was  under  his  charge.  The  following 
is  a  translation : —  *'  ^ 

There  shalt  thou  find  the  volumes  that  contain 
All  of  the  ancient  fathers  who  remain  ; 
There  all  the  Latin  writers  make  their  home 
With  those  that  glorious  Greece  transferred  to  Rome. 
The  Hebrews  draw  from  their  celestial  stream, 
And  Africa  is  bright  with  learning's  beam. 


^  Born  at  Metz,  a  disciple  of  Alcuin. 

^  The  Age  of  Charlemagne ^  C.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  etc., 
University  of  Minnesota. 
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Here  shines  what  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Hilary  thought, 
Or  Athanasius  or  Augustine  wrought. 
Orosius,  Leo,  Gregory  the  Great, 
Near  Basil  and  Fulgentius  coruscate. 
Grave  Cassio<iorus  and  John  Chrysostom 
Next  master  Bede  and  learned  Anselm  come. 
While  Victorinus  and  Boetbius  stand 
With  Pliny  and  Pompeius  close  at  hand. 

Wise  Aristotle  looks  on  Tully  near, 
Sedulius  and  Juvencus  next  appear. 
Then  come  Albinus,  Clement,  Prosper  too, 
Paulinus  and  Arator.     Next  we  view 
Lactantius.  Fortunatus.     Ranged  in  line 
Virgilius  Maro,  Statins,  Lucan  shine. 
Donatus,  Priscian,  Probus,  Phocas  start 
The  roll  of  masters  in  grammatic  art. 
Eutychius,  Servius,  Pompey  each  extend 
The  list.     Comrainian  brings  it  to  an  end. 

There  thou  shalt  find,  O  reader,  many  more 
Famed  for  their  style — the  masters  of  old  yore, 
Whose  heavy  volumes  singly  to  rehearse 
Were  far  too  tedious  for  our  present  verse. 

West,  pp.  34,  35. 

This  list  does  not  include  Capella  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  which 
were  in  the  York  Library.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aristotle 
there  could  have  been  but  little  except  extracts  from  Porphyry's 
IsagogCy  translated  by  Boethius. 


^^jituarp  Notices, 

COMPILED  BY 
THE   REV.  W.   HARPLET,   M.A.,  HON.   SEORETART  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


I. 

TowNSHEND  MoNCKTON  Hall,  bom  at  Torquay,  March 
22nd,  1845,  was  the  only  son  of  the  late  Eev.  William 
Craddock  Hall,  who  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Pilton 
in  1837,  and  resigned  in  1843;  again  he  was  presented  to 
the  same  living  in' 1850,  and  held  it  until  his  death  in  1889* 
In  due  course  Mr.  T.  M.  Hall  entered  at  Wadham  College, 
but  his  health  being  delicate,  he  made  only  a  short  stay,  and 
did  not  graduate.  On  leaving  Oxford,  he  devoted  himself 
to  scientific  study,  especially  geology,  and  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  so  much  enthusiasm  and  diligence  that  he 
became  recognised  as  probably  the  leading  authority  on  the 
Geology  of  North  Devon,  and  in  other  scientific  departments, 
such  as  antiquity  and  archaeology,  he  took  a  foremost  place. 
He  was  a  Tellow  of  the  Geological  Society.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Barnstaple,  in  1867,  Mr.  Hall 
was  elected  a  Life  Member,  and  for  many  years  he  con- 
tributed papers  at  the  Annual  Meetings.  He  also  read 
papers  before  the  Geological  Society,  and  the  Mineralogical 
Magazine  and  the  records  of  the  British  Association  were 
enriched  by  his  learning.  The  magnificent  collection  of 
local  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  in  the  North 
Devon  Athenaeum  was  brought  together  by  Mr.  Hall,  who 
had  also  a  fine  collection  at  his  own  residence,  Orchard 
House. 

Mr.  Hairs  unsatisfactory  state  of  health  and  retiring 
disposition  debarred  him  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
public  life,  but  he  had  a  passionate  love  for  the  ancient 
parish  church,  and  he  spent  large  sums  upon  it  from  time 
to  time.    A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  he  personally  timbered 
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the  roof  of  the  grand  old  church,  and  in  more  recent  years 
he  placed  in  the  church  three  stained-glass  windows  in 
memory  of  his  father,  mother,  and  wife.  Only  last  year  he 
acquired  the  fellmonger's  yard  which  had  stood  at  Ladywell 
for  many  years,  and  presented  the  ground  (alienated  from 
the  Priory  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.)  to  the  parish  for 
inclusion  in  the  churchyard  after  raising  it  to  the  church- 
yard level.  He  also  erected  a  mortuary  and  coroner's  room 
at  his  own  cost,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  liberality  that  a 
parish  road  from  Bradiford  to  Braunton  Koad  was  opened  up 
last  year.  He  was  full  of  information  concerning  the  Priory 
and  church,  and  was  only  delighted  when  able  to  impart 
some  of  his  knowledge  to  visitors.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  Barnstaple  School  Board,  but  served  only  for 
one  term.  He  acted  as  churchwarden  of  Pilton  for  some 
years,  and  was  one  of  the  feoffees  of  Pilton  charities. 

When  years  began  to  tell  on  his  father,  Mr.  Townshend 
Hall  purchased  the  advowson  of  the  living,  the  patronage 
of  which  he  passed  over  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and 
he  then,  in  view  of  having  to  leave  the  vicarage  at  no  very 
distant  date,  built  Orchard  House  in  the  adjacent  field. 
About  twelve  years  ago  he  married  his  cousin;  Miss  Ryan, 
who  died  a  year  or  so  afterwards.  His  mother  did  not 
long  survive  her  husband.  Several  other  relatives  were 
called  away  about  the  same  time  or  shortly  afterwards,  and 
Mr.  Hall,  who  had  always  led  a  somewhat  solitary  life, 
became  naturally  more  secluded  than  beforetime.  His 
health,  too,  began  to  fail,  and  he  had  several  serious  attacks 
of  late,  confining  him  to  his  room  and  culminating  in  the 
fatal  illness  which  carried  him  off.  He  died  on  Saturday, 
July  1st,  1899,  aged  54  years. 

John  Hamlyn  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Hamlyn,  woollen  manufacturer,  of  Buckfastleigh,  and  was 
for  several  years  after  coming  of  age  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Hamlyn  Brothers,  and  superintended  the  tanning  branch 
of  the  business.  The  great  interest  he  took  in  all  country 
sports,  especially  in  hunting,  led  him  early  to  retire  from 
business,  which  enabled  him  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to 
his  favourite  pursuits.  He  was  an  active  supporter  of  most 
of  the  undertakings  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood;  he 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  public  recreation  ground,  and 
more  recent  public  parks  and  baths — a  Diamond  Jubilee 
present  made  by  his  family  to  the  town  of  Buckfastleigh. 
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Mr.  Hamlyn  joined  the  Association  in  1880,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  Totnes  Meeting,  and  assisted  in  enter- 
taining the  party  at  Brook  after  the  excursion  to  Holne 
Chase,  which  proved  a  feature  of  that  meeting.  He  died  at 
FuUaford,  in  September,  1898,  after  a  long  and  trying 
illness,  which  he  bore  with  great  patience,  at  the  age  of  47, 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  sons  to  mourn  his  loss ;  and  the 
charitable  and  social  societies  of  Buckt'astleigh  also  feel  the 
removal  of  a  warm  and  sympathetic  friend. 

III. 

Sir  Hekry  Peek,  Bart.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Peek,  of  Watcombe,  Torquay,  by  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  the  last  of  the  Lemaitres,  a  refugee  family 
from  Dieppe  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He 
was  born  in  London  February  26th,  1825,  and  was  educated 
to  follow  a  commercial  career,  and  became  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Peek  Brothers  and  Co.,  of  Eastcheap.  He  married 
in  1848  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Edgar,  of 
Eagle  House,  Claphara  Common,  who  left  him  a  widower  in 
1884.  After  unsuccessfully  contesting  the  Eastern  Division 
of  Surrey  in  1865,  he  was  three  years  later  returned  in  the 
Conservative  interest  for  the  Mid  Division  of  that  county, 
and  he  held  the  seat  from  1868  to  1884.  He  was  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  Surrey  and  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Devon,  and  he  was  created  a 
Baronet  in  1874. 

In  1871  Sir  Henry  Peek,  whose  town  residence  was  at 
Wimbledon  House,  Surrey,  first  came  to  Eousdon,  where  he 
enclosed  250  acres  of  land  and  commenced  to  build  a  noble 
mansion  there,  which  was  finished  in  1883,  at  a  cost  of  a 
quarter  of  million  of  money.  Within  the  beautiful  grounds 
Sir  Henry,  at  his  own  cost,  also  built  and  endowed  a  church 
on  the  site  of  the  old  parish  church,  which  was  crumbling 
to  ruins,  and  erected  elaborate  schools,  as  well  as  model  farm 
buildings  and  houses  for  cottagers.  He  instituted  a  system 
of  penny  dinners,  the  adverse  balances  being  annually  made 
up  by  himself,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  remarkable  fact  that 
pauperism  is  an  unknown  quantity  in  Eousdon.  Personally 
Sir  Henry  was  one  of  the  most  unassuming  and  quietest  of 
men,  seldom  if  ever  thrusting  himself  to  the  front.  His 
chief  delight  was  philanthropy,  but  everything  he  did  was 
done  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  manner,  so  that  beyond  the 
parties  interested  few  were  aware  of  his  kindly  acts ;  hence 
it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  prominent  part  he  played  in  the 
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preservation  of  commons  and  open  spaces  seems  to  have 
been  generally  overlooked.  Wimbledon  Common,  Wands- 
worth Common,  Epping  Forest,  and  the  beautiful  Burnham 
Beeches  were,  largely  by  his  exertions,  preserved  to  the 
public.  Those  who  only  knew  him  as  a  man  of  business  or 
as  a  political  representative  can  form  little  idea  of  the  large 
amount  of  good  achieved  by  his  ceaseless  energy,  active 
brain,  and  warm  heart. 

Sir  Henry  was  much  interested  in  natural  history  and 
cognate  sciences,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Geographical, 
Zoological,  and  other  societies,  and  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute.  The  museum  at  Eousdon  contains  some  remark- 
able specimens  of  China  and  Japan  art,  and  there  is  an 
interesting  collection  from  Polynesia  Micronesia.  The 
collection  of  British  birds  is  complete  (except  for  three 
specimens),  in  accordance  with  the  list  published  by  the 
Ornithological  Union,  and  the  catalogue  was  edited,  with  an 
introduction,  by  the  late  Sir  William  Flower,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Henry  Peek  became  a  Life  Member  of  this  Association 
in  1872.  He  hospitably  entertained  the  members  on  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting  at  Seaton  in  1885,  and  the  hand- 
some reception  he  gave  at  the  Annual  Meeting  last  year  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at 
Eousdon  on  Friday,  August  26th,  1898,  aged  73  years. 

IV. 

R  I.  Watts  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Town  Council  of  Devonport.  His  energetic  business 
qualities  and  his  assiduous  attention  to  his  duties  were 
acknowledged  and  awarded  by  his  fellow- councillors  by 
electing  him  to  the  oflBce  of  Mayor,  which  he  held  for  two 
years  in  succession ;  he  was  also  made  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  He  was  a  Director  of  the  Devonport  Gas  Company, 
and  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
Naval  and  Military  School.  In  his  early  manhood  Mr. 
Watts  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Communion,  and 
was  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  interests  of  that  body. 
He  became  honorary  pastor  of  the  church  at  Pembroke 
Street,  Devonport,  which  office  he  sustained  with  success 
for  eleven  years.  Being  possessed  of  ample  means,  he  was 
ever  ready,  at  the  call  of  distress,  with  assistance  and 
sympathy.  He  joined  the  Association  as  a  Life  Member  in 
1889,  and  was  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at 
Tavistock  that  year.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  January,  1899, 
at  his  residence,  1,  Trafalgar  Villas,  Stoke. 


TWENTY-FIEST  EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENTIFIC   MEMOEANDA. 

TWBNTY-FIRST  REPORT  of  the  Committee — consisting  of  Mr. 
John  S.  Amery,  Mr,  Francis  Brent,  Dr,  T.  N,  Brushfield, 
Mr.  JRobert  Bumard,  Mr,  Alfred  Chandler,  Mr,  E,  A,  S, 
Elliot,  Mr,  H,  M,  Evans,  the  Rev,  William  Har'pky,  Mr, 
G,  E,  Bohinson,  Mr,  J,  Brooking  Bowe  (Secretary),  Mr, 
Alexander  Somervail,  and  Mr,  H,  B,  S.  Woodhouse — for 
the  purpose  of  noting  the  discovery  or  occurrence  of  such 
facets  in  any  department  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  con- 
nected vnth  Devon,  as  it  may  he  desirable  to  place  on 
permanent  record,  hut  which  may  not  he  of  sufficient 
importance  in  themselves  to  form  the  subject  of  separate 
papers. 

Edited  by  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  Hon.  Secretary. 
(Read  at  Great  Torrington,  August,  1S90.) 


The  notes  contained  in  this  Report  relate  to — 

I.  Archaeology, 
II.  Seismology, 

III.  Meteorology, 

IV.  Deaths  by  Lightning, 
V.  Anthropology, 

VI.  Palaeontology,  and 
VII.  Mineralogy. 

I.   ARCH.E0L0GIGAL. 
BAXON   CRYPT   AT   8IDBURY   CHURCH. 

"A  very  remarkable  discovery  has  recently  been  made  at 
Sidbury  Church — an  interesting  building  not  very  well  known 
to  archaeologists — about  three  miles  north  of  Sidmouth.  The 
church  was  carefully  restored  in  1884-5,  and  a  great  deal 
was  then  done  to  repair  the  mischief  that  time  and  workers 
of  evil  in  the  past  had  wrought. 
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"  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  preparation  was  being  made 
for  putting  in  pipes  for  heating  the  church.  The  chancel 
has  much  Norman  work  remaining,  and  the  foundations  are 
in  good  condition,  averaging  about  four  feet  below  the  floor- 
level.  During  the  excavation  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr. 
Mann,  observed  traces  of  walling  below  the  Norman  founda- 
tion walls,  and  on  further  examination  the  outlines  of  a 
Saxon  crypt,  within  the  lines  of  the  Norman  chancel,  were 
discovered.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  left  of  the  walls 
except  on  the  western  side,  where  there  was  an  entrance. 
Here  against  the  jamb  of  the  doorway  the  Saxon  masonry 
is  about  four  feet  high,  and  there  are  two  quoin  stones,  still 
in  position,  in  good  condition,  and  showing  the  axed  work- 
ing upon  them.  There  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  into  the 
nave,  the  treads  and  risers  are  rough,  and  covered  with  a 
coating  of  lime  plaster,  which  is  found  elsewhere,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  degenerate  descendant  of  the  Eoman 
*  opus  signinum.'  The  walling  is  rough,  and,  except  the 
quoins  just  mentioned,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  faced 
stonework,  and  there  is  not  enough  left  to  show  whether 
there  were  any  windows.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any 
vaulting-shafts,  or  any  trace  of  a  central  pier,  so  that  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  crypt  was  vaulted  in  one  span. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  only  remains  of 
the  Saxon  church  at  Sidbury,  a  similar  building  to  the 
churches  of  St.  Wilfred  at  Hexham  and  Eipon,  but  without 
aisles.  Such  churches  had  a  raised  platform  at  the  end 
upon  which  an  altar  stood,  and  below  this  was  a  vault  or 
crypt  called  the  *confessio,'  which  was  intended  for  the 
deposit  of  sacred  relics,  and,  where  the  levels  allowed,  there 
was  a  window,  through  which  the  confessio  could  be  seen 
into  from  the  church. 

"  In  this  crypt  the  centre  of  the  entrance  is  two  feet  eight 
inches  north  of  a  central  line  drawn  through  the  church 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  reason  for  this  becomes  apparent 
— says  Mr.  Walter  Cave,  from  whose  account  this  note  is 
compiled — when  we  consider  that  the  steps  leading  up  to 
the  presbytery  would  probably  be  placed  as  nearly  central 
as  possible,  and  therefore  the  steps  down  to  the  crypt  would 
have  to  be  on  one  side. 

"Mr.  Cave  concludes : — 

**  *  The  only  other  five  examples  known  of  Saxon  crypts  in 
England  (i.e.  those  at  Hexham,  EipoD,  Wing,  Eepton,  and 
Brix worth)  have  quite  a  different  place  of  entrance,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Eipon  each  has  the  remains  of  two  entrances  from 
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the  chuTcb,  and  in  each  outcdde  passages  round  the  central 
chamber.  Bat  at  Sidbory  there  is  but  one  entrance,  and  this  is 
direct  from  the  nave,  and  the  crypt  itself  is  unbroken  by  any 
divisions. 

" '  From  the  above  remarks  we  can  draw  the  following  conclusions : 
hefore  the  Eoman  church  was  built  at  Sidbury  there  existed  on 
the  same  site  a  small  Saxon  church,  with  a  nave  and  narrow 
presbytery  and  crypt  below,  the  latter  arranged  in  a  manner  that 
differs  from  all  known  examples.^     (J.  B.  R.) ' " 

THE  SWORD-HILT   OF   LEOFRIO. 

**  In  the  last  number  of  The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated 
Archceologist  [July,  1899]  there  is  an  interesting  note  by, 
I  presume,  the  Editor,  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen. 

"He  says  that  while  looking  over  the  collection  in  the 
Saxon  Boom  at  the  British  Museum,  he  noticed  a  prettily- 
ornamented  little  bronze  sword-hilt,  bearing  a  label  which 
stated  it  had  been  found  at  Exeter,  and  with  the  following 
note  at  the  bottom:  See  W.  T.  P.  Shortt's  Sylva  Antiqua 
Iscana,  p.  143. 

"fieferenee  to  the  book  quoted  disclosed  the  following 
account  of  the  object  in  question: — 

"*The  hilt  of  the  dagger  of  Mefitus,  the  Frisian  (a  Eoman 
PagiuQculus  or  Parazonium),  was  dug  up  under  the  foundation 
of  the  house  of  Mr.  Downe,  Plumber,  South  Street,  in  1833. 
This  broDze  relic  was  handsomely  worked,  belougiug  to  a  corps  of 
German  Auxiliary  Troops  from  the  Rhine,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
name  of  the  military  tribune  who  owned  it,  and  who  commanded, 
it  would  appear,  a  body  of  Frisian  Horse  in  those  days.  On 
the  under  part  of  it  is  the  inscription,  tolerably  plain,  £.  mefi 

Ti     T.      EQ.      PRIs      [eQ.      thus      EO.]         SBRVII      Or      MARCH     MEFITI, 

TRiBUNi  EQUiTUM  FRisiORUM.  The  dagger  or  poignard  (sic)  was 
worn  on  the  left  side,  the  legionary  sword  on  the  right,  that 
it  might  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  shield.  It  is  here  rather 
singalar  to  see  the  Greek  sigma  used  for  S  (unless  an  M  trans- 
posed, which  I  think  it  is),  but  we  have  evidence  from  the 
"Alphabetum  Bouterorii"  {eruditissimi)  that  it  often  appears  in 
that  way,  as  well  as  in  nine  other  different  shapes  on  ancient 
coins.  .  .  .  The  dagger  of  this  tribune  was  probably  his  Parazonium^ 
peculiar  to  his  rank,  and  buried  with  him  in  his  headquarters  in. 
South  Street.' 

"Mr.  Eomilly  Allen  rightly  characterises  this  as  an  astound- 
ing statement.      The   whole   theory   which   Mr.   Shortt   so 

^  Walter  Cave,  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  Ivi.  [2nd  ser.,  vol.  vi.J 
pp.  74-76. 
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elaborately  built  up  is  altogether  shattered  when  it  is  certain 
that  the  fragment  is  a  Saxon  sword-hilt,  and  that  the 
supposed  Latiti  inscription  is  one  in  Saxon  capitals,  and 
reads  most  clearly,  leofric  me  f  .  .  '  Leofric  made  me,* 
and  so  Mefitus,  the  Frisian,  the  'Boman  Pugiunculus  or 
Parazonium,'  the  Captain  of  a  Boman  cavalry  regiment,  melts 
away  into  thin  air ! 

"  Mr.  Allen  points  out  that, 

*^ '  Although  the  name  Leofric  is  distinctly  Saxon,  the  orna- 
ment on  the  sword-hilt  bearing  his  name  is  as  distinctly  Celtic  as 
the  name  is  Saxon,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  two  diagonal 
key  patterns  found  on  the  sword-hilt  occur  also  in  combination  on 
early  Christian  sculptured  monuments  at  Penally,  Pembrokeshire, 
and  Llanivet,  Cornwall.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  the 
worker  who  made  the  sword-hilt,  and  the  sculptors  who  made  this 
monuments,  belonged  probably  to  the  same  period  and  the  same 
school. 

'*' There  need  be  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  finding  the  same 
decorative  patterns  in  use  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Pembroke- 
shire, as  dedications  to  the  same  early  Celtic  saints  are  common 
to  all  three  counties  (notably  dedications  to  St  Petrock),  showing 
that  there  must  have  been  (as  we  know  there  was)  an  intimate 
connection  during  the  Saxon  and  Danish  invasions  between  the 
Celtic  inhabitants,  what  is  now  South  Wales  and  what  was  then 
West  Wales.'     (J.  B.  R.) " 

II.   SEISMOLOGY. 
EARTHQUAKB  OF  17th  DECEMBER,  1896. 

The  Secretary  prepared  notes  on  the  earthquake  of 
December,  1896,  but  no  Report  of  the  Committee  was 
presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1897,  and  in  last  year's 
report,  by  accident,  the  account  was  omitted.  Other  earth- 
shocks  have  been  reported  on  by  this  Committee  in  former 
years,  and  it  is  desirable  that  some  facts  with  reference  to 
this  one,  which  covered  a  considerable  area,  and  which  for 
various  reasons  is  the  most  remarkable,  so  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  should  be 
recorded.  Although  somewhat  late,  we  give  some  details 
connected  with  it. 

The  shock,  which  took  place  about  half-past  five  in  the 
morning  of  the  17th  December,  1896,  from  its  unmistakable 
effects  and  extent,  has  probably  never  been  surpassed,  at  all 
events  in  modern  times,  in  this  country.  It  was  much  more 
extensive  than  the  earthquake  of  1883  [vide  Beport  Scientific 
Memoranda   Committee,   1884,  vol.  xvi.  p.   77],  which   was 
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practically  confined  to  the  Eastern  Counties.  Upon  that 
occasion  the  severest  shocks  were  experienced  at  Colchester, 
where  damage  was  done  to  churches  and  public  and  private 
buildings  to  the  extent  of  some  thousands  of  pounds. 
Several  persons  in  delicate  health  succumbed  to  the  fright 
caused  by  the  shocks,  and  at  least  one  life  was  lost  through 
the  collapse  of  a  house.  Only  one  death  owing  directly 
or  indirectly  to  this  earthquake  was  known  to  have  occurred, 
but  the  damage  to  property  must  have  been  very  great. 

According  to  an  article  in  Symons'  Meteorological  Magazine, 
the  area  afifected  was  350  miles  in  diameter,  or  one  of  about 
100,000  square  miles.  Nearly  central  in  this  there  seems 
to  be  an  elliptical  area  of  about  130  miles,  from  north  to 
south,  say  from  Tortworth  (Gloucester)  to  Manchester ;  and 
of  a  greatest  breadth  of  forty  miles,  near  the  latitude  of 
Birmingham,  within  which  structural  damage  was  produced. 
This  area  would  be  nearly  4000  square  miles ;  but  the  chief 
damage  occurred  in  the  southern  portion,  including  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester. 
From  historical  evidence,  supported  by  sketch-maps  marking 
approximate  boundaries  of  present  and  previous  seismic 
disturbances,  it  is  conjectured  that  this  shock  was  one  of 
a  series  which  can  be  traced  for  600  years.  The  initial 
shock  of  December  17th  was  felt  at  Hereford  at  5.32  a.m., 
and  from  that  centre  it  travelled  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
a  minute. 

It  was  widespread  over  the  Midlands  and  the  West  of 
England.  The  disturbance  does  not  seem  to  have  been  felt 
north  of  Lancashire  or  much  south  of  London,  but  it 
travelled  as  far  east  as  Lincolnshire,  and  was  most  severe 
on  the  Welsh  border. 

"Inquiry  at  Greenwich  elicited  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
apparatus  there  for  reporting  earthquake  shocks,  such  visitations 
in  this  country  being  so  infrequent  that  no  one  was  told  off  to 
keep  the  nece^^sary  records.  England  in  this  respect  is  far 
behind  Japan,  in  which  country  the  Government  has  established 
a  seismological  department.  The  only  way  in  which  yesterday's 
disturbances  could  have  been  noticed  at  Greenwich  would  have 
been  by  the  barometer,  and  by  the  reflecting  galvanometer,  which 
is  specially  designed  for  registering  earth-currents.  An  inspection 
of  the  charts  made  by  those  instruments,  showed  that  at  about 
half-past  five  there  was  a  very  slight  disturbance,  so  slight  in  fact 
that  it  would  probably  have  passed  unnoticed  but  for  the  fact  that 
numerous  telegrams  had  been  received  at  the  Observatory  calling 
attention  to   the  earthquake   shocks.     Some   of   these   telegrams 
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ofifered  full  particulars,  but  they  had  to  be  declined  with  thankf. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  slight  disturbance  noted  on  the  self- 
registering  charts  might  have  been  due  to  the  establishment  in 
South  London  of  extensive  electrical  works.  It  was  confidently 
hoped  that  some  record  of  yesterday's  disturbance  would  be  found 
at  the  famous  observatory  at  the  Koman  Catholic  College  at 
Stonyhurst,  Lancashire,  but  here  again  inquirers  were  dis- 
appointed. Father  Sidgreaves,  who  is  in  char&^e  of  the  Observa- 
tory, stated  that  their  instruments  gave  no  indications  of  an 
earthquake  having  occurred  during  the  night.  Three  photo- 
magnetograph  papers  were  removed  from  the  cylinders  in  the 
morning  and  developed,  but  no  movements  of  the  delicately- 
balanced  magnets  were  found  to  have  been  recorded,  except  those 
which  were  clearly  due  to  changes  of  magnetic  direction  and 
force.'* —  Western  Morning  News, 

Hereford  Cathedral  and  one  of  the  churches  in  the  city 
were  injured.  From  many  accounts  of  what  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  West  we  select  the  following: — 

^*At  Bristol  the  earthquake  was  the  most  general  remembered 
there  in  the  present  generation.  It  lasted  for  about  ten  seconds, 
and  the  rocking  of  the  houses  was  accompanied  by  a  weird, 
rumbling  noise,  which  added  considerably  to  the  alarm.  Ko 
serious  damage  was  reported,  but  doors  and  windows  were 
violently  swung  open,  pictures  fell  from  the  walls,  and  pieces  of 
china  and  other  crockery  were  shattered  in  fragments.  The  shock 
properly  called  was  preceded  by  a  very  slight  tremor. 

**At  Sherborne  electric  communication  was  interrupted  by  the 
breaking  of  telegraph  wires,  but  whether  this  damage  arose  from 
the  seismic  disturbance  is  not  certain.  At  Exeter  and  Tavistock 
the  shock  was  comparatively  slight,  and  is  said  to  have  sounded 
like  the  rattle  or  rumble  of  a  distant  traction  engine.  At  Bath, 
according  to  some  accounts,  there  were  two  distinct  shocks.  In 
like  manner  at  Much  Wenlock  there  is  reported  to  have  been 
a  very  slight  shock  at  3.15,  and  a  more  violent  one  at  or  about 
half-past  five  o'clock.  Similar  reports  as  to  the  efifects  of  the  later 
shock  are  forthcoming  from  Bridgwater,  Worcester,  Ludlow, 
Crewkeme,  and  Bridport.  At  Dorchester  five  distinct  waves  are 
said  to  have  been  felt.  In  some  Dorsetshire  villages  many  rustics 
were  so  alarmed  that  they  thought  the  end  of  the  world  had  come. 
At  Shrewsbury  a  signalman  said  the  shock  was  so  severe  that  he 
was  nearly  overturned  from  his  stool. 

'*A  resident  in  Woodland  Eoad,  Bristol,  gives  his  experience  as 
follows :  '  Whether  I  was  awake  or  not  at  the  moment  the  vibration 
began  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  I  must  have  been  awakened  by  the 
noise.  At  any  rate,  I  was  fully  awake  for  about  a  minute,  during 
which  my  house  quivered  from  roof  to  base.    It  was  not  a  sudden 
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shock,  but  a  continuous  and  very  strong  vibration,  which  rattled 
the  brass  handles  of  drawers  and  shook  the  glass  in  the  windows 
violently.  The  whole  house  moved  and  creaked,  emitting  a  sound 
such  as  I  have  never  before  heard.  The  movement  and  noise 
caused  the  alarmed  occupants  of  several  bedrooms  to  get  up  and 
look  out  of  the  windows.  I  was  at  Tenby  a  few  years  ago  and 
felt  the  shock  which  at  that  time  shook  South  Wales.  That 
shock  was  a  trifle  compared  with  the  earthquake  this  morning. 
It  was  instantaneous :  this  morning's  vibration  lasted  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  was  far  more  distinctly  recognisable  as  an 
earthquake.' 

"  *  Observer '  writes  from  Trelawney  Koad,  Redlands :  *  At 
5.40  a.m.  I  was  awakened,  probably  by  the  earthquake,  in 
time  to  both  feel  and  hear  the  house  shaking.  The  sound  was 
more  impressive  than  the  oscillation,  and  conveyed  the  idea  to  my 
mind  that  the  walls  made  the  noise  in  being  moved  to  and  fro. 
Listening  as  intently  as  possible,  I  thought  I  could  distinguish 
four  definite  shakings,  as  if  the  room  was  alive,  with  a  low,  dull, 
and  certainly  awe-inspiring  sound,  and  light  articles  of  furniture 
rattled ;  this  was  followed  for  a  few  seconds  longer  by  a  swaying 
motion,  unaccompanied  by  sound.  After  referring  to  my  watch 
for  the  precise  time  of  the  occurrence,  I  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  saw  that  the  stars  were  shining  in  a  clear  sky,  and  that  every- 
thing outside  bore  its  usual  appearance.  I  have  experienced 
severals  light  shocks  of  earthquake  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  where, 
through  the  danger  known  to  accompany  them  there,  inhabitants 
do  not  hesitate  to  rush  out  of  their  houses  to  the  Bund  (sea  front) 
to  avoid  falling  debris^  a  course  which  would  have  been  necessary 
here  had  the  shock  become  more  severe.  This  morning's  shock 
was  more  definite  than  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  felt  anywhere, 
and  we  were  thoroughly  alarmed  by  its  prolonged  continuance.' 

"  A  resident  in  Sefton  Park  Koad,  Ashley  Down,  writes : 
'This  morning  at  5.35  a.m.  I  was  awakened  by  a  violent 
shaking  of  the  bed,  and  the  motion  from  east  to  west  continued 
severely  for  four  or  five  seconds  after  I  was  thoroughly  aroused. 
My  wife  and  child  were  already  awake,  and  the  latter  thinking  his 
mother  was  rocking  his  bedstead,  requested  her  to  desist.  In 
addition  to  the  shaking  of  the  beds  the  windows  in  the  house 
were  violently  rattled,  as  also  were  several  articles  of  furniture 
in  the  room.  The  shock  evidently  disturbed  many  residents  in 
this  neighbourhood,  for  a  glance  at  the  bedroom  windows  in  the 
houses  in  the  road  showed  the  lights  suddenly  turned  up,  and 
faces  of  apparently  terrified  persons  peering  out  into  the  dark 
morning.  Sefton  Park  Eoad  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  no 
doubt  residents  who  felt  the  shock  at  first  accounted  for  it  by  the 
arrival  of  the  steam  roller.  But  when  the  tremor  was  at  an  end 
there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  in  any  direction ;  there  was  no 
wind  blowing  and  the  stars  were  shining  brightly  from  a  blue 
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sky.'  The  correspondent  adds:  'The  rocking  sensation  was 
rather  pleasant;  but  the  thoughts  of  earthquake,  and  the  prob- 
able result,  during  the  few  seconds,  were  terrifying,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  my  family  could  not  again  go  to  sleep.' 

"  Clevedon,  some  twelve  miles  from  Bristol,  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  special  centre  of  the  seismic  motion,  and  one  man,  having 
an  early  cup  of  tea,  received  such  a  fright  from  the  sudden  jerking 
of  his  chair  that  he  jumped  up  and  rushed  into  the  road. 

'^  In  the  Yeovil  district  there  was  a  rumbling  sound  not  unlike 
that  produced  by  an  approaching  traction  engine.  A  slight  tremor 
immediately  succeeded,  and  then  came  a  swaying  movement,  with 
a  perceptible  'rise'  of  the  earth.  The  phenomenon  lasted  the 
better  part  of  a  minute,  but  was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by 
a  second  shock,  which,  however,  was  much  less  violent.  The 
disturbance  was  so  marked  that  all  but  the  most  profound  sleepers 
were  awakened.  In  some  places  it  occasioned  considerable  excite- 
ment, particularly  in  the  villages,  and  some  few  instances  are 
recorded  of  people  rushing  from  their  bedrooms  into  the  streets 
attired  only  in  their  night-clothes.  It  is  noted  that  the  shocks 
were  more  pronounced  ia  the  hilly  neighbourhoods  than  in  others. 
Those  awakened  by  the  initial  rumblings  speak  of  their  beds 
rocking  beneath  them  and  the  furniture  threatening  to  capsize, 
whilst  ornaments  were  dislodged,  the  crockery  rattled,  and 
windows  and  doors  were  violently  shaken.  At  Coat,  a  village 
near  Martock,  a  front  door  which  had  been  secured  on  Wednesday 
evening  was  burst  open  by  the  shock.  Distinct  shocks  of  earth- 
quake were  experienced  at  Chard.  The  persons  who  felt  the 
shocks  state  that  the  beds  on  which  they  were  lying  had  a  tremb- 
ling motion  as  if  someone  were  underneath.  At  Combe  St. 
Nicholas  the  people  say  the  shocks  were  accompanied  by  a 
rumbling  noise,  as  of  stones  being  shaken  together. 

''The  shock  was  felt  by  several  persons  at  Crediton.  It  was 
distinctly  experienced  by  the  men  in  charge  of  the  signals  at  the 
railway  station.  Many  persons  at  Barnstaple  state  that  they 
experienced  a  decided  shock  of  earthquake  at  half-past  five  yester- 
day morning. 

"At  Yelverton  the  shock  occurred  at  about  5.35  a.m.,  and  was 
quite  sujQ&cient  to  vibrate  the  beds  and  to  cause  windows  to  rattle. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Hatherleigh  were  alarmed  by  hearing  and 
feeling  two  distinct  shocks  of  earthquake.  At  Princetown  the 
shock  is  described  as  lasting  about  four  or  five  seconds,  and  the 
time  is  given  as  5.40  a.m. ;  several  persons  were  aroused  from  their 
sleep  by  the  shaking  of  their  beds.  Several  residents  of  Honiton 
distinctly  felt  their  beds  move,  and  in  consequence  got  up. 
Mr.  Symes,  the  occupier  of  Roebuck  Farm,  states  that  it  felt  as 
if  a  train  were  passing  through  his  house. 

"  The  Rev.  J.  C.  B.  Sanders  (Manaton)  wrote :  '  It  shook  our 
bed  and  wardrobe  door  for  at  least  three  minutes.     Our  housemaid 
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also  felt  it.  So  great  was  the  vibration  that  it  awoke  me  out  of  a 
sound  sleep.  I.  awoke  my  wife,  and  she  also  heard  the  door 
rattling.  It  was  slightly  felt  at  Tiverton,  and  in  several  houses 
children  were  so  frightened  that  they  ran  to  their  parents  for 
safety.' " 

At  Bidef ord  a  correspondent  of  the  Western  Morning  News 
wrote :: — 

**  It  came  like  a*  rushing  wind,  shaking  the  windows ;  then  the 
house  shook,  and  all  was  still.  I  knew  at  once  what  it  was, 
having  felt  many  in  New  Zealand." 

At  Torquay,  M.  H.  writes : — 

"  I  distinctly  felt  the  shock  about  5.30  a.m.  I  was  awake  at 
the  time,  and  heard  a  slight  noise,  accompanied  by  a  very  per- 
ceptible vibration,  and  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause,  having  twice 
before  experienced  shocks  of  earthquake— one  very  slight  one  in 
Torquay  in  1892,  and  a  more  serious  one  abroad.  I  spoke  of  it 
to  (Afferent  friends,  and  found  several  had  been  awakened  at  the 
same  time,  though,  with  one  exception,  they  had  not  thought  of 
attributing  the  cause  to  earthquake." 

Other  Torquay  correspondents  write : — 

"My  wife  and  I  were  asleep  when  we  were  awakened  and 
startled  by  the  furious  barking  of  a  small  dog  which  we  keep 
in  the  kitchen  at  night.  I  at  once  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened, 
and  heard  what  seemed  to  me  a  heavy,  bumping  noise.  Twice 
I  heard  it.  The  dog  seemed  frantic,  and  continued  to  bark  for 
some  time.  We  were  the  more  astonished  at  his  behaviour  as 
he  had  never  startled  us  before  by  barking  at  night,  although 
I  had  often  had  occasion  to  disturb  him  by  arriving  home  in 
the  small  hours.  Hearing  no  further  noise  we  concluded  that 
some  very  heavy  vehicle  had  passed  in  the  road  without,  or  that 
the  hot-water  pipes,  of  which  we  have  many  here,  had  made  an 
unwonted  noise.  The  bumping  sounded  like  heavy  weights 
dropped ;  I  heard,  I  think,  six  bumps,  the  last  time  very  faint. 
I  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  earthquake.  The  news  this 
morning  quickly  solved  the  mystery." 

**  I  live  in  the  Wellswood  district,  and,  about  the  same  time  as 
elsewhere,  I  was  awakened  by  a  rattling  noise  like  that  of  a  fast 
express  train  where  the  carriages  keep  rocking  and  swaying  from 
side  to  side,  with  the  dread  of  a  total  upset  at  any  moment.  The 
crockery  on  the  washstand  clattered  violently  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  the  whole  house  seemed  to  shake  from  its  foundations. 
Several  friends  in  other  parts  of  the  town  had  the  same 
experience,  more  or  less." 

"The  Eev.  W.  J.  Leigh  Phillips,  curate  of  Tavistock,  distinctly 
felt  the  vibration  of  an  earthquake  at  5.30,  and  thought  that  there 
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were  about  fifteen  oscillations,  accompanied  by  a  low,  distant 
rumbling.  Shocks  were  felt  by  the  railway  signalmen  in  their 
boxes  at  Corn  wood  and  Ivy  bridge  about  5.30  a.  m. 

^*The  earthquake  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning  was 
distinctly  felt  at  Southmolton  by  a  great  many  inhabitants. 

"Mr.  James  Sellick,  of  Castle  Villa,  Plympton  St.  Maurice, 
gives  his  experience.  He  and  his  wife  were  awakened  by  a  deep 
volume  of  muffled  sound,  as  though  an  immense  heavy  substance 
were  being  rolled  over  the  floor  of  the  room—a  forced  grinding 
and  rumbling  sound — and  simultaneously  a  quivering,  tremulous 
motion  extending  over  five  or  six  seconds.  He  remained  in  bed 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  trying  to  account  for  the  phenomenon, 
when  he  referred  to  his  watch,  and  found  it  was  then  6.45  a.m. 
He  remarked  to  his  wife  that  he  could  only  account  for  it  .as  an 
earthquake.  Both  the  sound  and  the  shaking  were  clear  and 
distinct." 

Captain  Inskip,  of  Plymouth,  wrote : — 

"Yesterday  morning  (the  17th)  two  of  my  daughters,  sleeping 
in  separate  rooms,  remarked  that  they  were  awoke  by  their  beds 
trembling,  and  rising,  at  about  5.30,  and  they  felt  certain  it  was 
caused  by  an  earthquake.  They  spoke  to  some  friends  about  it 
during  the  day,  but  hesitated  to  publish  it  until  they  saw  it 
reported  in  the  papers." 

Mr.  C.  W.  Croft,  of  Eumleigh  House,  Bere  Ferrers, 
wrote : — 

"  The  shock  of  the  earthquake  was  felt  here  yesterday — Thurs- 
day— morning.  I  was  lying  awake  in  bed  when  suddenly  I  felt 
the  room  shake  as  though  someone  had  walked  heavily  across 
the  floor,  in  that  or  in  an  adjoining  room.  I  got  out  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  but  found  nothing  that  would  account  for  it.  In  my 
search  I  was  joined  by  other  members  of  my  family  who  slept 
on  the  same  floor  (the  top  floor  of  a  house  of  three  stories),  who 
had  also  been  aroused  by  the  shock,  and  we  descended  in  a  body 
to  the  floor  below  and  made  a  search  there  for  the  disturber  of 
our  slumber,  again  with  no  result.  I  then  concluded  that  there 
must  have  been  a  slight  earthquake,  and  we  gave  up  further 
search.  On  regaining  my  room  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  found 
that  it  was  twenty-two  minutes  to  six,  which  would  give  the  time 
of  the  shock  as  just  about  5.30  a.m.  Those  members  of  my 
family  who  slept  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  servants  who  slept 
on  the  same  level  in  the  tenement  behind,  were  not  disturbed 
by  the  shock." 

Mr.  Thomas  Crabb,  night  signalman  at  the  east  box  of 
the  Burngullow  Kailway  Station  in  the  eai:ly  jnorning  of 
December  17th,  1896,  writes :— 
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"I  was  surprised  by  a  click  of  the  electric  telegraph  instru- 
ments, accompanied  by  a  rattling  noise  of  the  connecting  rods, 
and  then  the  vibration  of  the  signal-<;abin  as  I  sat  on  the  chair. 
I  at  once  thought  it  must  be  an  earthquake,  and  particularly 
noted  the  time,  5.33  a.m.  The  click  and  rattle  were  quickly 
followed  by  two  distinct  vibrations,  lasting  about  fifteen  seconds, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  about  five  seconds,  and  accompanied 
by  a  sound  as  of  a  rush  of  water  or  an  approaching  train  in 
the  distance." 

"  The  earthquake  was  distinctly  felt  at  Bude  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, the  time  agreeing  with  that  reported  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Shocks  were  felt,  too,  at  Tavistock  and  some  of  the 
places  around.  A  rumbling  sound  was  heard,  doors  and  furniture 
were  shaken,  and  the  inmates  of  a  cottage  thought  the  roof  was 
falling  ofif. 

''A  Liskeard  lady  reports  that  on  Thursday  morning,  about 
5.30,  she  was  awakened  by  a  rumbliug  sound,  and  felt  the  house 
shake  slightly.     The  shock  was  very  slight,  and  passed  quickly. 

"The  shock  was  distinctly  felt  and  clearly  described  by  Miss 
Frances  Hicks,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hicks,  j.p.,  of  Trevone, 
near  Padstow.  Her  bed  rocked,  while  the  earthenware  on  the 
washstand  rattled  loudly.  An  earthquake  shock  some  years  ago 
was  felt  by  a  former  occupant  of  the  same  house.'' 

Mr.  John  L.  Pease,  Castle,  Lostwithiel,  wrote : — 

"  It  may  be  of  interest  to  say  that  early  on  Thursday  morning 
I  felt  a  distinct  shock,  lasting  about  fifteen  seconds,  when  my  bed 
and  furniture  in  my  room  were  shaken,  and  this  I  mentioned  on 
coming  down." 

Canon  E.  Hilary  Wilson,  o.s.b.,  from  St.  Michael's 
Eoman  Catholic  Priory,  Hereford,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  experiences  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity there  during  the  earthquake.  The  shock,  as  before 
mentioned,  was  exceptionally  severe  at  Hereford. 

"Few,"  says  Canon  Wilson,  "could,  I  think,  have  been  in  a 
position  at  the  time  either  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  shock  more 
or  to  realise  more  exactly  its  nature  and  accompaniments.  We 
were  gathered  in  the  choir  of  the  pro-Cathedral  to  the  number 
of  twenty-six,  and  had  all  but  finished  the  chanting  of  Mattins 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  The  Cathedral  is  solidly  built 
throughout,  and  rests  on  a  solid  foundation.  It  measures  140 
feet  in  length,  by  50  feet  or  more  in  breadth,  and  both  nave 
and  choir  are  near  upon  50  feet  in  height.  As  but  few  instances 
of  premonition  have  been  recorded,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark 
that  one  of  our  number,  who  is  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament, 
on  first  entering  the  choir  at  4.50,  was  startled  by  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  slight  noise  and  movement  of  the  floor.     At 
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the  time  he  took  but  little  notice  of  it,  but  half  an  hour  later — 
that  is,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  occurrence,  he  felt  the 
same  sensations  again,  and  turned  round  in  his  stall  so  suddenly 
as  to  startle  his  neighbours  considerably.  This  was  at  5.30. 
Precisely  at  5.32  a  sound  as  of  a  distant  tempest  or  hurricane 
broke  on  our  ears.  Beginning  with  a  moaning  or,  as  others 
describe  it,  a  rumbling  sound,  it  grew  within  the  space  of  two 
seconds  to  a  rush  and  a  roar,  and  then  a  frightful  shock  seemed 
to  strike  the  church  at  its  very  foundations.  The  ground 
quivered  beneath  the  tiled  pavement,  the  walls,  both  outside 
and  inside,  shivered  six  or  eight  times  from  base  to  summit,  the 
timbers  of  the  roof,  which  are  mostly  of  solid  oak,  creaked  and 
strained,  and  every  window  rattled  and  shook.  On  comparing 
notes  afterwards  we  found  it  impossible  to  express  in  adequate 
terms  of  former  experience  what  we  had  heard  or  felt.  The 
universal  assertion  was  that  it  was  utterly  unlike  anything  we 
had  ever  experienced.  The  sensation  was  very  complex,  and  was 
one  as  of  a  crushing  and  collapse  of  the  whole  building.  Almost 
everyone  instinctively  looked  up  to  the  central  tower  or  the 
roof  of  the  choir,  expecting  them  to  fall  in  upon  us.  Every 
face  turned  deadly  pale,  several  sprang  to  their  feet  in  their  stalls, 
and  three  rushed  out  into  the  middle  of  the  choir,  book  in  hand. 
A  word  or  a  gesture  from  the  canon  presiding  would  have  emptied 
the  church  in  a  moment,  but  fortunately  he  kept  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  after  a  very  brief  delay  all  were  reassured  sufficiently 
to  resume  and  conclude  the  service.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  the  premonitory  sounds  lasted  about  two  or  three  seconds, 
the  actual  shock  one  or  at  most  two,  and  the  oscillation  and 
the  noises  that  followed  another  two  or  three  seconds.  Strange 
to  say,  despite  the  severity  of  the  shock,  nothing  fell  or  was  in 
any  way  displaced  throughout  the  whole  church  or  monastery." 

The  Times  newspaper  had  many  letters  from  corre- 
spondents on  the  subject  of  the  earthquake,  most  of  them 
verifying  the  facts  already  mentioned.  We  select  the 
following  as  adding  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
Lady  Alwyne  Compton,  for  instance,  writing  from  the 
Palace,  Ely,  says: — 

<<I  see  no  notice  in  this  morning's  paper  of  the  earthquake 
being  felt  in  the  East  of  England,  so  it  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  that  it  was  distinctly  felt  by  three  people  in  different 
rooms  in  this  house.  Two  were  awakened  by  the  shock,  and 
the  third,  already  awake,  with  a  candle  lighted,  saw  that  it 
was  5.30  a.m.  They  spoke  of  it  when  they  came  down,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  it  might  have  been  caused  by  a  passing 
traction  engine,  but  the  motion  was  described  lus  of  quite  a 
different  kind — not  a  quick  vibration,  but  a  rocking." 
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Sir  Edward  Fry,  detailing  the  sensations  felt  near  Bristol, 
says : — 

*'  There  were  numerous  vibrations  continuing  for  some  seconds ; 
then  a  rambling  noise  was  heard.  The  shake  seemed  to  proceed 
from  north-west  to  south-east.  This  house  stands  high  and  rests 
on  the  old  red  sandstone  rock." 

Further  testimony  is  borne  to  the  exceptional  violence 
of  the  shocks  at  Hereford  by  Canon  Sidney  Smith,  who 
writes  from  the  Cathedral  Close: — 

"All  the  members  of  my  family  were  awakened  at  about 
half-past  five  o'clock  this  morning  by  a  violent  shock,  accompanied 
by  a  loud  noise,  which  seemed  to  me  to  last  for  five  or  six  seconds, 
but  which  I  am  told  hy  others  lasted  for  at  least  ninety  seconds. 
The  ceiling  of  my  drawing-room,  which  is  on  the  upper  floor, 
was  cracked  across,  and  pieces  dropped  from  it,  and  little  articles 
were  thrown  down.  Some  portions  of  a  pinnacle  on  the  Lady 
Chapel  were  broken  off  and  fell  to  the  ground,  and  damage  has 
been  done  in  several  parts  of  the  city.  I  have  experienced  several 
shocks  of  earthquake  in  this  country  before,  but  never  one  so 
violent  as  that  of  this  morning.  I  can  only  compare  it  to  the 
shock  and  crash  which  I  once  felt  in  a  railway  collision,  the 
feeling  as  though  one  were  going  violently  and  slantingly  under 
the  ground.'' 

Another  correspondent,  Mr.  T.  B.  Woodward,  of  Hardwick 
Bank,  near  Tewkesbury,  describes  his  sensations  in  this 
way : — 

"If  I  were  a  schoolboy  I  should  have  said  a  giant  was  in 
my  bedroom  rolling  barrels  about.  Everything  shook,  including 
the  whole  house.  Since  living  here,  on  a  hill  (from  1888),  we 
have  felt  two  very  slight  shocks,  but  nothing  to  be  compared 
to  this  morning's  experience." 

SUPPOSED  EARTHQUAKB,  8th  JUNE,  1898. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Western  Morning 
News  of  the  10th  June,  1898,  but  we  have  no  further 
information  as  to  this  earthquake  shock: — 

"  Sir, — It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  mention  that 
there  was  an  earthquake  shock  here  (Moretonhampstead)  at  2.55  a.m. 
on  June  8th.  It  lasted  about  five  seconds,  and  there  was  a  very 
decided  vibration.  The  sound  resembled  a  train  passing  rapidly 
through  a  tunnel,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  sound  like  a  sudden 
squall  of  wind,  which  died  away  gradually.  I  may  mention  the 
substratiun  here  is  of  granite  formation.  E.  M.  Gbbenway." 
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III.   METEOROLOGY. 
THE  thunderstorm:  of  18th  AUGUST,   1898. 

On  Thursday,  18th  August,  1898,  after  a  long  spell — about 
twelve  weeks — of  fine,  hot  weather,  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
and  probably  the  West  of  England  generally,  were  visited 
by  a  series  of  thunderstorms  of  great  violence,  with  heavy 
rain  and  hail.  The  first  part  of  this  storm  began  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  in  some  localities 
it  continued  with  more  or  less  violence  the  whole  day,  but 
in  most  places  it  abated  after  a  while  and  was  renewed  in 
the  afternoon.  From  the  accounts  we  give  below  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  storms  were  very  violent  and  caused 
considerable  damage.  Our  extracts  are  principally  from 
the  columns  of  the  Plymouth  daily  papers. 

"  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  very  heavy 
thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  large  hailstones  and  much  rain, 
broke  over  Plymouth  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  lightning  was 
most  vivid,  and  one  peal  of  thunder  was  very  loud.  The  storm 
lasted  nearly  an  hour,  then  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  for  some 
hours,  and  the  atmosphere  was  much  more  clear  and  refreshing, 
but  by  half-past  three  almost  complete  darkness  had  set  in,  making 
it  necessary  to  illuminate  all  business  premises,  and  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning,  were  followed  by  terrific  peals  of  thunder  and  heavy 
showers  of  rain.  Several  horses  were  frightened  by  the  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  made  attempts  to  run  away.  The  storm  lasted 
only  a  few  minutes,  and  the  weather  again  cleared.  About  nine 
o'clock  at  night  another  storm  broke  over  the  Three  Towns,  with 
some  rain.  The  sheet  and  fork  lightning-flashes  were  very  fre- 
quent and  vivid.  Later  on  the  storm  increased  in  violence,  and 
shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  there  was  much  and  heavy  thunder 
and  a  great  fall  of  rain.  During  the  afternoon  storm  No.  19, 
Craven  Avenue,  Salisbury  Eoad,  Plymouth,  was  struck  by 
lightning.  The  clouds  were  noticed  to  be  making  their  way 
from  Plymstock  to  the  eastern  end  of  Plymouth,  and  when 
directly  over  St.  Jude's  the  air  appeared  to  be  full  of  lightning. 
Half  a  dozen  or  more  flashes  followed  one  another  in  quick 
succession,  and  just  previous  to  the  heavy  fall  of  rain  a  very 
vivid  flash,  followed  by  a  terrific  peal  of  thunder,  struck  the 
chimney  of  19,  Craven  Avenue.  The  top  portion  of  the  house 
was  covered  with  dense  smoke,  which  only  cleared  when  the  rain 
descended.     One  of  the  top  rooms  of  the  house  was  damaged. 

"  The  electric  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Cathedral 
at  Plymouth  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  afternoon.  The 
lightning  must  have  run  down  the  wires  that  connect  the  face 
in  the  tower  with  the  clock  within  the  Cathedral.  It  shattered 
the  glass  shade  over  the  clock,  and  bent  back  the  clock-face,  and 
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tore  ont  a  considerable  amount  of  plaster  from  the  church  wall. 
Kg  one  was  within  the  Cathedral  at  the  time  fortunately. 

"Eesidents  at  Devonport  were  greatly  alarmed  when  the  darkness 
which  preceded  the  storm  set  in.  Artificial  light  was  generally 
resorted  to  in  houses  and  business  establishments,  and  work  was 
for  a  time  almost  at  a  standstill.  In  several  of  the  offices  and 
workshops  in  the  Dockyard  the  employees  had  a  *  stand  easy' 
during  the  severity  of  the  storm,  and  those  working  on  H.M.S. 
Implacable  took  shelter  in  the  adjacent  workshops.  A  grand 
spectacle  was  witnessed  from  Mount  Wise  and  the  Park,  the 
electric  flashes  lighting  up  the  district  for  miles  around.  Towards 
midnight  there  was  a  return  of  the  storm,  but  very  little  damage 
is  reported.  A  telephone  wire  was  broken  near  Stoke  Church, 
and  a  large  tree  in  the  churchyard  was  also  damaj^ed. 

"A  terrific  thunderstorm  broke  over  Millbrook,  Cawsand,  and 
Kingsand  in  the  afternoon.  Vivid  lightning  was  followed  by 
heavy  peaJs  of  thunder,  hail,  and  rain.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the 
villages  many  houses  and  shops  were  flooded  and  much  damage 
done.  Koads  and  streets  were  torn  up,  and  more  than  half  of 
a  field  of  corn  at  Maker,  standing  in  shocks,  was  levelled  to  the 
ground. 

"Indications  were  first  heard  at  Torpoint  just  before  nine 
o'clock,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  full  violence  of  the 
storm  was  felt  The  lightning  was  continuous  and  vivid,  and 
some  of  the  peals  of  thunder  were  terrific.  Hail  fell  for  some 
time,  some  of  the  stones  being  as  large  as  marbles,  cracking 
and  breaking  many  panes  of  glass,  but  the  rain  did  not  last 
long.  Two  very  heavy  peals  of  thunder  broke  over  the  town 
at  eleven  o'clock,  after  the  storm  had  passed  some  time.  Just 
after  three  o'clock  it  came  on  again  with  increased  violence ;  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  speedily  converting  the  roads  into  rivers.  The 
effect  of  the  lightning  on  the  new  sheer-legs  at  Devonport 
Dockyard  and  around  the  ships  was  very  fine. 

"The  greater  portion  of  the  morning  was  so  dark  that  lights 
had  to  be  lit  in  most  places  of  business.  The  storm  broke  over 
the  two  counties  between  ten  and  eleven,  at  Exeter  later.  The 
second  storm  was  about  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
lightning  was  very  vivid,  the  thunder  heavy,  and  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents.  In  Plymouth  and  the  neighbourhood  and  in  Exeter 
the  tempest  was  renewed  with  less  violence. 

"The  county  generally  was  visited,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
life  in  at  least  one  instance  and  considerable  damage.  The 
storms  seem  to  have  commenced  without  much  warning  about 
ten  o'clock,  and  to  have  prevailed  with  few  breaks  until  the 
evening  was  well  advanced.  Heavy  rain  descended,  the  lightning 
was  forked  and  vivid  beyond  description,  while  the  thunder  was 
more  prolonged  and  loud  than  for  many  years  past ;  the  elements 
certainly  appeared  to  be  in  deadly  combat. 
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"The  Okehampton  district,  in  common,  apparently,  with  othe: 
parts  of  the  county,  had  a  full  share  of  the  storm.  At  Hols 
worthy  the  lightning,  which  was  exceedingly  vivid  and  of  th< 
fork  type,  struck  the  postal  telegraph  wire,  and  the  instmmen 
at  the  local  office  was  rendered  useless.  This  happened  during 
the  dinner-hour,  and  caused  an  interruption  of  telegraphic 
business,  as  no  messages  could  be  dealt  with  for  some  time 
The  train  due  to  leave  Ashbury  at  4.43  p.m.,  to  connect  witl 
the  fast  Exeter  and  London  train  leaving  Okehampton  at  5.14 
was  delayed  at  Ashbury  until  nearly  six  o'clock,  or  about  an  hou: 
and  a  quarter.  The  traffic  between  Meldon  and  Ashbury  bein^ 
over  a  single  line  is  worked  by  means  of  the  tablet  system.  Th< 
boxes  containing  the  tablets  (without  which  trains  cannot  proceed 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  wire,  and  as  this  had  become 
deranged,  presumably  through  the  lightning,  the  tablet-box  a 
Ashbury  could  not  be  unlocked.  The  interruption  was  discoverec 
just  before  the  arrival  of  the  4.43  train,  and  Mr.  Dreaden,  th( 
Ashbury  stationmaster,  at  once  despatched  a  messenger  to  Meldoi 
Junction,  six  miles  distant,  to  arrange  for  the  continuation  of  th< 
service.  The  messenger  did  the  distance  in  about  an  hour,  anc 
returned  with  the  train  due  at  Ashbury  at  4.23,  but  which  coulc 
not  get  through  until  nearly  six  o'clock.  Two  or  three  passengen 
from  London  could  not,  of  course,  catch  the  5.14  fast  from  Oke 
hampton,  as  the  branch  train  did  not  run  in  there  until  abou 
6.15,  while  many  passengers  from  Exeter  were  unavoidabl] 
delayed. 

"At  Moretonhampstead  enormous  hailstones  fell. 

"About  half-past  one  the  storm  was  very  heavy  at  Thorvertoi 
and  district.  Mr.  Bedell  lost  a  number  of  sheep.  They  wer< 
lying  together  near  a  hedge,  when  the  lightning  struck  a  tree 
splitting  it  in  halves,  and  thirteen  animals  were  killed,  a  numbe: 
of  others  being  injured. 

"During  the  thunderstorm  in  the  Bideford  district  the  gabl< 
end  of  the  residence  of  Colonel  Clarke,  of  Ealeigh,  was  shatterec 
by  lightning.  Leaving  the  gate,  the  flash  entered  the  house  bj 
the  wire  of  the  bell,  across  one  of  the  bedrooms,  removing 
some  plaster,  and  down  to  the  kitchen.  Colonel  Clarke  wai 
at  the  time  closing  the  bedroom  window,  but  happily  he  es 
caped  injury.  Mrs.  Clarke,  adjusting  some  flowers  below,  wai 
covered  with  dihris.  At  Westward  Ho!  a  pig  was  killed  bj 
the  lightning." 

The  partial  character  of  the  storm  was  very  curious.  At 
Plympton  there  were  thunder  and  lightning  and  a  little 
rain,  but  it  was  very  dark,  necessitating  the  use  of  artificial 
light. 

Some  places  were  not  aflfected  by  the  storm.  A  gentlemar 
was  at  Yealmpton   on  business,  and  was  exposed  to  the 
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ftill  beat  of  the  storm.  Eeturning  to  his  house  at  Plymstock, 
expectiDg  that  it  would  be  flooded,  he  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  little  rain  had  fallen  there. 

"One  of  the  effects  of  the  sudden  change  in  the  weather  on 
Thursday  was  that  many  people  were  taken  suddenly  ill  with 
nausea  and  stomach  derangement,  and  in  many  cases  medical 
assistance  had  to  be  summoned.  Eeports  continue  to  arriye 
which  show  that  the  storm  during  the  night  spread  all  over  the 
West  of  England,  and  did  considerable  damage. 

'*In  the  Brown  Willy  district  hailstones  as  large  as  pigeons' 
eggs  were  reported  to  have  fallen. 

''At  Shaldon  mauy  people  were  on  the  Parade  watching  the 
lightniDg,  when  two  men  were  struck  down,  but  were  unhurt. 

"  Low-lying  parts  of  Fowey  were  flooded,  and  in  several  business 
houses  the  water  entered  and  did  damage  by  leaving  deposits 
of  mud. 

« At  the  house  of  Mr.  W.  Catton,  stationmaster  at  St.  Columb 
Road,  a  girl  was  struck  down  by  lightning,  but  recovered  in 
a  few  hours. 

**  At  Ilsington  three  lambs,  the  property  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Wills,  of 
Narrow  Coombe,  were  killed,  and  much  damage  was  done  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

"  A  large  rick  of  hay,  belonging  to  Mr.  Stancombe,  of  Barham, 
Walkhampton,  was  ignited.  About  half  was  saved,  but  in  a 
damaged  condition. 

"Mr.  W.  Davey,  butcher,  of  Newport,  Launceston,  had  a 
valuable  bullock  killed.  It  was  found  where  some  elder  bushes 
had  grown,  but  which  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  the 
lightning. 

"Numbers  of  excursionists  returning  from  Plymouth,  and 
residing  at  Fowey  and  other  places  some.distance  from  the  station, 
were  obliged  to  wait  on  the  platform  at  Par  until  midnight,  when 
the  storm  somewhat  abated. 

"Some  flashes  during  Thursday  night  at  Chulmleigh  caused 
temporary  blindness  to  several  persons.  Much  damage  was  done 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  sow  and  three  pigs  and  some  poultry 
at  Bunson  Farm,  and  some  sheep  on  Colleton  Barton,  being  killed 
by  the  lightning. 

"At  Devoran  the  thunderstorm  was  the  severest  remembered 
for  very  many  years  past.  After  threatening  all  day  it  commenced 
to  rain  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  storm  con- 
tinued on  in  full  fury  until  half-past  ten,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
heavens  being  almost  one  continuous  blaze  of  light. 

"Southmolton  Fire  Brigade  were  summoned  to  Bullsmarsh, 
near  Kingsnympton.  The  farm,  occupied  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Snell,  of  Alswere,  was  on  fire,  and  as  there  were 
several  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  it  is  supposed  that  this  was  the 
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cause.  Some  of  the  outbuildings  and  about  twelve  tons  of  ha]| 
were  destroyed. 

''Six  vsduable  bullocks,  belonging  to  Mr.  Albert  Bolt,  oi 
Princetown,  were  killed  by  lightning  at  Prince  Hall,  and  it  if 
stated  two  others  are  in  a  critical  state.  The  bullocks  were  ii 
a  field  in  which  there  are  several  trees,  adjoining  the  river,  anc 
it  is  supposed  that  during  the  storm  they  took  shelter  under  { 
tree. 

''At  Camelford  the  heavy  rain  at  night  caused  some  of  the 
houses  to  be  flooded.  One  of  Mr.  Woods*  bread  carts  returning 
from  St.  Breward  was  struck  by  the  lightning,  the  horse  and  carl 
both  being  thrown  over.  For  some  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
horse  was  dead.  The  driver  (named  Blake)  escaped  with  a  fe^ 
bruises.  A  cow  and  some  geese  were  killed  in  a  field  close  to  th( 
scene  of  the  accident. 

"At  Truro  the  thunder9torm  at  night  was  almost  unique  fo] 
duration  and  intensity.  Flashes  of  lightning  almost  blinding  ii 
their  brilliance  illumined  the  surrounding  hills  in  a  marvelloui 
manner,  and  continued  with  little  intermission  for  nearly  thre< 
hours.  The  thunder  was  very  heavy,  but,  curiously  enough,  then 
was  not  much  rain.  Ko  cases  of  serious  mishap  have  been  re 
ported. 

"  At  Bodmin  streets  and  houses  were  flooded. 

"In  Korth  Devon  the  storm  was  severe,  and  on  the  coast  thi 
scene  was  a  remarkable  one.  Gross  darkness  covered  the  water 
except  where  the  sun  broke  through,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  shi] 
standing  clean  out,  as  if  played  on  by  a  limelight,  was  singularl] 
beautiful.  Over  towards  the  Welsh  coast  boom  after  boom  anc 
flash  after  flash  heralded  the  nearer  approach  of  the  storm,  and  a 
last  it  broke.  A  young  man  was  deprived  of  his  eyesight  for  tw( 
or  three  minutes  at  Mortboe,  but  the  lightning,  rapid  as  were  th< 
flashes,  appeared  to  be  comparatively  harmless.  There  was  n< 
warning  previous  to  the  storm,  and  the  atmosphere  was  refresh 
ingly  cool  before  the  arrival  of  the  thunderclouds. 

"At  Bideford  at  daylight  a  fierce  gale  raged,  but  it  blew  itsel 
out  by  eight  o'clock,  and  then  there  was  an  ominous  calm.  Thei 
black  clouds  formed,  making  the  air  so  dark  that  gas  had  to  b 
lighted  in  the  business  houses.  Kain  descended  with  tropica 
violence,  and  the  lightning  was  very  vivid. 

"At  Barnstaple  Station  the  lightning  struck  a  telegraph-pos 
and  ran  down  the  conductor,  making  such  a  peculiar  noise  as  t( 
attract  the  attention  of  the  officials. 

"At  Bucks  Mill,  near  Clovelly,  while  driving  one  of  Mr.  Ascott'i 
Clovelly  breaks,  Mr.  Sam  Jewell  lost  his  eyesight  for  three  or  fou 
minutes,  and  the  journey  was  suspended  until  his  sight  came  back 

"During  the  heavy  downpour  a  serious  landslip  occurred  oi 
the  Lynton  Railway  at  Dean  Steep,  just  outside  Lynton,  and  th 
train   leaving  Lynton   at  8.30  had  to  return.     The   telegraphi 
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system  has  been  affected  by  the  storm.  Lundy  Island  has  been 
disconnected  by  the  fusion  of  a  lightning  conductor  on  the  island. 
The  Jersey  wire  was  also  disconnected.  Captain  Dark  left  Instow 
with  the  Lundy  Island  mail,  having  on  board  telegraphic  officials 
for  the  repair  of  the  wire,  but  had  to  return,  and  landed  under 
difficulties  at  Westward  Ho !  a  most  unusual  place  to  land.  The 
experience  of  those  who  had  to  get  ashore  in  the  dinghy  was  far 
from  pleasant.  As  Captain  Dark  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
sailors  on  the  coast,  the  severity  of  the  weather  is  indicated  by 
his  not  being  able  to  make  the  river. 

"At  Southmolton  a  terrific  thunderstorm  lasted  from  eleven  a.m. 
until  three,  and  returning  with  renewed  violence  an  hour  later 
continued  throughout  the  evening.  The  storm  is  said  to  have 
been  the  longest  and  severest  known  for  a  great  many  years.  The 
thunder  seemed  to  be  continuous.  The  heavy  rain  was  welcomed 
by  the  farmers,  the  harvest  being  almost  over,  that  remaining  being 
chiefly  oats. 

"At  Exeter  the  thunderstorm  was  the  most  severe  experienced 
ia  the  city  for  several  years.  Throughout  the  morning  the  weather 
was  most  oppressive,  and  the  sky  was  so  much  overcast  that  in 
some  establishments  the  gas  had  to  be  lighted.  The  storm  burst 
shortly  after  noon,  and  for  two  hours  the  lightning  and  thunder 
were  incessant,  rain  falling  heavily.  Later  on  another  slight 
downfall  was  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

"It  was  a  quarter  to  eleven  when  the  storm  broke  over  More- 
tonhampstead,  and  it  continued  for  two  hours.  During  part  of 
the  time  a  heavy  fall  of  hail  took  place,  the  stones  being  very 
large.  The  thunder  was  all  but  continuous.  The  storm  returned 
in  the  afternoon,  and  at  about  2.30  John  William  Hutchings, 
a  young  man  of  Parford,  who  was  working  at  Forder  Farm, 
hetween  Moreton  and  Chagford,  took  refuge  under  an  elm  tree  by 
the  roadside  and  was  killed.  His  clothing  was  torn  into  shreds, 
leaving  the  body  quite  nude.  One  of  his  boots  was  found  twenty- 
four  feet  from  the  body.  He  was  well  known  in  Moreton,  having 
served  as  an  apprentice  with  Mr.  W.  Woolland,  blacksmith,  there. 
In  Forder  farmhouse  the  effects  of  the  lightning  were  felt  keenly, 
one  workman  sayiDg  the  food  was  taken  by  it  from  the  plates  on 
the  dinner-table. 

"  Severe  was  the  storm  at  Chagford.  About  nine  a.m.  distant 
thunder  was  heard,  at  ten  the  thunder  became  nearer,  and  rain  fell 
from  10  to  12.30.  The  thunder  and  lightning  were  continuous, 
and  heavy  rain  feU. 

"The  storm  at  Chudleigh  reached  its  height  about  12.30  p.m., 
and  cleared  about  two  o'clock. 

"  In  Teignmouth  the  lower  level  of  Teign  Street  was  flooded. 

"For  seven  hours  the  storm  raged  at  Northtawton,  and  some 
houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  were  flooded. 

"  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  the  storm  broke  over  Chulm- 
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leigh.  Very  vivid  lightniDg-flashes  occurred  every  two  or  three 
minutes,  thunder  followed  in  one  continuous  roll,  and  there  was 
a  heavy  downpour  of  rain.  The  storm  lasted  several  hours.  From 
ahout  nine  to  twelve  o'clock  the  clouds  were  very  dark,  and  lamps 
had  to  he  lighted. 

"  In  Lydford  district  ahout  ten  o'clock  yesterday  morning  semi- 
darkness  was  succeeded  hy  vivid  flashes  of  forked  lightning  in 
almost  uninterrupted  succession,  and  very  loud  peals  of  thunder. 
Bain  fell  with  tremendous  rapidity  and  force,  and  all  outdoor 
pursuits  were  suspended,  it  being  next  to  impossible  to  withstand 
the  fury  of  the  wind  and  rain.  There  was  a  lull  during  midday, 
only  a  few  intermittent  showers  of  rain  falling,  but  about  four 
o'clock  another  storm  of  even  greater  severity  came  on.  Darkness 
set  in,  lamps  had  to  be  lighted,  and  the  thunder  and  lightning 
were  awe-inspiring.  The  ponies  and  cattle  on  Dartmoor  antici- 
pated the  storms  by  coming  hastily  into  shelter,  while  poultry, 
mistaking  the  morning  darkness  for  coming  night,  went  to  their 
roosts. 

"  Princetown  had  not  been  visited  by  such  severe  thunderstorms 
for  many  years  as  those  which  passed  over  it  yesterday  between 
10.30  a.m.  and  three  to  four  p.m.,  followed  by  very  heavy  rain, 
causing  considerable  damage  to  root  crops.  Each  storm  lasted 
nearly  an  hour,  and  was  preceded  by  such  darkness  that  gas  was 
lit  in  the  houses. 

"The  thunderstorm  at  Tavistock,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall 
of  hail,  was  followed  by  one  of  equal  violence  in  the  afternoon. 
The  lightning  was  extremely  vivid,  and  the  flashes  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  The  thunder  at  times  was  deafening. 
Between  three  and  four  o'clock  it  was  very  dark  and  there  was 
a  heavy  downpour  of  rain. 

"At  Torquay  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  the  thunder 
and  lightning  were  very  strong. 

"At  Brixham  the  storm  broke  over  the  town  at  eleven  a.m.  and 
it  continued  until  six  p.m.  An  easterly  wind  sprang  up  at  dawn, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  the  sky  became  quite  dark.  A  trawler's  mast- 
head light  burning  out  in  the  bay  could  be  distinctly  seen.  Most 
of  the  shopkeepers  lit  their  gas.  Between  eleven  a.m.  and  noon 
rain  fell,  followed  by  lightning  and  thunder.  The  lightning  was 
very  bright  and  the  thunder  almost  deafening,  breaking  directly 
overhead.  Eain  fell  in  sheets,  carrying  large  quantities  of  sand, 
earth,  and  loose  macadam  from  the  hillsides  into  the  valleys,  and 
choking  many  of  the  gratings  and  sewers,  with  the  result  that 
several  houses  in  the  New  Eoad  were  flooded,  and  the  water 
and  mud  rose  from  the  road  and  covered  the  pavements.  This 
continued  until  about  one  o'clock,  when  rain  fell  in  moderate 
quantities.  The  rumbling  of  thunder  was  distinctly  heard  until 
six  p.m. 

"  Over  Dartmouth  and  district  the  lightning  was  intensely  vivid 
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in  bioad  daylight,  and  the  rain  was  so  heavy  that  great  damage 
was  done  to  the  roads  in  places  where  there  is  a  considerable 
elope. 

''From  10.45  to  11.30  the  rainfall  at  Kewton  was  quite  un- 
precedented in  the  town.  The  streets  were  almost  covered  with 
water.  For  a  short  time  the  space  outside  the  railway  was 
flooded. 

"During  the  early  morning  the  hills  at  Broadhempston  and 
Staverton  were  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist,  and  the  sky  was  over- 
cast About  9.30  distant  thunder  was  heard.  Gradually  the 
peals  came  nearer,  and  by  eleven  the  storm  at  Broadhempston 
was  very  severe.  The  thunder  was  one  continual  rumble,  with 
occasional  heavy  claps,  and  accompanied  with  heavy  rain  and 
hail. 

''The  storm  breaking  over  Totnes  about  eleven  o'clock,  con- 
tinued for  several  hours  with  much  violence.  The  hail  was  as 
large  as  full-size  peas,  and  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  houses  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  were  flooded.  A  tree  in  the  Totnes  Down 
Boad  was  struck.  The  electric  current,  tearing  the  bark  ofiP,  passed 
through  the  hedge,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  attacking  the  rock 
at  the  bottom,  scattered  portions  to  the  other  side.  Major  Paige, 
who  resides  at  Dart  Villas,  stated  that  he  was  in  his  drawing-room 
when  a  deafening  peal  of  thunder  occurred.  The  room  seemed 
illuminated  in  a  bright  scarlet,  and  a  loud  explosion  occurred, 
apparently  close  behind  him.  He  could  only  compare  it  to  a 
shell  exploding.  A  daughter  of  Major  Paige  was  upstairs  combing 
her  hair  with  a  metal  comb.  She  felt  a  burning  sensation,  and 
looking  at  her  arm  observed  a  black  mark  extending  several 
inches,  and  she  felt  the  burning  sensation  for  some  time  after. 
A  little  boy  named  Pope  was  selling  fish  with  his  mother  at  St. 
Peter's  Quay ;  the  rain  then  descended  in  torrents,  and  the  little 
lad  took  refuge  in  the  doorway  of  the  Steam  Packet  Inn. 
A  gentleman  advised  him  not  to  stop  in  the  doorway,  but  to 
go  into  the  house.  Just  as  he  spoke  the  lad  fell  into  his  arms 
insensible.  He  was  carried  into  the  house  and  brandy  given  him, 
hut  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  he  was  brought  round. 
A  scavenger  named  Hodge,  in  the  employ  of  the  Town  Council, 
also  received  a  rather  severe  shock.  He  was  working  with  a 
shovel,  which  is  supposed  to  have  attracted  the  lightning.  He 
was  medically  treated.  High  Street  and  Fore  Street  resembled 
a  river.  Between  six  and  eight  o'clock  the  weather  appeared 
to  have  cleared,  but  between  eight  and  nine  there  was  more 
rain,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  most  vivid  and 
continuous. 

"At  Kingsbridge  the  thunderstorm  lasted  from  about  half-past 
nine  to  nearly  noon,  with  heavy  rain.  The  lightning  was  excep- 
tionally vivid,  and  the  thunder  shook  some  of  the  houses.  For 
about  an  hour  it  was  very  dark,  most  of  the  shops  having  the  gas 
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lighted.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  anothei 
heavy  storm  lasted  half  an  hour. 

''Much  damage  was  done  at  Exhoume,  on  the  borders  oi 
Dartmoor ;  two  men  were  killed.  At  Thorverton  over  a  dozei 
breeding  sheep  were  killed  or  paralysed  by  lightning,  and  treei 
were  split  and  withered.  Eain  fell  in  torrents  and  trains  wen 
delayed. 

''At  Malborough,  four  miles  from  Kingsbridge,  two  cottagei 
were  struck  by  lightning,  both  being  burnt  to  the  ground 
Brooking  and  Boper,  the  occupants,  with  their  wives  anc 
families,  were  much  frightened.  A  flash  was  seen  to  pass  dowi 
the  chimney,  having  previously  caught  the  thatched  roof.  Tb 
shock  was  so  severe  as  to  lift  the  women  from  their  seats,  knock 
ing  them  over,  and  breaking  the  lamp  which  was  alight  on  th< 
table.  When  the  houses  were  seen  to  be  on  fire  the  childrei 
were  immediately  taken  from  their  beds  and  placed  in  safety 
and  an  alarm  raided.  Willing  hands  were  soon  at  work,  althougl 
rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents.  Very  little  of  the  furniture 
belonging  to  Brooking  was  saved,  but  Koper  was  more  fortunate 
Both  cottages  were  completely  gutted,  continuing  to  burn  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night.  The  occupant  of  one  of  the  housei 
gives  a  thrilling  account  of  his  experience.  He  says  his  wife 
mother,  brother,  and  himself  were  in  the  kitchen  sitting  rounc 
the  fire.  They  had  not  gone  to  bed  as  the  thunder  anc 
lightning  were  so  bad.  About  midnight  a  tremendous  explosioi 
occurred  in  the  chimney,  and  instantly  they  were  thrown  to  th< 
floor,  the  lamp  being  extinguished,  and  several  things  knockec 
off  the  table,  whilst  sparks  flew  about  the  room.  He  rushec 
upstairs,  where  four  chUdren  were  asleep,  and  was  horrified  tc 
see  flames  already  coming  through  the  ceiling.  He  caught  u] 
two  children,  with  as  much  bedclothes  as  he  could  clutch,  anc 
ran  down  the  stairs  with  them,  and  the  second  two  were  gol 
out  in  a  similar  manner.  The  house  no  sooner  seemed  to  have 
been  struck  than  it  was  a  mass  of  flames. 

"A  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  Prowse,  of  Malborough,  wai 
iound  dead  in  its  stable,  having  been  killed  by  the  lightning 
during  the  night.  At  Stadbury,  in  the  parish  of  Aveton  Gifford 
ten  sheep  belonging  to  Mr.  Adams,  farmer,  and  a  bullock  aj 
Furzedown,  Frogmore,  the  property  of  Mr.  Tope,  were  kijlled  bj 
lightning.  A  hayrick  was  set  on  fire  on  Ghillie  Farm,  East 
AUington,  and  entirely  destroyed. 

"With  but  little  intermission  the  storm  at  Totnes  lasted  foj 
over  fifteen  hours.  Mr.  T.  Chenhall,  son  of  Mr.  W.  J.  ChenhalJ 
of  Dart  Villas,  received  a  shock  while  walking  in  the  garden 
There  was  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  and  simultaneously  Mr 
Chenhall  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  some  hours  befor< 
he  could  shake  off  the  peculiar  feeling  occasioned  by  the  shock 
Hodge,  a  scavenger  in  the  employ  of  the  Town  Council,  was  able 
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after  some  hours  to  give  an  account  of  the  shock  he  received.  He 
was  at  work  in  the  road  very  near  a  tree,  when  he  saw  what  looked 
like  a  ball  of  fire.  When  he  regained  consciousness  he  was 
lying  some  feet  from  the  shovel  he  had  been  working  with,  and 
a  strange  smell  of  sulphur  impregnated  the  air.  He  described  the 
feeling  of  the  shock  as  if  beiog  cut  in  two.  He  suffered  great  pain 
for  a  considerable  period,  principally  in  the  head.  Mr.  Sydney 
Tucker,  saddler,  Fore  Street,  Totnes,  in  the  early  part  of  the  storm 
went  into  the  yard  to  feed  a  couple  of  rabhits.  He  had  put  the 
food  into  the  hutch  when  there  was  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  and 
one  of  the  rabbits  turned  over  on  its  back,  limp  and  helpless.  After 
giving  it  a  little  brandy  Mr.  Tucker  replaced  it  in  the  hutch,  but 
in  an  hour  it  was  dead.  On  taking  off  the  skin  one  side  of  it  was 
perfectly  black. 

''At  St.  Stephens,  near  St.  Dennis,  a  rick  of  com  belonging  to 
Mr.  S.  S.  Martyn,  of  Kernick,  caught  fire,  and  a  sheep  belonging 
to  Mr.  J.  Hicks,  of  Trevwesta,  was  killed. 

"About  midnight  two  balls  of  fire  were  seen  to  fall  into  the 
harbour  at  Salcombe,  and  a  sulphurous  smell  was  very  marked. 
One  peal  of  thunder  about  this  time  seemed  to  shake  everything." 
(J.  B.  R.) 

THE  THUNDERSTORM  OF  24th  JULY,  1899. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  24th  July,  1899,  soon  after 
nine,  a  heavy  thunderstorm  burst  upon  the  county  of  Devon 
and  the  surrounding  district.  In  the  Three  Towns  it  was 
one  of  the  sharpest  storms  experienced  for  some  years.  We 
take  from  the  columns  of  the  Western  Morning  News 
accounts  of  this  storm : — 

"Purely  as  a  spectacle  the  thunderstorm  in  Plymouth  was 
grand.  The  mild  play  of  summer  lightning  with  which  it  began 
gave  little  token  of  what  was  to  follow.  From  a  quarter  to  ten 
until  ten  some  of  the  loudest  peals  of  thunder  were  heard — cracks 
80  sharp  and  deafening  that  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the 
very  heavens  had  burst  asunder.  The  lightning,  which  continued 
with  more  or  less  intermittence  for  two  or  three  hours,  was  itself 
a  study  in  colour.  Not  only  was  there  the  dazzling,  blinding 
white  of  intense  light,  but  there  were  various  hues  of  blue, 
bluish  purple,  lilac,  mauve,  and  even  now  and  again  tints 
suggestive  of  orange.  Some  of  the  shades  which  the  lightning- 
flashes  assumed  were  doubtless  affected  by  the  surrounding  atmo- 
spheric media  and  the  natural  colours  of  objects  which  formed  the 
background.  Only  in  a  few  cases  was  the  lightning  what  is 
known  as  'forked.'  The  rain  at  times  came  down  'in  streams,' 
and  many  Saturday  night  shoppers  and  saunterers  found  them- 
selves quite  unprepared  for  it.  Ladies  wearing  white  dresses 
must  have  had  cause  to  rue  their  bedraggled  condition  before  they 
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reached  home.  Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  discomfort  of 
country  people  wending  their  way  homewards  in  carts  when  the 
storm  came  on.  In  the  moorland  districts,  especially,  the  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain  must  have  made  a  combination  of  weird 
impressiveness  seldom  witnessed  in  South  Devon. 

"The  lightning  affected  the  telephones,  the  bells  repeatedly 
ringing  without  warning,  and  some  of  the  telegraph  wires  were 
mixed  up  for  some  time.  At  the  Kew  Palace  Theatre  the  electric 
light  failed  to  give  forth  its  power  with  its  usual  brilliancy,  but 
the  entertainment  was  not  interfered  with.  Whilst  the  storm 
was  severest  a  postman  fell  down  in  Guildhall  Square.  A  police- 
man went  to  his  assistance.  The  man  was  not  hurt,  and  the  only 
explanation  he  could  offer  was  that  suddenly  he  felt  himself  being 
pressed  to  the  ground,  but  by  what  power  he  could  not  tell.  A 
gentleman  was  standing  at  his  office  desk,  his  left  hand,  on  which 
was  a  gold  ring,  being  spread  over  the  desk.  There  was  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning,  which  passed  over  his  hand  and  gave  him  a 
tremendous  shock.  For  more  than  an  hour  he  lost  the  power  of 
his  arm,  then  all  the  numbness  and  deadness  gradually  passed 
away. 

"A  chimney  at  No.  1,  South  View  Terrace,  Mannamead,  near 
Plymouth,  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  debris  came  through  the 
chimney  to  the  dining-room,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Undy  and  their 
children  were  sitting.     Happily  they  escaped  without  injury. 

"  One  of  the  pinnacles  of  Cullompton  Church  tower  was  struck 
by  lightning  and  shattered,  some  of  the  dislodged  masonry  being 
carried  a  hundred  yards.  One  piece  fell  into  Mr.  Potter's  lawn, 
and  another  crashed  through  a  cottage  window  near  the  vicarage. 
A  window  in  the  organ  staircase  was  demolished  and  a  tree 
near  the  cemetery  stripped  of  its  bark.  Several  houses  were 
flooded. 

"From  Mr.  Webber's  field  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  of 
Bradninch  quite  a  hundred  loads  of  earth  were  washed  into  the 
highway,  completely  blocking  it.  In  the  basement  of  many  houses 
water  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  three  feet. 

"  At  Exeter  some  of  the  older  residents  cannot  recollect  such  a 
violent  storm.  Eain  commenced  to  fall  about  half-past  seven,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  downpour  was  so  great  that  the  drains  could 
not  carry  off  the  surface  water.  The  result  was  that  many  houses 
were  flooded.  The  lightning  and  thunder  were  incessant.  Flash 
followed  flash  and  report  in  quick  succession.  The  sheet  lightning 
was  brilliant  to  look  at,  whilst  the  forked  lightning  was  most  vivid. 
The  storm  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  the  rain  continued 
until  eleven  o'clock.  Considerable  damage  was  done  by  the 
flooding  of  houses,  but  no  personal  injuries  were  reported. 
At  St  Thomas  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Mortimore  was  struck 
dead  in  a  field.  At  the  new  wing  of  the  Albert  Memorial 
Museum  one  of  the  pinnacles  was  struck  and  fell  through   the 
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roof,  and  similar  damage  was  done  at  the  Church  of  All  Hallows- 
on-the- Wall.  Damage  was  done  to  numbers  of  trees,  and  the  fruit 
crops  suffered  to  a  very  large  extent.  In  all  parts  of  the  city 
premises  were  flooded,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  licensed  yictuallers 
appear  to  have  suffered  the  most  From  one  cellar,  which  is  only 
in  course  of  construction,  192  tons  of  water  were  pumped  out  by 
the  fire  engine.  In  another  inn  the  water  was  two  feet  deep  in 
the  bar,  and  yesterday  the  fire  engines  were  requisitioned  to  pump 
out  bonded  stores  on  the  quay.  For  two  or  three  hours  there  was 
practically  no  business  doing,  and  the  loss  in  this  way  to  trades- 
men must  have  been  considerable,  as  Saturday  is  the  people's 
market  night. 

"  Throughout  the  districts  of  Dunsford,  Bridford,  Christow,  and 
Ashton  the  roadways  were  flooded,  and  the  storm  did  not  abate  until 
midnight.  It  was  impossible  for  pedestrians  to  get  about,  and  the 
newsman  from  Exeter,  who  travels  through  the  districts  with  the 
Western  Morning  News,  was  compelled  to  remain  at  Christow  until 
Sunday  morning.  An  Exeter  baker  was  also  placed  in  an  awk- 
ward predicament  in  the  Haldon  district.  He  was  going  his  usual 
round  with  a  horse  and  trap,  when  the  storm  came  on  with  such 
fury  that  the  vehicle  got '  stogged '  in  the  mud,  and  the  driver  had 
to  remain  in  the  trap  until  the  next  morning,  when  a  search  party 
had  been  sent  out  from  the  city.  Excepting  a  few  bruises  the  horse 
was  uniDJured,  and  the  baker  is  none  the  worse  for  his  uncomfort- 
able exposure.  At  Dunsford  an  outhouse,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hellier, 
miller,  was  burnt  down  by  the  effect  of  the  lightning,  and  at 
Alphington  a  brick  wall  adjoining  the  bridge  was  washed  down. 
Serious  damage  was  caused  at  Dunchideock  House,  the  residence 
of  Colonel  Lucas.  Hailstones  as  large  as  marbles  came  down 
very  thick.  In  the  conservatory  over  sixty  panes  of  glass  were 
broken.  The  apple  trees,  artichoke  beds,  and  plants  were  almost 
entirely  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  the  fruit  was  seriously 
iojured. 

"  Over  Crediton  the  storm  burst  about  seven  o'clock,  and  lasted 
three  hours.  Shortly  before  eight  o'clock  a  very  vivid  flash  of 
forked  lightning  was  accompanied  by  a  tremendous  peal  of 
thunder.  A  chimney  of  a  cottage  in  St.  Saviour's  Court  was 
struck,  and  part  fell  through  the  roof. 

'*At  Brent  about  ten  o'clock  the  lightning  was  frequent  and 
vivid,  and  the  thunder  very  loud.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents 
for  an  hour,  and  the  roads  were  somewhat  damaged,  particularly 
Aish  Hill.  Mr.  Hy.  Stidston's  valuable  horse  in  a  field  was  so 
frightened  that  it  jumped  a  wall  and  broke  its  leg,  and  had  to  be 
shot.  Mr.  E.  Heath,  of  Dockwall,  had  two  cows  killed  by 
lightning. 

"Just  before  eight  o'clock  at  Newton  Abbot  rain  commenced  to 
fall  in  very  large  drops,  and  within  ten  minutes  the  sewers  were 
unable  to  carry  off  the  water  which  poured  down  from  the  hills. 
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Oonsequently  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  were  completely  flooded. 
Perhaps  the  worst  place  was  at  the  bottom  of  Bank  Street. 
Streams  of  water  from  Highweek  Street  and  Powderham  Hill  met 
there,  and  water  spurted  up  from  the  overladen  sewers  through 
sinks  and  holes  in  the  road  and  pavements,  and  those  tradesmen 
who  were  not  quick  enough  to  fortify  their  shops  with  boards  and 
clay,  which  past  experience  had  taught  them  to  keep  at  hand,  had 
their  floors  covered  with  several  inches  of  water,  which,  when  it 
receded,  left  a  coating  of  slippery  mud.  The  water  ran  down 
from  Bank  Street  through  Bearne's  Lane  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
pavements  and  road  in  Courtenay  Street,  from  its  junction  with 
Union  Street  to  the  top  of  Queen  Street,  were  covered  with  water 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  the  premises  of  several  trades- 
men, both  there  and  at  the  top  of  Courtenay  Street,  were  invaded 
by  water.  At  the  railway  station  miniature  rivers  from  Courtenay 
and  Forde  Parks  met,  and  after  converting  the  square  and  pave- 
ments into  a  lake,  overflowed  into  the  parcels-office,  refreshment- 
rooms,  and  waiting-rooms,  and  into  the  rail  pits,  incoming  trains 
having  to  run  through  several  inches  of  water.  A  new  sewer  laid 
by  the  Tower  about  a  fortnight  ago  burst  under  the  strain  of  the 
flood,  and  the  water  bubbled  up  through  two  pits  in  the  road. 
Water  also  forced  its  way  up  through  the  pavement  outside  the 
new  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  in  Bank  Street,  making  a  pit, 
which  had  to  be  boarded  over.  Lightning,  thunder,  and  steady 
rain  continued  until  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  but  there 
were  no  more  floods.  A  lot  of  damage  was  done  to  the  standing 
com.  A  house  in  Wolborough  Street  caught  fire  just  after  the 
storm.  It  was  at  first  attributed  to  the  lightning,  but  afterwards 
it  was  stated  that  a  candle  had  been  placed  too  close  to  a  curtain. 

"  Topsham  streets  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock  p.m.  were  flooded, 
and  trade  was  completely  suspended.  A  deal  of  damage  was  done 
to  dwelling-houses  and  to  the  stock  of  many  tradespeople.  Such 
a  storm  cannot  be  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The 
villages  of  Woodbury,  Clyst  St.  Mary,  and  Exton,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood also  suffered.  Many  in  the  valley  left  their  homes, 
fearing  the  flood  would  carry  them  away. 

"AU  night  on  Friday,  the  23rd  July,  and  the  following  day, 
distant  thunder  was  heard  at  Brixham,  and  occasionally  light 
flashes  of  lightning  were  seen.  Heavy  clouds  hung  on  the  horizon, 
and  the  sky  overhead  was  filled  with  greyish  cloud,  through  which 
the  sun  shone  at  intervals.  The  weather  was  very  close  and  sultry, 
and  up  to  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  thermometer  stood  at 
77°  in  the  shade.  Three  hours  later  the  lightning  flashed  bright 
and  rapid  in  the  north-west,  and  heavy  rumbling  thunder  was 
heard  approaching.  Half  an  hour  later  the  storm  broke  over  the 
town,  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  following  for  twenty  minutes. 
Very  heavy  peals  of  thunder  crashed  overhead,  causing  the 
windows  of  the  houses  to  rattle.     One  or  two  flashes  of  lightning 
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resembled  balls  of  fire  at  a  white  heat.  At  ten  o'clock  the  height 
of  the  stonn  was  over,  but  distant  rumblings  were  heard  through- 
out the  night  and  up  to  eight  o'clock  yesterday  morning. 

"In  Lydford  district  the  storm  was  severe.  The  lightning 
struck  the  electric  train-staff  apparatus  on  the  Launceston  branch 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  and  threw  the  working  into  con- 
fusion, several  trains  being  delayed.  At  Bickleigh  the  telegraph 
signalling  needle  was  struck  and  cut  in  two  pieces,  and  in  many 
other  places  telegraph  communication  was  absolutely  impossible. 
Rain  commenced  to  fall  at  Lydford  at  midnight,  and  continued  in 
torrents  for  several  hours. 

"  Bovey  Tracey  felt  the  storm  with  unusual  severity  from  seven 
p.m.  to  ten  p.m.  The  thunder  at  times  resembled  rifle  volleys. 
Torrents  of  rain  fell  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  storm  almost 
completed  the  circle.  Beginning  at  north  or  north-west,  it  went 
through  the  east  and  south  to  the  west,  and  appeared  to  be  particu- 
larly heavy  in  the  east 

"  Starcross  and  district  had  two  thunderstorms.  The  first,  about 
three  p.m.,  was  only  slight.  The  second  occurred  at  eight  p.m., 
when  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  thunder-claps  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  lightning — sheet,  chain, 
and  forked — was  incessant.  The  roads  were  covered  with  water. 
On  farms  with  sidling  fields  th&  earth  was  washed  away  from  the 
root  crop  on  the  higher  part,  and  buried  the  roots  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  fields.  It  was  many  years  ago  that  such  a  violent  storm 
occurred  in  the  district. 

"Reports  from  Teignmouth,  Princetown,  Honiton,  Shaldon, 
Tavistock,  and  Dartmouth  showed  that  the  storm  was  very  general 
through  East  and  South  Devon  and  East  CornwaU." 

Another  thunderstorm,  fortunately  attended  with  no 
disaster  to  man  or  beast,  raged  over  parts  of  the  county  in 
the  night  of  the  4th  August  and  the  early  morning  of  the 
5th  August,  1899. 

"  The  storm  was  very  violent  along  the  coast  from  Dawlish  to 
Sidmonth.  The  lightning  was  very  vivid,  in  fact  so  brilliant  was 
it  that  many  people  stayed  out  for  a  long  time  witnessing  the 
beautiful  effects  produced. 

"At  Budleigh  Salterton,  Sidmouth,  and  at  Brixham  and 
Shaldon  it  was  very  severe ;  the  course  of  the  storm  was  from 
south-west  to  east.  At  Exeter  both  in  the  evening  and  in  the 
early  morning  it  was  much  felt,  but  no  serious  damage  was  done. 

"Vivid  flashes  of  forked  and  sheet  lightning  occurred  around 
Lydford.  There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  thunder  and  a  slight 
shower  of  rain.  A  heavy  south-easterly  wind  raged  over  Dart- 
moor up  to  midnight,  and  there  were  indications  of  more  rain. 
The  heat  in  the  shade  has  been  most  excessive. 
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"  At  Bade  the  storm  broke  over  about  nine  o'clock,  and  lasted 
two  hours.  The  lightning  was  particularly  vivid,  and  the  thunder- 
cloud at  one  or  two  periods  of  the  storm  very  near.  During  the 
day  pressure  had  given  way  irregularly,  until  the  storm  came; 
then  the  mercury  remained  steady  at  30 '02,  commencing  to  rise 
as  the  disturbance  passed  away.  The  atmosphere  throughout  the 
day  was  most  oppressive ;  the  wind  continued  off  land  from  the 
south-east,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  screen  at  its  maximum, 
four  feet  above  ground,  stood  at  83.  At  Bude  the  rainfall 
amounted  to  only  *18  of  an  inch.  Daring  the  height  of  the 
storm  a  very  distant,  prolonged  roar  occurred,  lasting  several 
minutes.  It  resembled  very  much  the  rumble  of  the  train  as  it 
runs  down  the  valley  leading  to  Bade,  so  much  so  that  an  observer 
remarked,  'The  down  train  is  running  down  to-night  in  good 
time,  9.55  p.m.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  arrive  until  some 
time  after.  Farmers  living  out  of  %  Bude  in  the  direction  of 
Poundstock  and  Widemouth  experienced  the  deluge  of  rain  which 
accompanied  the  roar.  One  said  it  was  like  the  bursting  of  a 
waterspout,  and  it  caused  him  to  feel  anxious  about  his  cattle. 
The  bulk  of  the  water  found  an  outlet  at  Wanson  Mouth,  and 
not  down  the  Bude  valley.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening 
there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  sky  to  lead  to  the 
expectation  of  an  immediate  approach  of  a  thunderstorm  from  the 
southward,  beyond  the  irregular  fall  of  the  barometer,  sultriness, 
and  continually  shifting  light  airs.'' 

GALE  IN  NORTH  DEVON. 

"  A  strong  westerly  gale  swept  over  North  Devon  on  Thursday 
the  12th  January,  1899,  and  as  it  was  high  spring-tide  the  quay 
at  Bideford  and  the  Strand  at  Barnstaple  were  under  water. 
Two  barges  were  sunk  at  Fremington,  and  at  Instow  the  tide 
flowed  into  the  houses,  and  the  spray  was  carried  over  the  rail- 
way line.  A  portion  of  Instow  Station  railing  was  blown  down. 
A  tree  was  blown  across  the  road  at  Pilton,  and  a  great  deal  of 
minor  damage  was  done  to  house  property.  Barnstaple  Town 
Station,  exposed  to  the  fall  fury  of  the  gale,  suffered  a  great  deal 
of  damage,  many  of  the  panes  in  the  platform  covering  being 
demolished.  Owing  to  the  wire  between  the  station  and  the 
junction  being  blown  down  there  was  a  slight  interference  with  the 
traffic.  The  tide  was  the  highest  for  many  years,  and  it  is  feared 
the  shipping  at  the  quay  suffered  a  good  deal  through  contact 
with  the  masonry.  All  traffic  through  the  Strand  was  impossible 
for  more  than  an  hour  in  the  evening.  Boating  to  Appledore  was 
impossible^  and  the  mails  had  to  go  round  by  road."  (J.  £.  R.) 

TORNADO  AT  COCKINGTON,  TORQUAY,  17th  OCTOBER,  1808. 

"Parallel  to  the  railway  is  a  broad  valley  running  up 
from  Torbay  in   a   northerly  direction,  and   branching  off 
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from  this  primary  valley  is  a  short  secondary  valley  trend- 
ing in  a  north-westerly  direction;  this  secondary  valley, 
called  Sherwell,  finishes  abruptly  with  a  curve  towards  the 
west,  and  surrounded  with  very  high  ground  having  a  steep 
gradient. 

"On  17th  October,  1898.  at  10.30  a.m.,  the  barometer 
standing  very  low  at  28*736  inches,  with  a  light  south- 
easterly wind  blowing  in  from  the  sea,  and  the  air  tempera- 
ture being  high  at  59*",  suddenly  a  rushing  sound  was  heard 
passing  swiftly  up  the  left  bank  of  first  the  primary  and  then 
the  secondary  valley.  For  a  few  minutes  the  velocity  and 
pressure  of  the  wind,  which  was  accompanied  by  torrential 
rain,  was  terrific,  and  the  roar  of  these  elements  quite  start- 
ling. The  tornado,  reaching  nearly  the  top  of  the  valley, 
where  many  new  houses  have  lately  been  erected,  appeared 
to  suddenly  swing  round  to  the  right,  owing  probably  to  the 
resistance  ofifered  to  the  rushing  wind  by  the  very  remark- 
able formation  of  this  enclosed  valley,  and  catching  hold  of 
the  roof  of  one  of  these  houses,  with  a  tremendous  report 
and  flashes  of  what  appeared  to  be  fire  and  smoke,  carried 
it  almost  complete  into  an  adjoining  field  of  roses.  Subse- 
quently heavy  rains  fell;  but  the  wind-storm  abated  as 
suddenly  as  it  arose.     (Alfred  Chandler,  F.E.Met.Soc.)  " 

WATERSPOUT  AT  NEWTON  ABBOT. 

"  On  the  same  day,  and  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  tornado 
mentioned  in  the  last  note,  there  fell  on  the  high  ground  at 
Haccombe,  near  Newton  Abbot,  an  enormous  mass  of  water, 
which,  coming  suddenly  upon  fallow  land,  brought  the 
soil  down  into  the  valley  below,  entirely  blocking  all  trafl&c 
on  the  Torquay  road  for  about  one  hundred  yards.  From 
the  very  large  number  (1300)  of  cart-loads  removed  back  on 
to  the  fields,  it  was  estimated  that  over  one  thousand  tons  of 
earth  was  washed  ofif  the  fields  by  this  torrential  rain  of 
quite  short  duration. 

"The  duration  of  the  period  of  very  low  barometric 
pressure  was  from  the  15th  to  18th  October,  when  nearly 
•4  inches  of  rain  was  measured  during  these  four  day3. 

**  (Alfred  Chandler,  F.E.Met.Soc.) " 

HOUSE   STRUCK   BY   LIGHTNING   AT   GREAT   TORRINGTON. 

"  At  about  half-past  five  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the 
11th  January,  1899,  the  farmhouse  at  Beam,  Great  Tor- 
rington,  the  property  of  the  Honourable  Mark  RoUe,  occupied 
by  Mr.  Lake,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  two  chimneys  fell 
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through  the  roof  into  the  attics.  The  electric  fluid, 
descending  the  chimneys,  filled  the  rooms  with  smoke, 
forced  open  the  doors,  and  smashed  the  windows.  The 
woodwork  of  the  roof  was  twisted  into  inconceivable  shapes, 
and  some  of  the  bricks  of  the  chimneys  were  found  100 
yards  away.  The  whole  of  the  front  part  of  the  roof  was 
shifted,  and  the  walls  of  the  front  of  the  house  were  cracked 
in  many  places.  Such  a  noise  accompanied  the  shock  that 
the  crashing  of  the  chimneys  through  the  roof  was  not 
heard  by  the  inmates.  I  visited  the  place  shortly  after  the 
occurrence  and  noted  the  following  effects : — 

"  The  chimney  appeared  to  have  been  struck  in  the  first 
instance  and  was  completely  demolished,  some  of  the  bricks 
having  been  thrown  to  a  great  distance.  Many  of  the  roof, 
timbers  were  either  broken  or  splintered  and  twisted  out 
of  shape,  there  being  a  large  hole  in  the  slate  roof  and  the 
glass  of  the  windows  smashed.  The  electric  current  appeared 
to  have  taken  two  different  courses,  the  bulk  of  it  having 
passed  through  the  end  wall  of  the  house,  which  is  of  stone, 
where  it  had  made  a  hole  just  as  though  a  shot  had  gone 
through.  It  then  passed  down  an  iron  shute  into  the 
ground,  which  was  torn  up  where  the  shute  entered  the  soil. 
A  slighter  current  seems  to  have  run  from  the  chimney 
along  the  shute  under  the  eaves  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  At  every  joint  of  these  shutes  the  cast-iron  was 
broken  or  cracked,  and  at  the  fractures  the  iron  was 
magnetised,  in  some  places  so  powerfully  as  to  retain  small 
articles  such  as  rings  when  placed  against  them. 

"  Some  of  Mr.  Lake's  family  were  sitting  around  the  fire 
in  the  kitchen  under  the  chimney  which  was  struck,  and 
state  that  at  the  moment  the  shock  occurred  the  room  was 
filled  with  a  bluish  flame,  and  for  a  little  time  afterwards 
some  of  them  felt  a  pricking  sensation  in  their  legs  like 
'  pins  and  needles.'  One  of  Mr.  Lake's  sons,  who  was  sitting 
with  the  others  by  the  fire,  was  sufiering  from  rheumatism 
at  the  time,  but  he  states  that  it  quite  left  him  after  the 
occurrence.    (George  M.  Doe.)" 

AURORA  BOREALIS. 

"A  grand  display  of  the  Northern  Lights  (Aurora  Borealis) 
was  seen  on  Friday  evening,  the  12th  September,  1898,  near 
HelstoD,  in  Cornwall.  The  streamers  were  very  bright  about 
11.30,  one  streamer  extending  as  high  as  Ursa  Major.  At  times 
the  light  was  so  vivid  that  the  fishing-boats  at  sea  were  distinctly 
seen." 
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The  Port  Isaac  correspondent  of  the  Western  Morning 
News  wrote: — 

''The  effect  of  the  aurora  here  was  magnificent,  especially 
between  eight  and  ten  o'clock.  The  wide  ocean  being  right 
beneath  it  admitted  of  a  grand,  unimpeded  view.  A  low-lying 
but  broad  arc  of  pale  yellow  light,  approaching  almost  to  white- 
ness, and  ever  fluctuating  in  intensity,  extended  clean  away  towards 
the  far  east  and  west.  The  span  could  not  have  been  less  than 
120  degrees.  It  was  partially  covered  at  times  with  patches 
of  what  seemed  to  be  thin,  soft,  grey,  woolly-looking  clouds, 
which  now  and  then  suddenly  broke  into  narrow  vertical  streaks, 
and  as  suddenly  returned  to  their  original  form.  Occasionally 
the  appearance  was  extremely  weird  and  wild,  but  more  often 
stood  out  beneath  the  arc  a  hedivy,  dark  pall,  with  fleecy  upper 
edge,  but  deepening  into  blackness  towards  the  outstretching 
horizon.  Brilliant  coruscations  shot  up  perpendicularly  to  the  very 
zenith,  some  rising  quite  from  the  sea-line,  and  so  vivid  as  to  show 
distinctly  from  the  gleaming  bow  through  which  they  passed.  The 
streamers  in  some  cases  were  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  but 
otherwise  there  was  an  absence  of  variety  of  colour  throughout. 
Strange  to  say,  the  stars,  instead  of  paling  before  such  a  flood 
of  light,  seemed  to  have  greater  lustre.  Venus,  though  low 
down  and  considerably  within  the  luminous  zone,  was  exceedingly 
brilliant.  The  Milky  Way,  immediately  overhead  and  preter- 
naturally  clear,  ran  exactly  parallel  with  the  arc.  Earely  has 
so  flne  a  display  been  seen  ht*re,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
phenomenon  so  far  south  in  early  autumn  is  much  remarked  on." 

Mr.  John  T.  Cherry,  of  2,  Bedford  Park,  Plymouth,  wrote 
to  the  Western  Morning  News,  13th  September,  1898 : — 

"I  should  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  if  they  would 
state  whether  they  observed  the  unusual  and  remarkable  electric 
display  in  the  almost  due  west  of  the  sky  last  Saturday  midnight 
and  continuing  until  past  one  a.m.  Sunday  morning.  A  few 
observable  meteors  fell  at  the  same  or  during  the  same  interval 
of  time.  The  appearance  was  as  a  nebulous  haze,  and  of  a 
soft  and  varying  colour,  almost  a  lavender.  It  would  spread  and 
increase  in  luminosity,  and  then  as  steadily  decrease,  but  never 
entirely  becoming  invisible.  At  this  time  of  heat  waves  passing 
over  our  planet  (and  so  late  in  the  year)  I  think  the  display  of 
beautiful  and  soft,  varying  light  worthy  of  making  note  of,  and 
any  explanation  by  scien(iflc  experts  who  may  have  also  seen  it 
will  be  thankfully  accepted.  I  may  state  the  sky  was  exception- 
ally clear  and  one  mass  of  innumerable  stars  at  the  time.'' 

Mr.  Edwin  E.  Glyde,  f.r.Met.Soc.,  of  Statsford,  Whit- 
church, Tavistock,  wrote  in  reply,  15th  September,  1898, 
as  follows: — 
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"  In  answer  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Cherry's  '  Note  in  the  West,*  I  write, 
to  saT  that  I  observed  a  bright,  whitish  patch  in  the  sky  above 
the  W.S.W.  horizon  (on  the  southern  edge  of  a  cloud-bank)  from 
0.45  to  0.50  a.m.  on  Sunday  last  (11th).  It  must  have  been 
part  of  an  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern  Lights,  of  which  a  fine 
display  occurred  in  the  N.N.W.  quarter  from  9.45  to  12  p.m.  last 
Friday  (9th)." 

"  Penmoor/*  from  Yelverton,  19th  September,  1899, 
wrote : — 

"  1  see  that  on  Friday  evening  a  brilliant  Aurora  Borealis  was 
observed  in  the  north-west  soon  after  sundown.  This  was  not 
seen  here,  but  at  7.5  p.m.  a  very  brilliant  meteor  was  seen  by  my 
wife  and  self  crossing  the  western  sky.  The  train  left  was  very 
distinct  and  lurid,  and  was  visible  for  fully  ten  minutes  after  the 
meteor  had  disappeared.'' 

"This  fine  display  of  Aurora  Borealis  appears  to  have  been 
noticed  pretty  generally  throughout  the  south  of  England  and  the 
north  of  France.  A  letter  from  Sir  Eobert  Hunter,  who  writes  to 
the  Times  from  Weissenstein,  Soleure,  under  date  10th  September, 
shows  that  in  Switzerland  also  the  display  was  remarkable : — 

'*  I^ast  night,  from  a  little  after  nine  until  past  ten  o'clock,  and 
possibly  later,  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  visible  from  here  in  a 
manner  which  is  certainly  very  unusual  in  England.  There  was 
a  well-marked  arc  of  light  on  the  horizon,  from  which  white  rays 
of  varying  breadth  shot  upwards,  continually  appearing  and 
disappearing,  but  sometimes  persisting  for  a  long  period.  Some 
of  the  longest  rays  extended  nearly  to  the  Pole  Star,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  Great  Bear  constantly  paled  and  became  dim 
in  the  stronger  suffused  light  welling  up  from  the  horizon. 
Occasionally  some  of  the  rays  showed  a  rose  tint,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  of  the  northern  heavens  assumed  the  same  hue. 
Brighter  colours  were  once  seen  in  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
distinctly  marked  rays.  As  this  spot — on  a  ridge  of  the  Jura 
rising  abruptly  to  a  height  of  some  3000  feet  above  the  central 
plain  of  Switzerland — commands  an  exceptionally  wide  horizon, 
this  beautiful  and  interesting  sight  may  not  everywhere  have  been 
80  striking.'"  (J.  B.  R) 

METEORS. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Flemmich,  of  Riverside,  Teigumouth,  noted  a 
meteor  on  the  11th  December,  1897.     He  says : — 

"10.32  to  10.33  p.m.,  I  observed  an  exceedingly  bright  meteor 
fall,  apparently,  over  the  river.  Its  fall  appeared  to  be  due  west 
It  gradually  increased  in  brightness  after  making  its  appearance, 
and  about  half  through  its  flight  developed  a  splendid  conical 
tail.  Before,  apparently,  reaching  the  ground  it  died  oat  and 
disappeared." 
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Mr.  Walter  K  Besley,  of  70,  Vincent  Square,  London, 
S.W.,  wrote  to  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gazette  as  follows : — 

'^  A  brilliant  meteoric  phenomenon  was  observed  at  Wincanton 
at  9.30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  23rd  March,  1899.  I  have  received 
another  account  of  the  same  object  froin  Tiverton,  and,  owing  to 
its  great  brightness,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  were  other 
observers  in  Devon  and  Somerset 

''May  I  inquire  if  such  was  the  easel  The  most  important 
point  would  be  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  flight  of  the  meteor,  if 
possible,  as  referred  to  the  stars." 

Mr.  Besley  calls  this  a  fireball.  There  was  no  further 
communication  as  to  this  appearance,  and  the  description 
contained  in  the  letter  is  somewhat  vague.  (J.  B.  R.) 

LUNAR  RAINBOW. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Shore,  of  Warborough,  St.  Marychurch,  wrote, 
14th  December,  1897  :— 

"I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  saw  a  lunar  rainbow  on 
Thursday  morning  last,  9  th  December,  between  six  and  seven 
a.m.  It  was  a  perfect  arch,  quite  white,  and  looking,  across  the 
dark  cloud  on  which  it  was  thrown,  like  the  ghost  of  old  rainbows. 
My  daughter  and  I  both  watched  it  until  a  sudden  squall  dispersed 
it  Perhaps,  if  you  will  kindly  insert  this  letter,  some  reader 
could  tell  me  why  lunar  rainbows  are  so  seldom  seen  in  this 
country,  and  what  their  appearance  denotes.  Do  they  foretell  very 
cold  weather  V* 

A  WHIRLWIND  AT  STAVBRTON. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Western  Morning  News  of 
Friday,  14th  July,  1899  :— 

"  A  whirlwind  passed  over  Staverton  on  Wednesday,  the  efiect 
of  which  was  witnessed  by  a  party  of  haymakers  on  Stretchford 
Earm,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  E.  Shinner.  The  party,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Shinner,  was  making  the  rick,  and  about  one 
hundred  yards  away  was  a  large  pook  of  hay,  containing  about 
five  bundles,  which  remained  to  be  carted  to  the  rick.  Suddenly 
was  heard  a  rush  and  roar  of  wind  through  some  trees  near,  and 
the  large  pook  of  hay  was  lilted  from  the  ground,  whirled  round 
and  round,  and  carried  to  a  height  of  considerably  over  one 
hundred  feet  Still  whirling  around,  it  was  borne  across  the 
fields  and  out  of  sight.  The  direction  it  had  taken  could  be 
traced,  and  the  hay  was  found  about  a  mile  away.  The  terrible 
gust  of  wind  was  not  felt  by  those  at  work  on  the  hayrick,  who 
consider  they  were  fortunate  in  not  being  at  work  at  the  time  in 
the  track  of  the  wind,  as  they  believe  nothing  could  have  with- 
stood its  force." 
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A  BOG  SLIDE  IN  NORTH  DEVON. 

"In  this  country  a  bog  slip  is  not  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  nor  on  nearly  so  big  a  scale  as  are  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  Ireland,  but  still,  on  Exmoor  every 
now  and  again  a  slip  takes  place  of  sufficient  size  to  show 
us  what  a  catastrophe  it  might  be  if  happening  in  greater 
magnitude,  and  how  it  is  a  means  of  altering  to  some  extent 
the  character  and  aspect  of  a  country. 

"  Such  a  slip  or  slide  took  place  on  the  western  slope  of 
Exmoor  during  the  night  of  18th  October,  1898,  on  that 
particular  part  of  the  forest  called  Shoulsbury  Castle.  This 
hill  is  1386  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  formed 
of  Middle  Devonian  (Morte  slates)^  rocks,  which  are 
covered  with  peat,  especially  in  the  valleys  and  towards  th^ 
summit,  where  there  are  deep  layers  and  comparatively  large 
areas  of  soft  ground  and  bog,  which  are  overgrown  with 
grass  and  bog  mosses,  the  beautiful  club-moss  Lycopodium 
cernuum  being  prevalent.  Around  the  sides  and  running 
into  the  hill,  in  places  partially  intersecting  it,  are  some 
narrow  valleys  or  combes.  One  named  Weirs  Combe,  on 
the  north-west  side,  near  the  boundary  wall  of  the  counties 
of  Devon  and  Somerset,  runs  at  a  good  depth  to  about  200 
feet  from  an  ancient  Koman  encampment  situated  at  the 
top.  It  was  from  the  head  of  this  combe  the  bog,  about  half 
an  acre  in  extent  and  varying  from  five  to  sixteen  feet  deep^ 
escaped,  and  swept  down  the  valley  towards  the  river  Bray, 
carrying  all  before  it,  including  two  strongly  built  stone 
fences  over  eight  feet  high,  both  of  which  were  razed  to  the 
ground  and  carried  away  for  a  width  of  160  feet.  The  main 
bulk  of  the  bog  travelled  onwards  for  half  a  mile,  when  it 
broke  up  and  lay  scattered  over  the  ground,  but  portions 
were  traced  for  over  two  miles.  In  its  passage  it  denuded 
the  rocks  of  considerable  patches  of  peat,  leaving  them 
exposed,  and  diverted  a  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Bray,  for 
some  distance.  Great  masses  of  peat  several  tons  in  weight 
were  here  and  there  left  behind  as  the  bulk  proceeded  down 
the  combe,  giving  to  the  valley,  instead  of  its  natural  and 
usual  green  colour,  a  black  and  filthy  appearance.  No 
premonitory  indications  of  breaking  loose  had  been  noticed, 
but  the  place  is  unfrequented  and  rarely  visited  except 
by  a  passing  shepherd,  so  if  there  were  any  signs  they  were 
unobserved.     Following  a  dry  summer,  the  slip  may  have 

2  These  beds  are  now  claimed  by  Dr.  H.  Hicks,  f.r.s.,  to  be  the  oldest  in 
North  Devon.  (Q.  J,  O,  S.,  vol.  lii.  pt.  1,  254-270 ;  vol.  liii.  pt  2,  438- 
468.) 
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caused  by  an  unusually  heavy  fall  of  rain  during  the 
three  previous  days.  There  fell,  as  registered  by  the  Eev. 
J.  F.  Chanter,  at  Parracombe,  five  miles  off — 

"On  October  16th         .  .         .       -87  inches. 

„  17th         .  .         .     125       „ 

„  18th         .  .         .     2-05       „ 


Total  for  the  three  days  .         .     4*17  inches. 

"At  the  nearest  village,  Challacombe,  the  streams  rose 
higher  on  October  18th  than  had  been  known  for  thirty 
years.  With  such  a  downpour  of  rain  the  large  accumula- 
tion of  peat  at  the  commencement  of  the  slide  had  naturally 
absorbed  more  than  its  usual  quantity  and.  weight  of  water, 
and  so  caused  it  to  float  off  the  rocks  and  break  away. 
(William  Penhale.)" 

iv.  deaths  by  lightning. 

''George  Crocker  was  killed  on  the  28th  April,  1897,  at 
Marshford  Farm,  Hatherleigh.     It  was  proved  that  the  de- 
ceased was  aged  fifty-four,  and  it  would  appear  that  a  very 
heavy  storm  swept  over  the  district.   About  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  deceased  went  into  a  field  to  fetch  his  bullocks, 
and  as  he  did  not  return  his  friends  went  to  look  for  him. 
They  found  him  lying  on  his  face  quite  dead,  with  his  right 
hand  in  his  pocket.     He  was  in  the  open,  away  from  any 
hedges  or  trees.     The  fluid  would  seem  to  have  struck  the 
hard  round  hat  which  he  wore,  and  which  was  torn,  to  have 
passed  to  his  head  and  down  the  body  and  through  one  foot, 
the  boot  of  which  had  burst.     Dr.  0.  F.  Glinn,  of  Hather- 
leigh, examined  the  body,  and  his  report  was  that  he  found  a 
small  wound  on  the  left  side  of  the  temple  about  the  size  of 
a  penny,  with  the  skin  broken  and  contusions.     The  hair 
was  burnt,  and  a  strong  smell  of  burnt  hair  pervaded  the 
body.     From  the  wound  a  red  line  passed  down  the  neck, 
which  divided  into  two  at  the  shoulder.     One  ran  down  the 
back  and  the  other  the  front  of  the  body.     There  was  a  small 
wound  underneath  the  sole  of  the  left  foot,  where  the  fluid 
apparently  passed  into  the  ground. 

"A  second  case  is  that  of  John  William  Hutchings,  which 
occurred  on  the  18th  August,  1898,  at  Forder  Farm,  Chag- 
ford.  (See  p.  73.)  The  deceased  was  aged  twenty,  and  was 
a  blacksmith.  A  heavy  storm  of  rain,  with  one  very  vivid 
flash  of  lightning,  occurred  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.      It  would  appear  that  Hutchings  took   shelter 
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under  an  elm  tree  in  a  hedge  adjoining  the  road — leaning  up 
against  the  tree  with  his  back.  The  electric  fluid  struck  the 
tree — a  very  large  elm — stripping  the  leaves  ofif  a  section  of 
the  branches  all  the  way  down,  and  splitting  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  to  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  where  it  apparently 
struck  the  deceased's  head.  He  was  found  lying  on  his  face 
and  hands  about  three  feet  from  the  tree.  His  clothes  at  the 
back  were  torn  into  rags ;  he  had  one  boot  on,  and  the  other 
was  found  twenty-four  feet  off.  A  piece  of  leather  from  the 
boot  was  found  forty-five  feet  from  the  tree.  A  portion  ol 
the  trousers  was  over  forty  feet  from  the  tree,  and  his  face 
nose,  and  mouth  were  covered  with  congealed  blood.  Dr 
Hunt,  of  Chagford,  examined  the  body,  and  found  the  haii 
on  the  crown  of  his  head  about  the  si^e  of  a  five-shilling 
piece  was  singed,  and  that  the  singeing  of  the  hair  continued 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  where  the  current  divided,  one  pari 
going  down  the  back,  and  the  other  the  front  On  the  chest 
was  a  large  space  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter  burnt.  There 
were  no  other  wounds  on  the  body^  The  blood  on  the  face 
according  to  the  medical  evidence,  was  probably  caused  b} 
the  blow  he  received  on  falling  to  the  ground.  The  electric 
fluid,  after  having  left  his  body,  went  along  the  ground  some 
distance  to  a  stream  which  passed  underneath  the  road 
where  it  knocked  a  hole  about  five  inches  in  diameter  anc 
about  six  or  seven  inches  deep. 

"The  points  of  similarity  in  the  two  cases  are : — 

"  (1)  That  both  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  were  found  ob 
their  faces ;  and 

"(2)  That  the  electric  fluid  would  appear  to  have  in  both 
cases  divided  into  two  currents, 

"The  efifect  of  the  fluid  seems  to  have  been  greater  and 
more  violent  in  the  latter  case.  It  was  suggested  at  the 
inquest  that  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  being  wet  were  a 
greater  attraction.     (J.  D.  Prickman.)" 

V.  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
DARTMOOR  STONE  IMPLEMENTS  AND  WEAPONS. 

"  I  have  found  and  collected  a  large  number  of  flint  chips 
flakes,  and  spalls  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  amonf 
these  a  few  good  scrapers,  knives,  and  arrow-heads  hav( 
occurred.  Two  of  the  arrow-heads  are  remarkably  fine 
specimens — one  from  Willanhead  of  the  barbed  and  tangec 
variety  is  especially  perfect,  and  another  from  Stannon  Hill 
Post  Bridge,  leaf-shaped,  found  by  Mrs.  K.  Burnard  lasi 
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May,  is  both  anusual  and  exceUent,  being  a.  well-preserved 


"  These  are  illustrated  fall  size,  as  well  as  a  well- worked 
biife  or  lance-bead,  which  has  been  broken  across  the  fiaking, 
which  was  found  thia  spring  at  King  Hill,  Post  Bridge. 


"Several  large  nodules  of  flint  have  also  turned  up,  nuclei 
boa  which  flakes  have  been  struck. 

"The  greatest  number  of  specimens  have  come,  as  usual, 
fcom  Post  Bridge,  Huccaby,  and  Brownberry. 

"(ROBEET   BdKNARD.)" 

VI,   PALiEOHTOLOGY. 
ANIMAL  BONES  FOUND  AT  GATTBDOWN,  NEAR  PLYMOUTH. 

"During  the  spring  of  this  year  a  small  deposit  of  bones 
and  teeth  were  discovered  in  a  cavity  in  the  limestone  of 
Stessrs.  Sparrow's  Carpenter  Keck  Quarry,  Cattedown, 
Plymouth. 

"  The  cavity  was  disclosed  by  blasting  operations,  and  as 
Boon  as  the  bones  were  observed  I  was  communicated  with 
and  had  the  hollow  cleared  out  and  collected  the  animal 
remains,  which  were  embedded  in  clay.  These  were  for- 
warded to  Professor  Stewart,  F.K.S.  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Sui^eons,  who  kindly  identified  and  enumerated  them  as 

10  teeth  Hymiut  speltsa. 
3      „      Rhinoceros  antiquitatiis. 
7      „      Bos  primigenius. 
5      „      Cervus  elaphus  Red  Deer. 
Mandible  of  Hycma  apelcea. 
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4  bones  E.  cdballvs  (Horse). 
8  fragments  of  bones  of  ditto. 
3  bones  Bos  primigenius. 
Maxilla  of  JSycena  spelcea  (2). 
21  teeth  of  JS.  cdballiis. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  seven  or  eight 
pounds'  weight  of  bones  which  were  too  fragmentary  to 
be  recognised. 

"  The  cavity  in  which  the  find  was  made  was  small,  three 
to  four  feet  square,  and  it  lay  fifty  to  sixty  feet  below  the 
grass  surface  and  five  to  six  feet  above  high- water  mark. 

"Communicating  with  the  cavity  from  the  surface  was 
a  distinct  fault  or  cleft  in  the  rock,  through  which  these 
relics  of  a  far  distant  past  must  have  been  washed. 

"(Egbert  Burnakd.)" 

Vn.  MINERALOGY. 
garnets  IN  DARTMOOR  GRANITE. 

"A  few  months  ago  in  passing  a  building  then  in  its  early 
stages,  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  broken  granite,  in  which  I  had 
noticed  a  rusty  spot  of  unusual  appearance.  On  examining 
it  I  believed  it  to  be  garnet,  and  the  late  Dr.  Oxland,  to 
whom  I  showed  it,  confirmed  my  surmise.  The  ofifer  of 
a  small  reward  brought  me,  as  the  building  progressed, 
several  more  specimens  of  varying  size  and  colour,  all 
embedded  in  the  mass  of  the  granite  itself,  and  a  careful 
scrutiny  showed  that  the  general  form  of  the  broken  surface 
approached  either  a  pentagon  or  a  hexagon,  but  a  good  deal 
distorted,  partly  from  breaking  with  the  granite  in  most 
cases,  partly  from  intrusion  of  a  black  substance,  and  partly 
from  original  pressure.  Under  a  magnifying-glass  the  garnet 
appears  coated  with  a  black  substance,  which  has  been  fused 
and  which  is  interspersed  with  black  mica,  known  as 
biotite.  Where  the  broken  surface  of  the  garnet  is  exposed 
it  is  in  some  specimens  of  a  rich,  transparent,  ruby  colour, 
in  others  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  in  a  few  of  a  rusty  colour. 

"  In  the  cases  where  the  crystalline  form  is  most  distinct 
the  angles  are  clearly  defined  by  the  black  edging,  but  in 
many  this  coating  overlies  and  obscures  the  form.  All  appear 
to  belong  to  the  more  or  less  impure  variety  of  *  almandite,' 
or  precious  garnet,  which  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  iron, 
and  varies  with  the  proportions  in  which  iron  and  alumina 
are  represented. 

"  The  recorded  occurrences  of  garnet  in  Devon  are  almost 
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entirely  limited  to  points  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the 
granite  with  other  rocks.  Collins  mentions  Callington, 
Lustleigh,  Hey  Tor,  and  Brent  Tor,  not  stating  in  what 
rocks;  and  adds,  without  giving  any  particulars  as  to  kind, 
or  form,  or  situation  in  which  found,  or  any  data  whatever, 
the  words  '  Dartmoor  in  granite.'  He  also  mentions  three 
or  four  mines  near  Okehampton. 

"The  late  Mr.  E.  N.  Worth  described  the  development 
of  garnets  at  Belstone  Consols  and  Meldon,  half  a  mile  from 
the  granite,  as  a  notable  feature  of  contact  metamorphism : 
he  mentions  them  also  in  slate  at  Ugborough  and  in  green- 
stone at  South  Brent;  and  Mr.  Hansford  Worth  tells  me 
garnet  was  once  discovered  in  a  patch  of  inferior  and  altered 
rock  in  granite  at  Merivale  Bridge;  he  regarded  it  as  an 
instance  of  segregation  and  metamorphism. 

"During  a  residence  of  nearly  forty  years  at  Plymouth, 
though  carefully  observing  every  variety  of  Dartmoor 
granite,  I  have  never  before  seen  any  appearance  of  garnet ; 
and  the  source  from  which  my  specimens  come  enhances 
the  interest  their  discovery  claims. 

"1.  They  are  only  found  in  what  is  technically  termed 
'blue  granite,'  the  attributes  of  which  are  its  extreme 
hardness,  the  smallness  of  all  its  constituents,  giving  it  a 
fine-grained,  well-mixed,  and  uniform  texture  and  colour; 
the  mica  principally  black,  and  felspar  crystals  and 
lai-ger  granules  of  quartz,  few  and  very  sparingly  dispersed. 
It  is  only  reached  at  a  depth  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surface. 

"  2.  The  garnets  never  appear  in  the  seams  or  beds,  but 
in  the  interior  of  the  solid  masses. 

"3.  They  vary  in  hardness,  appearing  to  break  evenly 
with  the  granite  in  some  specimens,  but  to  remain  unbroken 
and  protruding  in  others;  and  in  one  instance  in  a  thin 
narrow  specimen  the  garnet  broke  in  preference  to  the 
granite.  A  specimen  has  been  examined  by  a  specialist, 
who  at  once  remarked  on  the  association  of  biotite  with  the 
garnet  as  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  granite, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  further  research.  Two  known 
points  suggest  themselves  as  important  in  prosecuting  this  : 
the  one,  that  garnet  may  be  produced  by  fusing  together 
its  constituents ;  the  other,  that  garnet  under  the  blowpipe 
fuses  black.  I  exhibit  some  specimens,  and  hope  to  make 
a  further  contribution  on  the  subject  for  next  year's  meeting. 

"  (H.  M.  Evans.)  " 


EIGHTEENTH   EEPORT   OF  THE  BARROW 

COMMITTEE. 

Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr, 
P.  F,  S,  Amery,  Rev,  S,  Baring- Gould,  Dr,  Brushfield, 
Mr,  B,  Burnard,  Mr,  Cecil  M,  Firth,  Mr,  J,  Brooking 
Bowe,  and  Mr.  B,  Hansford  Worth  (Secretary),  ap- 
pointed to  collect  and  record  facts  relating  to  Barrows 
in  Devonshire,  and  to  take  steps,  where  possible,  for  their 
investigation* 

Edited  by  R.  H.  Worth,  Hon.  Secretary. 
(Bead  at  Gfeat  Torrington,  August,  1899.) 


YotJR  Committee's  Report  this  year  deals  with  the  explora- 
tion of  certain  barrows  on  Broad  Down,  near  Honiton ;  the 
exploration  of  barrows  on  Raddick  Hill  by  Mr.  Barnard; 
and  of  a  barrow  at  Torrington  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Doe. 

BROAD   DOWN. 

This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  kind  invitation  of  W. 
Edmonds,  Esq*,  of  Wiscombe  Park,  Colyton.  Mr.  Edmonds 
not  only  gave  permission  for  the  exploration  of  barrows  on 
his  own  property,  but  also  obtained  similar  consents  from 
the  owners  of  adjacent  land,  and  himself  provided  all  labour. 

In  the  Transactions  of  this  Association,  1868,  Honiton 
meeting,  will  be  found  the  record  of  the  examination  of  three 
barrows  at  Broad  Down  by  the  Rev.  R.  Kirwan,  m.a.  From 
the  character  of  the  **  finds  "  then  reported,  it  appeared  that 
considerable  success  should  attend  the  present  operations. 

Only  one  member  of  the  Committee,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
could  arrange  to  attend,  but  the  whole  work  was  carried  out 
under  his  constant  supervision,  except  the  refilling  of  some 
of  the  excavations.  The  results  obtained  are  chiefly  interest- 
ing as  an  addendum  to  Mr.  Kirwan^s  paper.    The  one  "  find," 
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made  only  when  the  refilling  was  in  progress,  supplied  just 
that  which  was  wanting  to  his  results,  an  article  of  bronza 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  plan  accompanied  Mr. 
Eirwan's  paper,  as  the  exact  locality  of  the  barrows  he 
opened  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  It  appears  evident  that 
other  barrows  have  been  opened  at  some  unknown  time  from 
which  no  results  have  been  reported;  possibly  these  were 
disturbed  before  his  explorations. 

Three  barrows  were  examined  in  the  course  of  the  present 
operations  and  another  partially  opened. 

On  the  plan  accompanying  this  report  these  barrows  will 
be  found  indicated  by  the  respective  numerals  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

The  first  barrow  opened  (No.  1)  was  a  cairn  of  stones 
which  had  been  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  adjacent 
ground  and  piled  into  a  heap  25  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet 
9  inches  high  above  the  subsoil.  A  circle  of  11  feet  diameter 
was  cleared  in  the  centre  of  this  barrow,  aud  a  trench  carried 
right  through  to  the  southern  circumference. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal  was  found  at  and  near 
the  centre,  but  no  trace  of  either  bone,  metal^  pottery,  or 
manufactured  flints. 

The  second  barrow  (No.  2)  was  a  similar  cairn,  haviug 
a  diameter  of  24  feet  and  a  height  above  the  subsoil  of 
1  foot  9  inches.  A  trench  was  taken  out  on  a  north  and 
south  line  across  the  whole  width  of  the  barrow,  and  another 
on  a  line  east  and  west  through  the  centre.  A  large  quantity 
of  charcoal  was  found  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  centre,  and 
scattered  charcoal  over  the  general  surface  of  the  subsoil 
at  the  centre.  A  small,  round  flint  stone,  not  apparently 
derived  from  the  flints  of  the  Down,  was  also  found*  Here 
again  there  was  no  trace  of  bone,  metal,  pottery,  or  manu- 
factured flint. 

In  both  these  cairns  the  excavations  were  carried  as  far 
toward  the  margin  as  any  trace  of  charcoal  could  be  found. 
The  margins  seemed  in  each  case  to  be  formed  by  stones 
which  had  rolled  down  from  the  cairn. 

Number  3  was  a  large  barrow,  having  an  extreme  diameter 
north  and  south  of  118  feet  4  inches^  and  east  and  west 
110  feet  9  inches.  The  height  varied  from  4  feet  to  3  feet 
1  inch,  and  the  summit  presented  a  broad  and  almost  level 
surface,  approximately  circular  and  measuring  74  feet  1  inch 
in  diameter  from  north  to  south,  and  77  feet  9  inches  from 
east  to  west. 

A  fully  dimensioned  plan,  showing  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  explorations,  accompanies  this  report. 
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Proceedings  were  opened  by  driving  a  trench  four  feet 
wide  from  the  southern  margin  of  the  barrow  northward 
across  the  centre.  Near  the  centre  some  charcoal  was  found 
on  the  floor  or  subsoiL  Another  trench  was  then  driven  east 
and  west,  the  southern  side  of  which  again  uncovered  char- 
coal Further  trenches  were  then  opened,  but  none  of  those 
to  the  westward  of  the  north  and  south  central  trench  yielded 
even  charcoal,  and  neither  the  north  and  south  central  trench 
nor  any  other  yielded  charcoal  north  of  the  east  and  west 
central  trench.  Two  shallow  depressions  in  the  subsoil,  at 
the  points  marked  by  crosses  on  the  plan,  were  found  filled 
with  charcoal,  and  the  whole  area  shaded  on  the  plan  was 
subsequently  excavated,  with  the  result  that  the  extent  of 
the  charcoal  bed  was  found  to  be  practically  limited  to  this 
area.  A  rounded  flint  pebble,  apparently  foreign  to  the  soil, 
was  the  only  object  found.  A  clean-cut  vertical  section  of 
this  barrow  revealed  a  series  of  superimposed  whitish  streaks 
of  soil,  separated  by  dark  streaks  of  a  little  less  thickness ; 
the  streaks  were  nowhere  continuous  horizontally.  Careful 
examination  showed  that  each  white  streak  with  its  super- 
incumbent black  layer  represented  a  turf  cut  from  the  surface 
of  the  Down,  a  series  of  which  heaped  together  formed  the 
barrow.  The  black  layers  are  formed  by  the  surface  soil  and 
vegetation  of  the  turf,  and  the  white  streaks  are  formed  by 
portions  of  the  subsoil  lifted  with  it.  The  appearance  of  the 
whole  is  distinctive  and  characteristic.  No  stone  enters  into 
the  building  of  this  barrow. 

Much  of  the  excavated  material  was  turned  back  into 
the  old  trenches  as  new  trenches  were  dug,  or  otherwise 
turned  over  for  a  second  time;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
final  refilling  that  any  manufactured  object  was  found. 
A  concretion  of  iron  oxide,  about  3  inches  long  by  1 J  inches 
in  diameter,  was  seen  to  have  a  tubular  form;  iron  concretions 
were  frequent,  and  many  had  been  examined  without  result 
as  the  excavations  proceeded.  On  examination  it  was  found 
that  in  the  present  case  the  iron  had  segregated  to  and 
around  an  article  of  bronze,  the  only  certain  feature  of 
which  was  its  tubular  form. 

The  bronze  was  fully  oxidised,  in  part  apparently  con- 
verted into  carbonates,  and  was  exceedingly  friable;  the 
iron  oxide,  on  the  other  hand,  although  in  places  soft,  was 
in  other  parts  extremely  compact  and  unyielding ;  the 
whole  presenting  an  extremely  interesting  problem,  to 
remove  sufficient  iron  to  uncover  the  bronze  without  utterly 
crushing  the  latter  in  the  process.     A  penknife  was  sacri- 
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ficed  to  science,  and  the  iron  "nibbled"  off  and  coaxed 
away  with  the  small  blade,  the  process  being  ultimately 
successful  in  revealing  the  nature  of  the  bronze  object, 
although  much  refractory  iron  still  adheres  to  it.  The  spear- 
or  lance-head,  as  it  proved  to  be,  has  at  present  an  extreme 
length  of  2fj-  inches.  The  greatest  diameter  is  just  under 
1^  inches,  the  least  is  half  an  inch,  beyond  this  last  the  point 
is  missing;  restored  on  the  same  curve  as  the  remaining 
portion,  it  would  add  a  little  over  half  an  inch  to  the  length. 
This  lance-head  has  been  formed  from  bronze  plate  lapped 
so  as  to  present  two  thicknesses  at  practically  every  point, 
and  apparently  welded  at  or  towards  the  point.  The  interior 
of  the  lance-head  is  comparatively  slightly  encrusted  with 
iron,  probably  because  the  wood  of  the  shaft  long  protected 
this  portion ;  at  the  small  end  fragments  of  this  wood  still 
remain  in  good  condition,  apparently  protected  from  rot  by 
mineral  impregnation.  Photographs  and  a  restoration  of 
this  object  accompany  the  report  The  restoration  has  been 
limited  to  the  present  length  plus  a  point,  but  it  is  possible 
the  original  length  was  greater. 

Compared  with  Mr.  Kirwan's  finds  this  may  not  be 
very  imposing,  but  added  to  them  it  acquires  importance  as 
completing  the  series. 

The  barrows  opened  by  Mr.  Kirwan  had  defined  areas  of 
burnt  earth  and  charcoal,  with  calcined  bones ;  the  present 
barrow  corresponds  somewhat  with  these,  but  the  charcoal 
area  was  ill-defined,  and  calcined  bones,  if  present,  are 
represented  by  a  grey  ash  only.  Mr.  Kirwan  found  in  one 
barrow  a  Kimmeridge  coal  "  drinking-cup,  with  pointed 
elliptic  base,  a  handle,  and  incised  chevron  ornament,  of  a 
height  of  3f  inches  and  a  width  at  mouth  of  3  inches ;  in 
another  barrow,  an  '  incense-cup '  of  unusual  form,  2  inches 
high  and  3  inches  wide  at  mouth,  made  in  ^-inch  pale  brown 
earthenware  and  ornamented  with  incised  chevrons,  and 
containing  bone;  from  the  same  barrow  came  some  large 
fragments  of  pottery,  devoid  of  ornamentation.  The  third 
barrow  yielded  an  urn,  estimated  to  have  been  7  inches  high, 
6  inches  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  7  inches  wide  at  the  base  of 
the  rim ;  8  inches  greatest  diameter,  and  3  inches  at  base. 
The  exterior  is  quite  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
horizontal  line  of  impressed  cord  or  thong,  which  encircles 
it  at  that  point  where  it  attains  its  greatest  diameter.  The 
surface  of  the  rim  is  filled  in  with  diagonal  and  horizontal 
lines.  The  exterior  edge  of  the  rim  is  punctured  by  large 
dots  or.  indentations." 
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Mr.  Kirwan  also  took  from  this  barrow  a  "  food-vessel "  of 
pale  red  pottery,  about  7^  inches  in  height  and  5  inches 
greatest  diameter,  ornamented  by  a  series  of  horizontal 
incised  lines  parallel  to  the  rim. 

From  a  barrow  at  Love  Hayne,  near  Broad  Down,  a  winged 
bronze  celt  was  taken  about  A.D.  1760. 

The  find  now  reported  is,  however,  the  first  record  of 
bronze  from  barrows  on  Broad  Down  itself. 

Barrow  No.  4  of  the  present  series  was  only  partially 
explored ;  some  previous  inquirer  had  made  an  excavation  in 
the  summit,  but  his  excavation  had  not  reached  the  floor. 
So  far  it  has  not  yielded  anything  beyond  charcoal.  That  the 
barrows  on  Broad  Down  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age  can  now 
no  longer  be  doubted,  and  although  the  results  of  the 
latest  work  have  been  somewhat  meagre,  there  is  everything 
to  encourage  further  investigation.  (E.  H.  Worth.) 

BARROWS  ON   RADDICK  HILL. 

There  are  four  barrows  on  the  slope  of  this  hill.  Two  are 
near  the  Devonport  leat,  another  a  short  distance  north  of 
this,  and  the  fourth  still  further  in  the  same  direction. 

The  two  nearest  the  leat  are  16  and  22  feet  in  diameter 
respectively;  the  smaller  was  about  15  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  larger  3  feet. 

Neither  was  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  stones. 

The  larger  had  evidently  been  dug  into,  whilst  the  smaller 
appeared  to  be  quite  untouched. 

The  latter  was  thoroughly  explored,  and  a  very  curious 
kistvaen  was  disclosed*  The  side  stones  were  sloped  so  as  to 
form  a  kist,  requiring  only  small  stones  to  form  the  cover. 

The  barrow  was  formed  of  small  stones,  and  the  kist  and 
pit  in  the  "calm"  were  filled  with  "meat"  earth  and  "calm" 
mixed  together  with  a  few  fragments  of  wood  charcoal. 
Heather  roots  abounded  inside,  so  that  if  bone  ashes  had 
been  placed  in  this  grave  they  would  long  ago  have  been 
eaten  up  by  vegetation. 

The  larger  barrow  had  been  previously  rifled.  It  con- 
tained a  kist  3  feet  long  (internal)  and  18  inches  wide,  with 
a  depth  in  the  centre  of  2  feet.  It  had  been  cleared  of  its 
contents  and  the  cover^stone  was  missing. 

The  third  barrow  had  also  been  previously  disturbed,  and 
this  was  not  explored. 

The  fourth  and  most  northerly  example  is  45  feet  in 
diameter,  and  it  had  been  explored  by  means  of  a  pit  sunk 
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in  the  centre.  This  pit  was  cleared  out,  and  a  very  fine  and 
perfect  kistvaen  was  uncovered;  the  internal  measurements 
are — length  4  feet,  breadth  2  feet  4  inches,  and  depth  2  feet 
8  inches. 

The  cover-stone — 4  feet  2  inches  by  4  feet  10  inches — ^had 
been  partially  moved  ofif  the  kist  so  as  to  give  access  to  the 
interior.  In  searching  for  any  small  articles  which  the 
previous  riflers  may  have  left  behind,  a  small  thin  and 
highly  corroded  piece  of  bronze  was  found.  It  is  IJ  inches 
long  and  f  inch  wide,  irregularly  shaped,  and  just  weighs 
down  a  threepenny-piece. 

Of  the  large  number  of  barrows  which  I  have  assisted  to 
open  on  Dartmoor  this  is,  thus  far,  only  the  second  which 
has  yielded  this  alloy.  The  great  majority  have  given  ashes 
and  charcoal  only.  In  a  very  few  instances  urns  or  frag- 
ments of  same  have  been  found,  sometimes  with  fiint 
implements,  but  oftener  without.        (Egbert  Burnard.) 

EXAMINATION   OF   A  BARROW   IN  THE  PARISH  OF  GREAT 

TORRINGTON. 

This  barrow  is  one  of  a  series  of  five,  two  of  which  were 
opened  in  1875,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  my  late  father,  read  by  him  at  the  meeting  of  this 
Association  here  in  that  year. 

The  one  in  question  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others, 
being  from  70  to  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  4  to  5  feet 
high.  As,  however,  the  highway  passes  over  it,  it  has 
probably  been  considerably  lowered. 

The  accompanying  plan  will  show  the  relative  position 
of  this  barrow  to  its  companions.  The  exploration  was 
commenced  on  the  26th  June  last  by  digging  a  trench  on  the 
north-west  side  at  right  angles  to  the  road.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  workmen  came  on  a  mass  of  whitish  grey  clay 
with  irregular  layers  of  charcoal,  in  some  places  more  than 
an  inch  in  thickness,  with  here  and  there  a  stone  which 
appeared  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  This 
lay  on  the  natural  clay  of  the  surrounding  land.  On  getting 
near  the  centre  of  the  barrow  a  layer  of  very  different 
character  was  discovered.  This  extended  for  about  24  feet, 
and  was  of  varying  thickness,  from  3  to  14  inches.  A 
thin  layer  of  the  greyish  white  clay  with  the  streaks  of 
charcoal  was  spread  under  it,  and  it  was  capped  over  with 
the  same,  the  streaks  and  masses  of  charcoal  in  this  capping 
of  clay  being  very  distinct,  and  appearing  to  follow  the 
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curve  of  the  barrow.  The  layer  in  question  consisted  of 
fine  reddish  earth  mixed  with  burnt  matter  of  a  totally 
different  composition  from  that  of  the  charcoal  in  the  clay. 
A  few  small  stones  which  seemed  to  have  been  burnt, 
together  with  small  pieces  of  quartz,  were  interspersed  in 
this  mass,  one  being  a  good-sized  rock  crystal,  and  in  places 
pieces  of  blackened  burnt  bones  were  imbedded.  Parallel 
with  the  road,  and  at  the  foot  of  its  boundary  hedge,  was 
a  perfectly  straight  line  of  loose  "acre  stones,"  a  foot  in 
width  and  height,  which  ran  through  about  the  centre  of 
the  barrow  for  a  length  of  60  feet,  and  on  the  level  of  the 
ground.  These  stones  may  have  been  placed  for  drainage 
purposes  when  the  road  was  made,  as  they  passed  through 
the  clay,  etc.,  of  the  barrow,  the  layers  of  which  were 
continued  on  each  side  of  the  stones.  On  reaching  the 
hedge  the  trench  was  discontinued,  and  the  centre  of  the 
barrow  was  cleared  away  to  the  ground  level,  which  was 
carefully  examined,  but  without  finding  any  traces  of  its 
having  been  previously  disturbed.  After  working  for  a 
week  lack  of  funds  prevented  further  exploration,  but  it 
appears  not  improbable  that  the  actual  interment  consisted 
of  the  mass  of  burnt  matter  and  bones.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  at  the  making  of  the  road  the  barrow  was  disturbed; 
nevertheless  it  has  only  been  very  partially  explored. 

There  was  no  indication  of  a  capping  of  stones  around  this 
barrow,  as  in  those  previously  opened  in  1875.  A  piece 
of  rusted  iron  3  inches  long,  1  inch  wide,  and  about  \  inch 
thick  was  found  imbedded  in  the  clay,  etc.,  in  the  centre 
of  the  barrow,  but  as  it  was  very  near  the  line  of  stones 
before  mentioned,  it  may  have  got  there  when  the  road  was 
made.  (George  M.  Doe.) 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Observations  taken 
during  the  year  1898  throughout  the  County  of  Devon,  is 
presented  by  your  Committee,  in  which  are  given  carefully 
prepared  monthly  tables,  with  a  summary  for  the  year,  of 
Rainfall,  Temperature,  Humidity,  Cloud,  and  Sunshine. 

The  observations  are  taken  daily  at  9  a.m.,  local  time,  with 
the  exception  of  Salcombe  (Prawle  Point),  which,  being  a 
Station  of  the  Meteorological  OflBce,  yeads  at  8  a.m.  daily. 

The  Rainfall  Observations  of  Exeter,  which  for  a  very  long 
period  have  been  taken  at  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution, 
are  again  added  this  year;  and  Bere  Alston,  given  for  the 
first  time,  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Alfred  Croft,  supplies 
us  with  Temperature  and  Rainfall  Observations. 

Much  care  has  been  exercised  to  make  all  the  Observations 
comparable,  and  as  accurate  and  trustworthy  as  possible  for 
future  reference ;  and  at  all  the  Stations  only  Kew  certificated 
instruments,  as  far  as  possible,  are  in  use,  and  the  readings, 
in  most  cases,  have  the  instrumental  errors  applied  for 
correction. 

The  special  thanks  of  your  Committee  are  due  to  all  the 
Observers,  whose  names  are  here  given,  for  their  voluntary 
work  so  excellently  done  during  the  past  year. 

A  reference  was  made  in  last  year's  Report  to  the  possi- 
bility of  adding  to  this  work  a  comparable  return  of  the 
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BLEVATiOK  (feet). 

Ashburton  (Druid)  ... 

...  584  ... 

BarnstAple  (Athenaeum) 

...      ^5   ... 

Bere  Alston  (Rumleigh) 

...  124  ... 

Buckfastleigh  (Bossel) 

...  250  ... 

CuUompton 

...  202  ... 
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results  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  in  its  relation  to  Sunshine, 
Temperature,  and  Rainfall. 

As  the  required  Meteorological  Averages  are  now  worked 
up  in  a  fairly  reliable  form  for  the  whole  of  Devon,  it  may 
be  possible  to  begin  this  additional  Report  next  year. 

Your  Committee  desire  again  to  call  the  attention  of 
Members  of  this  Association,  and  the  public  generally,  to  the 
great  importance  of  preserving  carefully  in  situ  all  Ordnance 
Survey  and  Flood  marks,  which  are  always  of  so  great  use  in 
this  as  well  as  other  work. 

The  particulars  of  the  Stations,  with  their  approximate 
heights  and  the  names  of  the  Observers,  are  as  follows : — 

OBaERVER. 

P.  F.  S.  Amery,  j.p. 

Thomas  Wainwright. 

Sir  Alfred  W.  Croft,  K.C.I.E.,  M.A. 

James  Hamlyn,  j.p. 

T.  Turner,  j.p.,  f.r.met.soc. 
Exeter    (Devon   and   Exeter 

Institution)         ..,         .,.  155  ...  A.  B.  Allinson,  m.a.,  Librarian. 
Head  Weir  (Plymouth  Water- 
shed)          ,,.  690  ...  Edward  Sandeman,  c.e. 

Holne  (Vicarage)     650  ...  Rev.  J,  Gill,  m.a. 

Ilfracombe 20  ...  M.  W.  Tattam. 

Newton  Abbot  (Teignbridge)     27  ...  F.  H.  Plumptree,  j.p. 

Plymouth      ,         ..,  116  ...  H.  Victor  Prigg,  a.m.i.c.e. 

Princetown  (H.M,  Prison)      1359  ,..  W.  Marriott,  f.r.Mkt.8oc. 

(AasT.  Sec.  Roy.Met.Soc.). 

Rousdon  (The  Observatory)     516  ,,.  SirCuthbertB.  Peek,M.A.,P.R.A.s., 

F.R,Mkt.Soc. 

Salcombe  (Prawle  Point)    ,,.  332  ...  R. H.Scott, M. A., p.r.s.,f.r.Met.Soo. 

(Sec.  Met.  Office). 
Sidmouth  (Sidmount)        ...  186  ...  W.    T.    Radford,   m.d.,    f.r.a.s., 

F.R.Met.Soc. 

South  Brent  (Great  Aish)  .,,  500  ..,  Miss  0.  M.  Elingwell. 

Southmolton     (Castle     Hill 

School)    .,,         ,„         ,„  363  ...  W.  H.  Reeve. 

Tavistock  (Statsford,  Whit- 
church)     ,  594  ,..  E.  E.  Glyde,  F.R.MET.SOC. 

Teignmouth  70  ...  W.  C.  Lake,  m.d. 

Tottiford    (Torquay    Water- 
shed)        7X8  ,,.  William  Ingham,  c.e. 

Torquay  (Gary  Green)        ...     12  ...  Charles  Shapley,  f.r.Met.8oc. 
„        (Chapel  Hill  Obser- 
vatory)   286  ...  Alfred  Chandler,  f.rmbt.Soc, 

Woolacombe  Bay     60  ...  Edward  Henshall,  a.m.i.c.e. 

James  Hamlyn,  j.p..  Chairman. 

Alfred  Chandler,  f.r.Met.Soc.,  Secretary. 
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SIXTEENTH  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
DEVONSHIRE  FOLK-LORE. 

Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Committee — consisting  of  Mr,  P.  F. 
S.  Amery  (Secretary),  Mr.  G,  M.  Doe,  Mr,  D.  0,  Evans, 
Rev,  W,  Harpley,  Dr,  P,  Q.  Karkeek,  Mrs.  Radford,  Mr. 
J.  Brooking  Rowe,  F.S.A.,  Mrs.  Troup,  and  Mr.  B.  B.  S. 
Woodhouse. 

Edited  by  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Honorary  Secretary. 
(Read  at  Great  Torrington,  August,  1899.) 


Your  Committee  have  received  the  following  scraps  of  Folk- 
lore since  the  last  report  presented  at  Honiton. 

They  include  various  subjects,  and  are  worthy  of  being 
recorded  in  this  field  of  Devonshire  gleaning,  and  have  been 
contributed  by  Rev.  S.  Baring- Gould,  Mr.  A.  J.  Davy,  Mr. 
G.  M.  Doe,  Mr.  S.  Doidge,  Mr.  J.  L.  Evans,  Miss  Pengelly, 
Miss  H.  Saunders,  and  Rev.  Prebendary  Wolfe,  to  whom 
the  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due. 

W.  Harpley,  Chairman. 
P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Secretary. 

Vaunt  Water  at  Usington. — The  Rev.  Prebendary  Wolfe 
writes :  "  In  examining  the  old  records  of  church  rates  of 
the  parish  of  Ilsington,  I  find  an  annual  payment  made  to 
the  Munro  family  at  the  Ingsdon  Manor  Court  of  tenpence 
for  Vaunt  water,  which  puzzled  me,  until  in  the  entry  for 
1865  it  was  spelled  Font  water.  The  entries  commenced  in 
1783  and  continued  until  1874.  It  is  curious  to  find  pay- 
ment made  for  Font  water,  that  is,  water  for  baptisms." 

Kenning  Stone. — A  family  in  Great  Torrington  has  had  in 
its  possession  for  a  number  of  years  one  of  these  "  stones," 
which  has  been  carefully  preserved  and  handed  down  from  one 
member  to  the  other,  though  I  have  failed  to  trace  its  origin. 
It  is  now  kept  in  a  small  wooden  box,  carefully  wrapped  and 
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tied  up  in  a  piece  of  linen.  When  it  was  handed  to  me,  I  was 
particularly  requested  to  keep  it  from  touching  any  wooden 
substance,  and  for  this  reason,  I  presume,  it  was  kept  in  the 
linen.  The  "stone"  is  in  the  form  of  a  good-sized  bead 
with  a  bit  of  string  through  it.  It  is  used  as  a  cure  for  eye 
complaints,  by  "striking"  the  organ  affected.  If  the  eye- 
sight is  dim,  the  side  of  the  stone  which  has  a  slight  dim- 
ness or  opacity  must  be  used,  but  should  the  eye  be  blood- 
shot tbat  part  of  the  stone  which  has  a  fine  vein  of  red  in  it 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  eye.  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  permission  of  the  present  possessor  of  this  talisman  to 
produce  it  for  inspection  at  this  meeting  of  the  Association. 

(George  M.  Doe.) 

CHARMS. 

Giorefor  the  Thrush. — The  babe  is  taken  down  to  a  "willis" 
—a  spring — and  the  child  is  held  in  the  mother's  arms 
under  the  spring,  and  its  tongue  is  held  down  with  the 
finger.  Then  the  mother  takes  a  long  thread  and  lets  it 
float  down  the  stream  towards  her,  then  draws  it  through 
the  child's  mouth  and  round  its  head  thrice,  and  says  over 
it  the  eighth  Psalm.  On  the  third  morning  after  having 
done  this  the  thread  is  cast  into  the  stream  and  allowed 
to  float  away,  when  the  thrush  goes  away  with  it.  Mr.  W. 
Cockwell,  Gallaford,  Lew  Trenchard.  Put  in  practice  last 
week  with  complete  success  (December  1,  1898). 

(S.  Baring-Gould.) 

Cure  for  Group. — Shot  coated  in  butter,  given  to  the  child 
to  swallow.  In  swallowing  the  shot  the  passage  in  the 
throat  is  cleared.      Same  person,  Mr.  Cockwell. 

(S.  Baring-Gould.) 

Contributed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Doidge,  of  Great  Torrington. 

Receipt  for  a  Infiamation, — Our  Saviour  Christ  bless*^ 
for  an  Inflamation  or  any  other  evil  thing  or  any  like  evil. 
(bless.)  The  Queen  of  parest  is  gone  into  a  far  country 
to  kill  and  destroy  both  men  women  and  children,  and 
then  her  meet  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
He  said  "Where  art  thou  going  thou  Queen  of  parest?" 
"I  am  going  into  a  far  country  to  kill  and  destroy  both 
men  women  and  children."  **  Thou  Queen  of  parest  turn 
again :  thy  evil  shall  never  do  no  harm,  in  the  name  of 
the  father  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen." 

Copy  of  a  charm  lately  found  at  Marystowe  among  the 
papers  of  a  former  inhabitant  of  a  neighbouring  parish. 


;4. 
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For  Ague,  Fever  or  Witchcraft, — When  Jesus  saw  the 
Cross,  thare  to  be  crucified,  pilate  said  unto  him  "What  aileth 
thee  ?  why  shakes  thou  ?  hast  thou  fever,  ague  or  witch- 
craft?" Jesus  said  unto  him  "I  have  neither  fever  ague 
nor  witchcraft,  but  shake  for  thy  sins."  Whosoever  carryeth 
this  in  his  mind  or  in  writing  shall  never  have  neither  fever, 
ague  nor  witchcraft — in  the  name  of  the  father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  holy  gost.     Amen  and  Amen. 

Found  in  the  same  bundle  of  papers  as  No.  1. 

Charm  for  Tooth-ache. — Peter  stood  by  the  gate  of  Jerusa- 
lem weeping,  and  the  Lord  said  unto  Peter,  "  Why  weepest 
thou  Peter  ? "  an  he  said  "  Lord  I  am  sore  trobled  with  the 
tooth-ache  that  I  know  not  what  to  do."  The  Lord  God 
said  "arise  Peter  and  go  with  Grod,  and  I  will  help  thee 
of  the  tooth-ache."  Grant  Lord  that  she  that  is  troubled 
thou  may  help  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  an  of  the 
Son  an  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

Found  in  the  same  bundle  of  papers  with  1  and  2. 

The  original  spelling  is  given;  there  is  no  attempt  at 
punctuation  in  the  originals. 

Charm  for  the  Agoe, — Our  Savour  Christ  when  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  cross  where  he  was  to  suffer  his  body  did  shake. 
The  Jeus  asked  him  if  he  had  the  agoe.  he  answered  and 
said  "All  these  that  keep  this  in  woord  or  writing  shall 
never  be  troubled  with  an  agoe  or  fever."  So  Lord  help  they 
servants  that  put  their  trust  in  thee  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

Found  in  an  old  account-book  in  a  farmhouse  in  Mary- 
stowe.     On  the  same  paper  is — 

Charm  for  a  Thorn, — When  Christ  was  uppon  middle 
earth  he  was  prick  his  blood  sprung  into  heven.  it  shall 
Neither  runkle,  canker  nor  rust — neither  shall  thy  blood 
(then  name  the  person's  name  you  do  it  for  and  say)  in 
the  name  of  the  father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  holy 
ghost. 

For  Inflammation, — As  our  Blessed  Vergen  Mary  was 
walking  over  along  leading  her  youngest  son  by  the  hand  he 
hang  down  his  hed.  "Why  dew  you  hang  youre  hed  so  low 
my  son  "  ?  "  My  hed  doth  ake  and  all  my  bones."  "  I  fear 
some  ill  things  you  have.  I  wUl  bless  you  for  ill  things ". 
(red  ill,  wite  ill,  black  or  blew  or  all  other)  down  to  the 
ground  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I  bless  thee  (you  must  mention  the  name  of  the  person)  in 
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the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Amen — of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  Holy  Gost.    Amen. 

In  using  this  the  charmer  must  pass  the  hand  the  same 
way  as  the  sun  goes,  and  pass  it  towards  the  ground. 

(Mrs.  C ,  Marystowe.) 

For  Inflammation. — Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  from  the 
Mount's  foot  (&)  saw  Abraham  asleep  on  the  cold  ground — 
Our  Lord  spoke  and  said  "What  liest  thou  here  for"? 
Abraham  spoke  and  said  ''It  is  good  to  know  what  I  lie 
here  for.  (I  am)  taken,  without  blow,  acheing,  burning  that 
I  know  not  what  to  do."  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said  "  Rise 
up  Abraham,  rise  up  Abraham  from  the  cold  ground — I 
^nll  make  thee  safe  (&)  sound.  In  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen." 

(Mr.  W ,  Marystowe.) 

For  a  Sprain. — Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rode  over  a  bridge. 
His  horse  lighted  (?  limped)  and  he  lighted.  He  said 
"Marrow  to  marrow,  and  bone  to  bone,  and  sinews  to 
sinews,  and  blood  to  blood,  and  skin  to  skin "  (,and  to  the 
others)  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  I  cast  this  sprain  away.    Amen.     So  be  it. 

(Mr.  W ,  Marystowe.) 

For  Bum-goiU. — Three  or  four  fair  maidens  came  from 
divers  lands  crjring  for  bum-gout — acheing,  smarting,  and 
all  kinds  of  bum-gout — ^they  went  to  the  burrow  toun — 
there  they  had  bretheren  three — they  went  to  the  salt  seas 
and  they  never  more  returned  again — he  or  she  shall  have 
their  health  again  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and' of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost     Amen.     So  be  it 

(Mr.  W ,  Marystowe.) 

There  was  three  brothers  come  from  the  North  West  going 
to  the  South,  to  kill  and  to  cure  (name  person  in  full)  for 
Bingworm  — Wild  Titters  —  Bum- gout  —  Itching  Gout — 
Smarting  gout — Water-gout — Chicken-pox — St  Tanterous 
Fire — Girdleing  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost     AmejL 

In  using  this,  the  charmer  hung  a  branch  of  white  thorn 
on  a  wall,  without  allowing  it  to  touch  the  ground  Then 
she  took  nine  small  pieces  of  different-coloured  cloths  tied 
in  a  bunch,  and  some  raw  cream.  The  patient  sat  under  the 
thorn,  the  bits  of  cloth  were  dipped  into  the  cream  and 
"dapped"  upon  the  ringworm,  etc.     It  must  be  done  5,  7^ 
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9,  11,  13,  or  any  odd  number  of  times  before  charmer  or 
patient  had  broken  their  fast. 

(Mrs.  L ,  Launceston.) 

Using  JBriishes  in  May  unlucky, — J.  B.  has  just  told  me 
(May  17,  1899)  that  he  has  put  away  till  June  some  new 
boot-brushes  that  have  been  bought  for  use  in  the  household, 
because  it  is  unlucky  to  use  new  ones  in  May. 

**  New  brushes  in  May 
Will  take  one  of  the  family  away." 

(S.  DOIDGE.) 

THE  MAN  WHO  MALTREATED   A  GHOST;    OR,   THE  LEGEND 

OF  LITTLBHAM. 

The  following  has  been  condensed  from  the  pages  of  The 
Western  Miscellany  for  1849  (a  very  scarce  publication, 
which  only  lived  twelve  months),  and  makes  one  Captain 
Izaaks,  of  Exeter,  the  introducer  of  tobacco-smoking  into 
Devonshire  in  1550 : — 

'^  It  is  well  known  in  all  the  country  east  of  the  river  Exe  that 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  John's  in  the  Wilderness,  in  the  parish 
of  Wythycombe  Eawleigh,  has  been  long  deserted  by  the 
parishioners,  from  the  crowds  of  spirits  and  bogies  which  frequent 
that  desolate  building  and  its  adjoining  cemetery.  The  inhabit- 
ants, in  consequence,  about  a  century  ago,  built  the  chapel  where 
they  now  attend  Divine  service.  All  attempts  to  remove  the 
ancient  structure  having  failed  for  many  years,  they  have  long 
been  discontinued.  The  dreadful  disasters  which  befell  all 
persons  attempting  demolition,  at  length  deterred  them  from  such 
sacrilege,  so  the  grey  old  tower,  with  its  venerable  but  humble 
shrine  below,  still  braves  the  elements,  unrepaired  indeed  by 
mortal  hand,  but  protected  from  decay  by  unseen  artificers. 
About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Sir  Roger  de  Whalingham 
held  this  manor  of  Wythycombe  Eawleigh;  the  neighbouring 
estate  of  Littleham  being  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Hugh  de 
Cre veldt,  a  knight  of  German  extraction  who  used  our  language 
in  common  conversation  with  ease,  but  swore,  and  that  very 
largely,  in  the  German  tongue.  These  two  gentlemen  were  neigh- 
bours, but  not  friends.  Many  things  constantly  transpired  to 
place  them  in  enmity  with  each  other.  Their  tenants  and  de- 
pendants constantly  encroached  on  each  other's  rightful  district  of 
raking  for  cockles  and  other  shell-fish  in  the  estuary  of  the  Exe. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  a  wreck  of  a  Genevese  galliot,  Sir  Roger's 
men,  who  were  first  on  the  spot,  secured  a  rich  cargo  of  velvets 
for  their  master's  use;  while  Sir  Hugh  had  obtained  little  else 
than  sixteen  jars  of  caviare,  which,  as  it  displeased  his  palate. 
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had  caused  him  to  dischaige  his  whole  vocabulary  of  German 
invective  on  all  around  him.  Many  other  things  occurred  year 
after  year  to  add  to  their  hatred,  until  at  length  Sir  Hugh,  in  an 
alteration  with  his  neighhour,  was  so  heated  with  passLn,  as  to 
speak  that  in  plain  English  which  he  had  often  before  cast 
against  him  in  German,  and  to  call  him  *  the  foul  fiend  of  ghosts 
and  goblins,'  'the  Wythycombe  bogie  feeder,'  and  many  other 
dreadful  appellations.  This  was  indeed  to  wound  his  enemy  to 
the  quick.  Even  in  these  rougher  times  there  was  the  delicacy 
not  to  insult  the  de  Whalinghams  with  a  calamity  known  to 
accrue  to  their  family — ^that  of  a  nightly  visit  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighbouring  churchyard,  to  demand  the  performance 
of  seven  musical  requiems  for  their  souls,  in  which  the  apparitions 
themselves  would  join.  The  mournful  tunes  were  nightly  borne 
down  the  gale  to  the  valley  of  the  Exe;  apd  the  village  of 
Kenton,  or  Ken-tone,  still  retains  a  name  derived  from  the 
inhabitants  listening  to  the  sound.  Sir  Eoger  sank  into  the 
deepest  gloom  at  this  illiberal  sarcasm  of  his  enemy ;  his  feelings 
were  too  deep  for  mild  expressions  of  reproach.  At  length, 
eyeing  his  tormentor  with  a  keen  and  cutting  glance,  he  said, 
'  See  to  thyself,  de  Creveldt,  that  when  my  spirit  leaves  this  body 
it  visits  thee  not  in  thy  fair  domain  of  Littleham !  It  shall 
sit  by  thee  in  the  hall !  It  shall  meet  thee  in  thy  walks !  It 
shall  draw  the  curtains  of  thy  bed !  'till  thou  shalt  pray  for  the 
immortal  minstrels  of  Wythycombe  to  sing  their  requiem  to  its 
disturbed  and  wandering  nature.' 

"  Years  rolled  on.  The  neighbours  rarely  met.  A  frown  or  a 
scowl  alone  marked  any  accidental  rencontre^  for  no  words  ever 
passed  between  them  while  in  this  mortal  state.  It  was  on  a  wild 
and  gloomy  evening  in  December  that  Sir  Hugh,  sitting  in  a  doze, 
at  ten  at  night,  after  the  fatigues  of  a  day's  otter  hunting,  heard 
three  deep  and  distinct  tolls  from  the  church  bell  at  Wythycombe 
Rawleigh,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Littleham.  To  hear  the  bell 
of  St.  John's  in  the  Wilderness  was  nothing  new,  but  it  fell  more 
deep  and  melancholy  on  his  ear  than  ever  before.  Now,  this  bell 
of  St.  John's  was  a  strange  and  mystical  beU,  as  Sir  Hugh  knew. 
It  had  been  taken  to  Italy,  and  there  christened  by  the  Pope 
himself ;  it  was  the  only  bell  in  Europe,  excepting  the  famous  one 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Saragossa,  which  tolled  the  knell  for  the 
departing  spirit  without  having  been  moved  by  mortal  hand. 
For,  as  the  far-famed  bell  of  Arragon  tolled  out  by  its  deep  note, 
only  once  uttered,  the  death  of  a  monarch  of  Spain,  so  the 
Wythycombe  minster  informed  the  affrighted  peasant  that  a  de 
Whalingham  was  no  more ;  and  hence  the  ancient  rhyme — 

"  *  The  bella  of  Wythycombe  they  say 
Spontaneous  tells  the  fatal  day.' 

"  Sir  Hugh  in  his  doze  had  been  dreaming  of  the  promise  of  his 
neighbour  when  released  from  the  flesh,  and  the  bell  had  informed 
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him  that  the  release  had  taken  place.  A  little  recovered  from  his 
first  surprise  he  listened,  hoping  to  catch  the  sound  of  more 
strokes,  for  if  the  number  exceeded  three  it  might  be  tolled  by 
human  hands  for  some  departed  parishioner.  But  all  was  silent. 
He  turned  to  throw  himself  into  his  chair,  when,  to  his  horror  and 
dismay,  he  as^  it  occupied  by  his  ancient  foe,  with  a  cap  of  rich 
Genoa  velvet  on  his  head.  Sir  Hugh  was  too  horrified  to  speak. 
No  conversation  passed,  and  after  a  visit  of  about  an  hour  the 
spirit  left  him,  vanishing  with  a  slight  musical  sound,  which  a 
ghost  utters  at  the  compression  necessary  to  pass  through  a  key- 
hole. For  a  month,  three  times  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  these 
visits  were  repeated ;  for  one  hour  in  his  walks,  one  hour  in  the 
night,  and  one  at  meals;  and  in  this  latter  case  only  was  the 
conduct  of  the  ghost  very  oppressive  and  officiating,  for  it  stood 
on  such  occasions  ^al ways  at  his  elbow.  Whatever  was  put  before 
the  knight  it  instantly  removed,  and  replaced  it  by  a  plate  of 
caviare.  In  vain  was  the  whole  store  of  that  delicacy  drowned 
in  the  Exe;  the  ghost  always  had  plenty  at  his  command.  A 
settled  gloom  hung  over  Littleham.  The  knight  pined  away  in 
spite  of  his  old  huntsman's  attempt  to  entice  him  with  the  otter 
hounds,  or  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Amabel,  trying  to  soothe  his 
sorrows  with  her  lute. 

"  So  matters  continued  until  an  Exeter  trading  vessel  arrived 
from  Cadiz  (in  1550  it  was)  and  anchored  in  the  river.  It  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Izaaks,  who  was  well  known  to  Sir 
Hugh.  The  knight  told  his  tale  of  woe.  The  sailor  meditated 
deeply,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  '  I  have  it.  Sir  Knight,  I  have  it ! 
By  St.  Nicholas,  I  would  smoke  him  out!'  *  Smoke  him  out!' 
said  the  knight.  *  Why,  he  himself  is  mere  smoke,  air,  vapour, 
what  you  will.'  *So  much  the  better,'  quoth  the  captain, 
'  for  the  adage  hath  it  that  two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree.'  The 
sailor  then  described  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  American 
weed,  which,  for  th^  first  time,  had  been  brought  to  Europe  by 
some  of  the  companions  of  Columbus  and  of  which  he  had 
brought  a  considerable  sample,  in  his  own  vessel,  from  Cadiz. 
The  plan  was  laid  and  settled,  and  no  sooner  had  the  apparition 
taken  leave  after  its  morning  visitation  than  the  captain  proceeded, 
as  he  called  it,  to  caulk  the  room,  to  close  every  hole  and  cranny 
for  the  double  purpose  of  confining  the  vapour  and  preventing 
the  egress  of  the  spirit.  The  door  was  left  a  little  on  the  jar. 
The  spectre  entered  as  usual.  The  rich  curlew  pie  was  served  for 
supper,  but  was  instantly  removed  and  the  daily  allowance  of 
caviare  substituted  for  it.  Supper  was  removed,  and  the  door 
closed,  when  the  apparition  discovered  there  was  no  avenue  by 
which  fresh  air  entered  the  room.  (Spectres  breathe  only  pure 
oxygen,  without  azote,  while  mortals  are  compelled  to  inhale  the 
mixed  elements.)  Two  tubes  were  produced,  the  Indian  weed 
ignited,  and  the  whole  room  was  soon  enveloped  in  a  doDfie 
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atmosphere.  The  spirit  soon  became  invisible,  but  a  rustling  of 
velvets,  accompanied  by  deep  and  unearthly  sternutations  and 
sneezes,  were  perceived.  It  was  indeed  an  awful  night,  but 
Captain  Izaaks  persisted  in  smoking.  At  length  a  hollow  groan 
was  heard,  and  a  voice  succeeded  it,  '  If  thou  wilt  once  open  the 
door,  Sir  Knight,  I  will  haunt  thee  no  more;  destroy  me  thou 
canst  not  The  poisonous  vapour  may  affect  my  aerial  substance ; 
it  cannot  annihilate  me.'  A  parley  ensued,  by  which  Sir  Hugh 
de  Creveldt  obtained  remission  from  the  sufferings  he  so  long 
endured. 

"  So  runs  the  story.  It  is  further  said  that  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh, 
who  came  from  a  neighbouring  village  (which  after  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  de  Whalinghams  became  the  property  of  his  family), 
was  so  excited  in  his  infancy  by  this  story,  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  life  was  to  bring  a  quantity  of  this  weed  from  Virginia  to 
England,  and  to  him  has  consequently  been  attributed  the  hrst 
introduction  of  it  amongst  us.'' 

(A.  J.  Davy.) 

WITCHCRAFT. 

Mother  Butt. — ^When  a  lad,  I  was  put  to  work  in  a  tanyard 
removing  moss  from  bark.  My  helper  was  an  old  woman, 
the  widow  of  a  farmer.  Times  had  gone  hard  with  them, 
and  when  old  Butt  died  the  farm  had  to  be  given  up,  and 
little  or  nothing  remained  for  the  widow  and  her  son,  who 
was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith.  Mother  Butt,  as  she 
was  called  by  the  neighbours,  was  said  to  be  a  witch, 
and  a  vague  terror  inspired  some  people  at  the  mention 
of  her  name.  There  was  working  for  the  same  master 
a  young  man  about  five-and-thirty,  called  Billy  Gray,  who 
in  passing  Mother  Butt  would  persist  in  throwing  out 
dark  hints,  etc.,  and  she  in  return  would  work  on  his 
fears  by  sundry  mutterings.  After  a  time.  Bill  Gray 
became  low-spirited,  and  was  oppressed  by  the  idea  that 
he  had  been  "overlooked."  This  induced  him  to  consult 
a  "white  witch,"  who  assured  him  that  some  old  woman 
whom  he  frequently  met  had  done  him  the  injury.  To 
counteract  the  spell,  he  was  to  go  to  a  blacksmith's  shop 
(not  where  young  Butt  worked)  and  make  a  long  horse- 
shoe nail,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
ground,  and  with  it  to  draw  blood  from  the  person  who 
had  overlooked  him.  The  nail  was  made  and  carefully 
secreted  in  the  waistcoat  pocket  until  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  using  it  presented  itself.  This  occurred  one 
day  when  the  men  returned  to  work  after  dinner.  Gray 
rushed  upon    the    old   woman,  seized   her   left   arm,   and 
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This  Eeport  contains  a  note  additional  to  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Eeports  of  this  Committee,  and  continues  the  account 
of  the  Plymouth  Proprietary  Library  Manuscripts,  contain- 
ing particulars  of  the  collection  of  documents  in  the  volume 
relating  to  Devonshire  of  the  Halliwell-Phillipps  Manu- 
scripts. 

II.  Plymouth  Proprietary  Library  Manuscripts. 

[CoTitinued.) 

The  Fox  Memoirs. 

In  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Eeports  of  this  Committee 
were  printed  the  contents  of  the  volume  in  the  Plymouth 
Proprietary  Library,  entitled  Worthies  of  Devon,  being  the 
memoirs  of  John  Fox,  with  additions  by  James  Northcote 
the  painter.  In  concluding  the  report  with  respect  to  this 
manuscript  volume,  reference  was  made  to  a  copy  of  portions 
of  this  manuscript — by  whom  made  we  do  not  know — in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  T.  Jeston  White. 
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In  the  catalogue  of  Thomas  Thorp,  the  second-hand  book- 
seller of  Eeading,  March,  1899,  was  offered  for  sale  a  manu- 
script volume,  entitled  Tke  Worthies  of  Devon,  by  James 
Northcote,  4to,  30s.  This  was  purchased  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Gordon,  of  the  Memorial  Hall,  Manchester,  who 
has  kindly  furnished  me  with  an  account  of  the  volume. 
It  would  appear  to  contain  (1)  a  copy  of  all  Fox*s  memoirs 
by  Northcote,  commencing  with  the  account  of  the  appari- 
tion of  Humphrey  Tallent,  which  Fox  used  to  be  fond  of 
narrating;  (2)  Fox's  account  of  his  family;  (3)  his  memoirs; 
(4)  the  biographical  sketches  as  contained  in  the  volume  de- 
scribed in  our  former  reports,  as  well  as  (5)  the  characters  of 
Zachariah  Mudge  and  his  son  John,  also  in  the  folio  volume; 
(6)  a  character  of  Samuel  Northcote,  brother  of  the  painter, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Elford  (two  copies),  and  (7)  a  few  personal 
memoranda  by  James  Northcote,  said  by  Mr.  Gordon  to 
be  of  no  value. 

From  the  information  contained  in  our  two  reports,  and 
the  volume  in  his  possession,  Mr.  Gordon  has  compiled  a 
pleasant  little  article,  which  is  printed  in  The  Christian  Life, 
vol.  XXV.,  1196-1197,  15  April,  1899,  entitled,  "John  Fox, 
the  Biographer." 

I  imagine  that  the  quarto  volume  was  the  first  copy  made 
by  James  Northcote  from  Fox's  manuscript,  then  the  pro- 
perty of  George  Cleather.  The  much  more  important  and 
complete  volume  in  the  Plymoutli  Proprietary  Library  was 
the  one  intended  by  the  painter  for  permanent  preservation, 
and  illustrated  by  him  with  portraits,  engravings,  original 
letters,  etc. 

Mr.  Gordon  has  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  the  character 
of  Samuel  Northcote,  which  I  here  give  to  make  the  report 
with  reference  to  this  folio  volume  more  complete.  It  is 
given  verbatim  et  literatim. 

This  is  from  the  first  copy,  unpaged;  additions  and 
variants  from  the  transcript,  pp.  88-89,  are  enclosed  in 
brackets : — 

"  The  cbaractor  [Character  of  M'^  Samuel  Northcote]  by  Sir  W*** 
[Will*"]  Elford  [,]  it  was  written  [writen]  at  M^  Cleathera  im- 
mediatelv  after  the  funeral — [.  fresh  paragraph]  On  the  5***  [of 
May  1813]  died  aged  71,  [no  comma]  'MJ  Samuel  Northcote,  long  an 
iohabitant  of  this  Town,  from  whicn  he  had  departed  about  a  year 
since  on  a  vbit  to  his  Brother,  iu  London,  that  eminent  [Eminent] 
artist,  [Artist,]  James  Northcote  Esq'^  R  A. — and  to  which  he  had 
returned  only  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  decease.  He  was 
descended  [desended]  from  the  very  ancient  family  of  that  name, 
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now  resident  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Country.  M'  Northcote 
had  not  mixed  largely  with  the  world,  and  for  want  of  that 
attrition  which  a  considerahle  intercourse  with  mankind  produces, 
had  contracted  [contrackid]  a  degree  of  asperity,  [;]  which  acca- 
sionally  gave  offence,  where  it  was  not  intended,  and  of  prejudice 
which,  at  times,  obscured  and  warped  his  judgment.  These  were  his 
prominent  blemishes :  [,]  they  were,  [no  comma] however, [no  comma] 
only  minute  spots  on  a  brilliant  character,  [CharacterJ  which  he 
had  justly  attained.  His  principles  were  most  upright,  [710  comma] 
virtuous  and  honourable ;  [,]  his  powers  [power]  in  conversation 
were  very  eminent  [Eminent,  J  he  was  not,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  world  ^  lerned,  but  his  intuetive  [ineative]  mind  seemed 
to  have  furiiished  nearly  all  that  learning  could  have  supplied. 
His  acquirements  therefore,  as  well  as  his  talents,  if  not  of  the 
very  highest  class,  [no  comma]  nearly  approached  to  it.  He  had 
a  deep  insight  in  to  the  human  mind ;  and  having  particularly 
turned  his  attention  to  the  works  of  the  creation,  he  had  a  most 
[amost]  profound  and  awful  perception  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  Almighty.  His  remains  were  on  Sunday  interred  in 
the  family  vault  [famely  Vault]  in  st  [St]  Andrews  Church,  and 
were  mournfully  attended  by  a  large  [lirge]  number  of  the  most 
respectable  persons  in  the  town  [Town]  and  neighbourhood,  who 
spontaneously  and  without  concert  [concart]  or  solicitation  mani- 
fested this  [manfested  their]  last  mark  of  respect  and  affection  [.]  ^ 

On  a  letter-back  addressed  to  Northcote  at  Argyle  Street, 
Oxford  Street ;  seal  H  G  ;  postmark  20  S  P 1826 ;  is  the  fol- 
lowing in  his  hand  : — 

"James  Northcote  bom  on  the  22^<*  of  October  1746  old  stile 
"  He  has  a  picture  at  the  Altar  of  the  New  Church  at  Chelsea. 

The  Burial  of  Christ 

"A  picture  at  the  Altar  of  Lord  Grosvenor's  Chapel  in  Park 

Street  representing  Christ  falling  under  the  burden  of  his  Cross  " 

II.  Halliwell'Phillipps  Collection. 

1.  A  small  collection  of  original  documents  on  vellum 
and  paper  relating  to  Devonshire. 

This  is  a  quarto  volume,  bound  in  half-calf.  The  contents 
are  very  miscellaneous,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Account  of  William  Shirwill,  Eeeve  of  the  Manor  of 
Mainbowe,  otherwise  Brooke,  Buckfastleigh,  Devon.  13 
James  I.;  parchment. 

"  Mainbowe.  Account  of  William  Shirwill  Eeeve  there  at 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael  in  the  Thirteenth  year  of  the 
Beign  of  James  now  king  of  England  &c. 

^  Sic;  lege  **word." 
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The  same  Accountant  charges  himself  with  the  Receipt  of  Rents 
of  Tenants  by  Copy  of  Court-roll  and  of  Tenants  by  Indenture 
this  year  due  .  .         ,     IBs.     id. 

The  same  with  Receipt  of  Rent  of  free  tenants  there  this  year 
due      .  .  .  ...     15«.  b^d. 

The  same  with  receipt  of  one  penny  received  from  Thomas  Ellee 
servant  of  the  heir  of  Thomas  Dennis  knight  for  imparking 
cattle  at  Lidgatt  upon  the  soil  of  the  lord  of  this  manor  there 
Anglice  for  kepinge  a  drifte  theire       .  .         .  ,     Id, 

The  same  with  receipt  of  Rent  of  farm  there  this  year  .  \^d. 

The  same  with  receipt  of  id.  for  fine  of  suit  of  Court  of  George 
Southcott  knight  this  year  to  be  released         .         .  .id. 

The  same  with  receipt  of  id,  from  Feoffees  of  Buckefastlighe  for  * 
their  fine  of  suit  of  Court  this  year  to  be  released     .         .     id. 

And  from  the  Bailiff  there  3(i.  because  he  did  not  distrain  William 
Mudge  to  yield  to  the  lord  for  a  certain  nuisance  whereof  he  was 
accused  and  amerced  .  .  ...     3(2. 

The  same  with  receipt  of  lOa.  received  from  Henry  Dodd  for  fine 
laid  upon  him  and  by  him  forfeited  because  he  did  not  repair 
his  house  whereof  he  was  accused  as  appears  in  the  Court  last 
preceding  .  ....    10«. 

Sum  total— 46s.  \\d,'' 

2.  A  deed,  the  upper  portion  of  which  has  been  cut  off, 
29  July,  1497 ;  parchment. 

"tenement  and  garden  with  their  appurtenances  to  the  afore- 
said John  William  John  and  John  their  heirs  and  assigns  against 
all  people  we  will  warrant  for  ever  by  these  presents  Also  know 
ye  that  I  the  aforesaid  Richard  have  ordained  and  put  in  my  place 
my  beloved  in  Christ  Peter  Muygge  my  attorney  to  enter  for  me 
and  in  my  name  into  the  said  Tenement  and  garden  with  their 
appurtenances  and  to  take  possession  thereof  in  my  stead  and 
name  and  possession  so  theireof  had  to  deliver  full  and  peaceful 
seisin  thereof  to  the  aforesaid  John  William  John  and  John  their 
heirs  and  assigns  according  to  the  force  form  and  effect  of  this  my 
present  Charter.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  set  my  Seal  to  these 
presents.  These  witnesses  James  Lam  William  Locrofte  William 
Bruer  Henry  Cole  Richard  Cliffe  and  many  others.  Given  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  July  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  Seventh." 

3.  Charter  of  John,  Earl  of  Bath,  granting  part  of  Manor 
of  Matford  Dynham,  in  the  parish  of  Alphington,  Devon, 
to  Robert  Northleigh.  30th  April,  1544;  parchment, 
[abridged]. 

"Know  [all]  present  and  to  come  that  I  John  earl  of  Bath 
have  given  granted  and  by  this  my  present  charter  confirmed 
to  Robert  Northleigh  all  my  purparty  or  share,  that  is  to  say, 
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the  fourth  part  of  the  Manor  of  Matford  Dynham  otherwise  called 
Matford  Butter  otherwise  Matford  Inner  and  all  my  messuages 
lands  tenements  rents  reversions  and  services  with  their  appurten- 
ances in  Matford  Dynham  ^c.  (as  hefore)  To  have  and  to 
hold  all  the  aforesaid  fourth  part  of  the  Manor  aforesaid  and 
all  the  aforesaid  messuages  Sfc.  to  the  aforesaid  Eohert  Northleigh 
his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  of  the  chief  lords  of  that  fee  hy 
the  rents  &  services  therefor  formerly  due  and  of  right 
accustomed  And  I  the  said  earl  and  my  heirs  the  said  fourth 
part  ^c,  to  the  said  Rohert  his  heirs  and  assigns  against  all  people 
will  warrant  and  defend  for  ever  by  these  presents  Moreover  I 
have  appointed  my  beloved  in  Christ  Eohert  Strobrigge  &  Thomas 
Emot  my  true  &  lawful  attorneys  jointly  &  severally  for  me  and 
in  my  name  to  enter  into  the  premises  and  to  deliver  full  seisin 
of  the  same  to  the  said  Eohert.  In  witness  whereof  to  this  my 
present  charter  I  have  set  my  seaL  These  witnesses :  John  Butler 
Eeceiver  General  of  the  said  Earl  John  Dyer  Understeward  of 
the  same  Earl  Eemond  Northlegh  and  many  others.  Given  the 
last  day  of  April  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Lord 
Henry  the  Eighth  king  ^c." 

[On  dorse]  Memorandum  of  livery  and  seisin  made  by  Thomas 

Emot  to  Eohert  Northleigh  3rd  May  same  year 
in  the  presence  of  George  Ford  esq.  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  Manor  within-named  John  Salter 
and  others  &c. 

4  Inquisition  after  death  of  Thomas  Phillipp,  15th  Sep- 
tember, 1589;  parchment. 

jv  "Inquisition   indented   taken   at   Newton  Abbott 

the  15th  day  of  September  32  Elizabeth  before 
William  Newton  escheator  by  virtue  of  his  office  to  inquire 
after  the  death  of  Thomas  Phillipp  by  the  oath  of  Thomas 
Latche  gen.  John  Seyward  gen.  John  Grockewill  gen.  John 
Hole  gen.  Mark  Hockeley  gen.  Philip  Uodg  Mark  Gouswill 
John  Bennett  John  Larramoure  Henry  Bennett  Eichard  Emiell 
or  Ennell  John  Gotobed  and  Andrew  Gleere  who  say  upon 
their  oath  that  Thomas  Phillipp  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
seised  in  fee  of  one  toft  three  acres  of  land  one  acre  of  meadow 
six  acres  of  pasture  and  one  acre  of  wood  with  the  appurtenances 
within  the  parish  of  Buckfastleigh  in  the  county  aforesaid  called 
Meryfeiid  and  died  so  seised. 

The  said  toft  and  other  the  premises  are  held  of  the  Queen 
as  of  her  Manor  of  Buckfastleigh,  late  parcel  of  the  possessions 
of  the  dissolved  Abbey  of  Buckfastleigh  in  free  socage,  namely 
by  yearly  rent  of  twelve  pence  for  all  services  and  demands 
whatsoever;  and  they  are  worth  by  the  year  (clear)  eleven 
shillings. 
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The  said  Thomas  Phillip  held  no  other  lands  tenements  or 
hereditaments  of  the  Qaeen  or  any  other  person  in  the  said 
county.  He  died  at  Deane  Prior  about  the  sixth  day  of 
September  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  Queen,  and  WiUiam 
Phillipp  is  his  son  and  heir  who  was  aged  eighteen  years  on 
the  seventh  day  of  September  last  (1589). 

[by  me]  Willm  Newton." 

The  lower  part  of  the  document  torn  away. 

5.  Account  of  Collector  of  Customs  and  Subsidies  in  the 
Ports  of  Plymouth  and  Fowey.     1568 ;  parchment. 

p,  .,       J  "Charge  of  Thomas  Edmondesgentle- 

■p,^  man   Collector   of    Customs    and 

l?owey.  Subsidies  of  the  Lady  the  Queen 

in  the  port  aforesaid  and  in  the  several  places 
and  creeks  to  the  same  port  adjacent  namely 
from  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel 
in  the  Ninth  year  of  the  Reign  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
now  by  the  grace  of  God  Queen  of  England 
Fiance  and  Ireland  Defender  of  the  Faith  &c. 
unto  the  same  feast  of  Saint  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel then  next  ensuing  in  the  Tenth  year  of 
the  Beign  of  the  said  Lady  the  Queen  that  is 
to  say  for  one  whole  year  .         .  £730     4     0} 

Whereof 

.,.  In   Fees  of  the  said    CoUeetot  at         £    $,     d, 

J  .         66«.  8dL  by  the  year  wiz.  for  the 

^JSSr^         time  of  this  Declaiation       ,         .         3     6     8 
^'         And    in   Fee    of    John    Tievmion 
Comptroller  tha«  at  16«.  8dL  by  the  year,  wiz,  Ux 
the  same  time  ,         .         ()  \0     ^ 

And  in  money  paid  at  tJie  B/ocekpt  of  the  ExeheKivut 
as  by  one  UUy  tliefeof  levied  the  l$th  day  <d 
October  in  the  mnth  year  of  the  Lad j  the  Qoeeii 
Elizabeth  Iot  the  Queien'B  wsidxohe  .       »()    0    0 

And  in  monej  paid  at  'die  Beodpt  <d  ihe  £xeliMt^|uer 
as  appeals  by  anolher  tally  ihnsDeKd  hryftd  the 
17th  day  of  Mar  in  Ihe  teutib  year  of  the  Lidy 
the  Queen  aSoresaid  for  Williaiin  Hawkyns  aciid 
John  Hawkyxis  to  ihem  |^v«ai  m  iUintratd    «         .       V0     0    ^ 

And  in  mon^  Hkewihe  paid  set  the  hj^nc/a^  of  Ihe 
Ezebeqner  as  i^ipeaxs  hy  axKitiber  AmUj  ihesivA 
levied  the  30ih  day  of  Jime  in  ^o^  jtm  ai<JTeuiid 
of  payxnent     .  .         .       ^2     0     ^| 

And  in  BHmej  piid  at  1^  lUt&^pk  id  ihe  J^t^lie^oer 
as  appears  hj  anadnear  iaSij  ihmi€  imed  1he  ^let 
day  of  Oetober  in  iht  ietoth  jem  ^i  libf;  <^OM«i 
afoi^ndfcrliKWaErdnaietf  1iM;Lttdythe<^ue^       Vj    <J    ^ 
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And  in  money  by  the  aforesaid  Collector  paid  at  ^  ^*  d, 
the  Eeoeipt  of  the  Exchequer  as  appears  by 
another  tally  thereof  levied  the  ninth  day  of 
February  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Queen 
aforesaid  for  William  Hawkins  to  him  given  in 
Reward  .  .  .         .       60     0    0 

And  in  money  by  the  aforesaid  Collector  paid 
at  the  Eeceipt  of  the  Exchequer  as  appears  by 
another  tally  thereof  levied  the  seventh  day 
of  February  in  the  eleventh  year  aforesaid  of 
payment  .  .  ...     160     0     0 

And  in  money  likewise  by  the  aforesaid  Collector 
paid  at  the  Eeceipt  of  the  Exchequer  as  appears 
by  another  tally  thereof  levied  the  fifth  day  of 
May  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Queen  aforesaid 
of  payment     .         .        .  .  .         .     293     0     6" 

[Here  the  bottom  is  cut  off,  and  a  portion  of  the  Account 
gone.] 

6.  Inquisition  after  death  of  Christopher  Phillipp,  15th 
Oct.,  1563.  This  is  the  father  of  Thomas  Phillipp  (see 
No.  4) ;  parchment ;  mutilated. 

yx  Inquisition  indented  taken  at  Totnes  .  .  .  escheator 

by  virtue  of  his  office  after  the  death  of  [Chris- 
topher] Phillipp  by  the  oath  of  Edmund  Mathewe  gen.  .  .  . 
Manaton,  Nicholas  Standen,  William  Foster,  Henry  Adnowe, 
Thomas  .  .  .  William  Standen,  John  Keverde  [or  Kenerde]  and 
Edmund  Canterell  who  say  upon  their  oath  that  Christopher 
Phillipp  long  before  his  death  was  seised  in  fee  of  .  .  .  land, 
one  acre  of  meadow,  six  acres  of  pasture  and  one  acre  of  wood 
with  the  appurtenances  .  .  .  called  Meryfyld,  and  so  died  seised. 

The  said  toft  and  other  the  premises  [are  held  of  the  Queen]  as  of 
her  Manor  of  Buckfasslygh  late  parcel  of  the  possessions  [of  the 
Abbey  of  Buckfastleigh]  lately  dissolved  in  free  socage  by  yearly 
rent  of  twelve-pence  sterling  [for  all  demands]  whatsoever  and 
they  are  worth  by  the  year  in  all  issues  beyond  reprises  eleven 
[shillings].  The  said  Christopher  held  no  other  etc.  He  died 
at  Deane  prior  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  October  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  Queen  and  Thomas  Phillipp,  his  son  and  next  heir,  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death  was  aged  forty-seven  years  and 

^^^^'  [Signed]  Hughe  Sayer,  Escheator.*' 

7.  Indenture.  Grant  by  Eichard  Champernowne  to 
Nicholas  Sparke  of  right  to  make  a  weir  in  the  Teign  Eiver 
in  the  Parish  of  Bridford ;  parchment. 

16  Oct.  22"<^  Elizabeth.  Indenture  between  Eichard  Champer- 
nowne of  Modburye  Devon  Esquire  of  the  one  part  and  Nicholas 
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Sparke  of  Dunsford  Devon  Grant  in  consideration  of  £i  by 
Rich^  Ghampernowae  to  Nicholas  Sparke  liberty  to  tye  fyxe  erect 
&  make  a  Hedware  in  the  water  &  river  of  Tenye  &  over  &  upon 
the  river  water  and  lands  of  said  Eichard  containing  by  estimation 
twelve  perches  or  land  yards  or  thereabouts  limited  and  bounded 
by  certen  marke  fitones  &  bounders  there  fixed  &  set  down 
within  the  Parish  of  £  rid  ford  Devon  aforesaid  for  the  conveyinge 
of  a  water  course  to  a  mille'  to  be  buylded  by  said  Nicholas  his 
heirs  or  assigns  upon  landes  called  Wynscombe  in  the  parish 
of  Dunsford  aforesaid  paying  twenty  pence  yearly  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  Power  of  distress  on  nonpayment 
of  rent  Covenants  by  E.  Ghampernowne  for  further  assurance 
80  that  said  Eichard  be  not  driven  &  caused  to  travel  above 
fourtie  myles  of  his  dwellinghouse  at  Mod  bury  e.  Warranty. 
Appointment  by  Eichard  Ghampernowne  of  John  Stoneman  & 
John  Hext  his  Attorneys  etc. 

Signature  &  seal  lost;  executed  in  presence  of 
Edward  Amirideth,  Hugh  Wyot,  Andrew 
Glappe.  Memorandum  of  seisen  endorsed. 

8.  Reconveyance  of  mortgaged  manors,  &c.,  dated  16th 
November,  1619,  Peter  Bradshaw  to  Arthur  Ghampernowne, 
of  Lordshipps  and  Manors  of  Dodbrooke,  &c. ;  parchment. 

17  November  16***  James  Indenture  between  Peter  Bradshawe 
citizen  &  merchant  taylor  of  London  of  the  one  part  & 
Arthur  Ghampernowne  of  Dartington  Devon  Esquire  of  the  other 
part  Eeciting  that  Eichard  Ghampernowne  Knight  by  reconizance 
dated  10  June  9  James  1^*,  acknowledged  before  Sir  Edward 
Cooke  Knight,  Lord  Ghief  Justice  of  the  Gourt  of  Gommon 
Pleas,  became  bound  to  said  Peter  Bradshawe  in  £800  And  also 
Eeciting  that  the  Manors  Lordships  &  Boroughs  of  Dodbrooke  & 
Modberry  Devon  whereof  said  Eichard  Ghampernowne  was 
seized  were  lawfully  extended  &  delivered  to  said  Peter  Brad- 
shawe for  the  levying  &  satisfying  of  said  debt  of  £800  Said 
Peter  Bradshawe  in  consideration  of  a  certen  competent  sum  of 
money  to  him  by  said  Arthur  Ghampernowne  paid  Granted  unto 
said  Arthur  Ghampernowne  the  said  Manors  Lordships  &  Boroughs 
of  Dodbrooke  &  Modberry  &  all  other  lands  whatsoever  thereto- 
fore extended  for  the  satisfying  &  levying  of  said  £800  Usual 
covenants.  geal   and   signature   gone.      Executed   in  the 

presence    of    ffr   Ghampernowne    ffabyan 
Broke  John  Goudman  &  Arthur  Bizer. 

9.  Grant,  16th  August,  1610-11,  of  lands  at  Exminster. 
Eichard  Trewycke  to  Henry  Tothill  of  Peamore,  Esq^; 
parchment. 

16  August  8*^  James  1**  Indenture  between  Eicharde 
Trewycke   of    Ugborough   Devon  Gentleman   of    one   partie   & 
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Henry  Tothill  of  Peamoor  in  said  County  Esquyer  Witnesseth 
that  said  Eichard  Trewycke  in  consideration  of  four  score  pounds 
by  said  Henry  Tothill  paid  Granted  unto  sd  Henry  Tothill  his 
heirs  &  assignee  All  that  Messuage  Sheppyn  and  Orcharde  lying 
in  the  east  side  of  said  messuage  &  All  that  Bame  &  Meadow 
containing  by  estimation  half  an  acre  of  land  All  that  close  of 
l-md  called  Bromeclose  containing  by  estimation  two  acres  All 
that  close  of  land  called  Crocombe  containing  by  estimation  two 
acres  All  that  close  of  land  called  Brodeparke  containing  by 
estimation  six  acres  All  that  close  of  land  called  Langaller 
containing  by  estimation  one  acre  All  that  close  of  land  called 
Shortecombe  containing  by  estimation  two  acres  All  that  cloEe  of 
land  called  Longcombe  containing  by  estimation  two  acres  All 
that  his  part  &  perpety  of  one  close  of  land  called  Great  Bowe  & 
of  one  courteladge  with  their  appurtenances  situate  in  the  parish  of 
Exmynster  Devon  lately  in  the  tenure  manuraunce  or  occupation 
of  Robert  Smyth  To  be  holden  of  the  chief  Lord  of  the  fee  by 
the  rents  &c.  Usual  covenants.  William  Trewycke  father  of  said 
Eichard  Trewycke  mentioned  Excepting  lease  dated  10  July  26 
Elizabeth  Granted  by  sd  William  Trewycke  unto  said  Eobert 
Smyth  and  to  Alice  his  wife  &  Eoger  their  son  of  said  premises 
for  such  estate  as  in  said  deed  contained. 

Seal  and  signature  lost.  Executed  in  the 
presence  of  Eobert  Korthleighe  Eoger 
Fishmore  William  Hole  &  Hum  f  rye 
Southcombe,  who  makes  his  mark. 

10.  Indenture  testifying  that  Thomas  Luscombe  had  done 
homage  to  Eichard  Cabell  for  land  in  the  Manor  of  Mainbowe 
H/ '         [Bfcoke],  Buckfastleigh.     1617;  parchment;  translation. 

Witnesseth  that  Thomas  Luscombe  did  his  homage  to  Eichard 
Cabell  gentleman  for  a  tenement  in  Scoriaton  holden  of  the 
aforesaid  Eichard  as  of  his  Manor  of  Maynebowe  by  the  twentieth 
part  of  one  knight's  fee  And  whereas  but  one  moiety  of  the 
aforesaid  tenement  descended  to  the  aforesaid  Thomas  as  son  and 
heir  of  Mary  his  mother  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  one 
Joan  [or  Jane]  Sherwill  daughter  and  heir  of  one  William  Cole 
of  Scoriaton  and  the  other  moiety  yet  remains  to  one  Margaret 
now  wife  of  one  Peter  Hannaford  the  other  of  the  daughters  and 
heirs  of  the  aforesaid  Joan  Sherwill.  The  same  Thomas  gave  to 
the  aforesaid  Eichard  for  his  relief  for  the  moiety  aforesaid  two 
shillings  and  sixpence.  In  witness  &c  11th  April  in  the  years  of 
the  Eeigns  of  our  Lord  James  etc,  the  sixteenth  and  of  Scotland 
the  fifty-first,  1617. 

Sign'  ThomseTLuscombe     Seal  broken. 
[On  dorse]  Witnesses. 

Samnell  Cabell 
Teste  me  Johanne  Passe  Juniori. 


Uf6/r. 
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11.  Conveyance  of  land  in  Thomcombe,  Devon,  Sir  Henry 
Bosewell  and  Eichard  Cabell  to  John  Spratt ;  parchment. 

Indenture  dated  28  March  1650  Between  Henry  Eosewell  of 
Ford  Devon  Knight  and  Eichard  Cabell  of  Brooke  in  the  County 
aforesaid  Esquer  of  the  one  part  and  John  Spratt  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  London,  gentleman  of  the  other  part  Whereby  Sir  Henry 
Roeewell  and  Eichard  Cabell  by  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  Eose- 
well  in  consideration  of  £1894.  7.  6  granted  to  John  Spratt  All 
those  closes  called  Grange-treste,  Grange  plot,  Great  Tawne- 
deane,  Litle  Tawne-deane,  Great  Eowpitte,  Little  Eowpitte, 
Great  Bearea  res.  Little  Bearea  res,  Whitefeild  Bearea  res  plott, 
Bewmerland,  the  Easteme  Kine,  lease  in  Shepheards  Croftes,  Grove 
meade  plott,  Weare  Meade,  Great  Croshaie,  Little  Croshaie, 
Warren  parke,  Bridgcroft,  Gaton  Furlonge  Howe,  Weshouse  land, 
Baymore  plott,  Great  Broomehill,  Little  Broomehill,  Grove  Copps, 
Chapman  Furlonge,  Blacklands,  and  Poole  meade  parcel  of  the 
possessions  of  the  late  dissolved  Monastery  of  the  Blessed  Lady 
Mary  the  Virgin  of  Ford  in  the  said  County  of  Devon  in  the 
Parish  of  Thorncombe  for  the  term  of  four  score  and  eight  years 
and  a  half  of  a  year  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof. 

Seal  and  signatures  gone.        witnesses,  Edw<i  BsddoB. 

E.  Budgett. 

12.  Conveyance  of  Alferdon,  Okehampton,  Devon,  Henry 
Northleigh  to  Eichard  Cadding ;  parchment. 

Indenture  25  Dec:  1653  Between  Henry  .  Northleigh  of 
Peamore  Devon  Es^  and  Eichard  Cadding  of  Oakhampton 
Devon  Yeoman  Whereby  Henry  Northleigh  in  considera- 
tion of  fifty  pounds  demised  to  Eichard  Cadding  All  that  his 
fourth  part  of  a  messuage  Alferdon  situate  within  the  Manor  and 
Parish  of  Oakhampton  then  in  the  possession  of  John  Drew  for 
certain  years  yet  to  come  &  unexpired  from  the  day  of  the  date 
thereof  for  the  term  of  four  score  and  nineteen  years  if  John 
Caddinge,  Mary  Caddinge,  and  Saraith  Cadding  sone  &  daughters 
of  foresaid  Eichard  Cadding,  should  so  long  happen  to  live  Yielding 
three  shillings  and  nine  pence  yearly  payable  quarterly,  and  paying 
on  the  deaths  of  the  old  John  Mary  and  Sariath  the  sum  of  twenty 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence  Provided  that  living  the  said  John  no 
such  sum  of  twenty  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  to  be  paid  for 
after  the  death  of  the  foresaid  Mary  and  Sariath  nor  after  the 
death  of  the  said  Mary  lyving  Sariath. 

Seal  lost.  Memorandum  of   surrender  endorsed  dated 

28  May  1681  by  said  Eichard  Cadding  to 
said  Henry  Northleigh  under  hand  &  seal 
of  Eichard  Cadding.  Witnesses;  Eobert 
Northleigh.  Edmund  Eeynell.  Geo  Lang- 
don.  Bartho:  Gidley.  William  Wills. 
John  Pomary. 
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13.  Lease  of  Tenements  called  Villake,  Okehampton, 
Devon,  Henry  Northleigh  to  John  Bellamy,  1653 ;  parchment. 

30  March  1653  Indenture  between  Henry  Northleigh  of 
Peamoor  Devon  Esquire  of  the  one  part  &  John  Ballamy  of 
Sampford  Courtney  Devon  Miller  of  the  other  part  Witneeseth 
that  said  Henry  Northleigh  demised  unto  said  John  Ballamy  All 
that  his  fourth  part  of  all  those  two  tenements  with  the  appurten- 
ances called  Villake  otherwise  Velelake  parcel  of  the  Manor  of 
Okehampton  Devon  Together  with  the  fourth  part  of  all  those 
Old  Walls  garden  plot  land  meadows  pastures  ffurse  &  heath 
moors  waste  commons  common  of  pasture  privileges  &  commodi- 
ties whatsoever  thereunto  belonging  &  part  whereof  was  lying 
upon  Meldowne  Downe  which  premises  one  Eobert  Segar  &  others 
formerly  held  for  the  term  of  four  score  Sz  nineteen  years  thence 
next  ensuing  If  he  said  John  Ballamy  his  son  &  Susan  Ballamy 
his  daughter  or  any  of  them  should  so  long  live  Paying  two 
shillings  in  the  year  29  September  &  25  March 

Seal  and  signature  lost.  Executed  in  presence 
of  Bartholomew  Gidley,  John  Lang, 
William  Hole. 

14.  Inventory  of  Estate  of  Richard  Cabell,  taken  on  his 


hlif  mveniiory  oi  JCiSta 

W,  J9S3    death,  1653;  parchment. 


''An  Inventory  indented  of  all  and  singular  the  goods  and 
chattels  and  p'sonall  of  late  of  Eichard  Cabell  of  Buckfastleigh 
in  the  County  of  Devon  Esquire  taken  and  appraised  the  seaven 
and  twentieth  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  one 
thousand  flfifty-five  by  Peter  Ilbert  John  Bovey  and  Andrw  Tues 
as  followeth. 

First  for  his  wearing  apparell .         .  .         .  xxx^ 

Alsoe  for  his  study  of  bookes.         .  .         .  1^ 

Alsoe  in  ready  mony  att  the  tyme  of  his  deathe  .  hmdxli^ 

Alsoe  in  debts  perate  and  desparate  .         .  mmmoxx^ 

Alsoe  Bedds,  Bedsteeds  and  ffurniture         .         .  c^ 
Alsoe  Chestes  Trunkes  Coffers  Table- bords  & 

Carpets  .         .  .  .  .         .  xx^  viij*  iiij** 

Alsoe  Chaires  ioynt  Stooles  and  Timber  Yessells .  v^ 

Alsoe  Wood  and  fewell       .  .  .         .  iiij^ 

Alsoe  in  pewter  vessells      .  .  .         .  xx^ 

Alsoe  his  crockes  panns  Chettl<*  &  other  brasse 

implem**  .....  viij^  vi'  viij 

Alsoe  in  lynnen  of  all  sortes  .  .         .  xxviiij'^ 

Alsoe  his  oxen,  kyne  and  younge  bullockes .         .  vlvi^  viij"  iiij 

Alsoe  Labor  beastes  and  Coltes       .  .         .  xxx^^ 

Alsoe  his  sheepe  and  Wooll  .  .         .  xl" 

Alsoe  his  swine  hogges        .  .  .         .  vj^  x" 

Alsoe  his  poultrey  .  .  .  .        .  F 
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Alsoe  his  Come  in  the  fields  and  houses      .         .  xx^ 
ALsoe  his  Cartes  wheeles  and  other  plow  stuffe 

and  iron  worke  .  .         .  x^ 

Alsoe  in  Boards  plankes,  Tymher  vessells  &  other 

Tymher  .....  iij*^  x" 

Alsoe  his  plate        .....  xx^ 

Alsoe  his  saddles  and  other  furniture  for  horses   .  ij^^  x" 

Alsoe  his  Stoning  Troughs .  .  .         .  ij^ 

Alsoe  his  winding  sheetes  and  come  bagges         .  P  v" 
Akoe  iron  Barroes  Spitts  &  pott  hangers  Boules 

Driping  pannes  and  Jack         .  .         .  ij"  x* 

Alsoe  Ladders  Crooke  dunge  potts  and  dunge      .  I^  vj"  yiij<^ 

Alsoe  in  Trusse  Ropes         .  .         .  P  vj*  viij*^ 

Alsoe  thinges  forgotten  and  not  seene  .         .  yi^  viij  iiij 

(reo  Gaell  Sm  total     .  vj°*  cxxvj"  iij» 

This  In*y  was  exted  ye  third  day  of  October 
1655  by  Mr  George  Gaell  pctor  for  ye 
Execut*  for  a  true  &  perfect  In*y  upon 
placon  to  add  j^j^  Hamond." 

15.  Lease  of  the  Cheape  House  in  Dodbrooke,  Devon, 
and  the  Stalls,  etc.,  for  ninety-nine  years.  Henry  Northleigh 
to  John  Hawkine,  1657 ;  parchment. 

18  May  1657  Indenture  between  Henry  Northleigh  of  Pea- 
moor  Devon  Esquire  of  the  one  part  &  John  Hawkine  the 
younger  of  Kingsbridge  Dyer  of  the  other  part  Witnesseth  that 
said  Henry  Northleigh  as  well  as  in  consideration  that  Hugh 
Synies  the  elder  had  before  the  sealing  &  delivery  of  these 
presents  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Northleigh  all  his 
right  in  that  messuage  called  the  Cheape  house  &  all  houses  etc 
to  the  same  adjoining  situate  in  the  end  of  the  said  Cheape  house 
in  Dodbroke  in  the  said  County  aforesaid  &  also  all  his  right  in 
the  higher  key  commonly  called  Dodbroke  Key  situate  in  the 
Borough  of  Dodbroke  aforesaid  &  also  of  &  in  all  such  stalls 
standinges  toUarge  anchorarge  bushellinge  landright  keyrage  & 
all  other  duties  profit  commodities  to  said  houses  market  fayre  key 
or  any  of  them  belongiug  or  appertaining  &  also  of  &  in  such 
stales  &  standinges  for  the  sale  of  ffishe  ware  &  marchandizes 
theretofore  used  &  enjoyed  as  also  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  £112  to  said  Henry  Northleigh  by  said  John  Hawkine  the 
younger  said  Henry  Northleigh  granted  unto  said  John  Hawkine 
the  younger  all  the  aforesaid  messuage  &  tenement  &  all 
houses  edifices  &  buildings  to  the  same  adjoining  (excepting 
unto  said  Henry  Northleigh  his  heirs  &  assigns  the  chamber 
over  the  cheape  house  wherein  the  courte  of  the  Borrowe  &  Manor 
of  Dodbroke  aforesaid  had  been  theretofore  usually  held  & 
kept  &  also  the  higher  key  called  Dodbroke  Key  together  also 
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with  all  stales  standinges  &  toUaig  Tallarige  ankerige  bushel- 
larige  landright  leyrige  &  all  other  duties  etc  to  same  belonging 
together  with  the  market  &  fayre  &  all  stales  standinges  & 
places  for  the  sale  of  ffishe  ware  &  marchandizes  together  also 
with  all  such  bushellaige  as  said  Henry  iN'orthleigh  had  of  right 
in  the  Manor  of  Dod broke  which  premises  were  late  in  the 
occupation  of  said  Hugh  Symes  the  elder  For  the  term  of  four 
score  &  nineteen  years  if  Nicholas  Hawkine  son  of  John 
Hawkine  the  elder  of  Kingsbridge  aforesaid  John  Penney  son  of 
John  Penney  late  of  Kingsbridge  &  Mary  Branwyn  or  any  one 
of  them  should  so  long  live  yielding  annually  twenty  six  shillings 
&  eight  pence  quarterly  &  heriot  of  twenty  shillings  Usual 
covenants. 

Seal  and  signature  lost. 

Executed  in  the  presence  of  Eichard  Gagbine, 
Alex  Knapman,  John  Sloman,  the  two 
former  making  their  marks. 

16.  Copy  of  Court  EoU,  Henry  Tothill  to  Eichard  New- 
combe  and  others,  1635;  parchment;  translation. 

^  .At  this  Court  of  the  Manor  aforesaid  holden  there 

ni,  t  f  *^®  twenty-seventh  day  of  April  in  the  eleventh 
Ukenampton  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^   -^^^^^  ^^  ^^   j^^^^   Charles   by   the 

grace  of  God  king  of  England  Scotland  France  and  Ireland 
Defender  of  the  Faith  &c.  it  is  thus  inroUed.  At  this  Court 
came  Eichard  Newcombe  John  Hole  and  Jane  his  wife  and  Alice 
Kewcombe  tenants  of  the  fourth  part  of  one  tenement  called 
Stenerson  containing  thirty  acres  of  land  parcel  of  the  Manor 
aforesaid  with  its  appurtenances  And  in  full  Court  the  afore- 
said Eichard  Newcombe  John  Hole  and  Jane  his  wife  and  the 
aforesaid  Alice  JSTewcombe  the  aforesaid  Jane  in  presence  of 
William  Newcombe  Eichard  Ellis  and  Michael  Wonnacot 
three  customary  tenants  of  the  Manor  aforesaid  in  full  Court 
examined  alone  and  confessed  surrendered  into  the  hands  of 
John  Vaughan  gentleman  Steward  of  the  Court  of  the  Manor 
aforesaid  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  Henry  Tothill  esquire  lord 
of  the  fourth  part  of  the  Manor  aforesaid  the  aforesaid  fourth 
part  of  the  tenement  aforesaid  with  the  appurtenances  together 
with  the  copy  thereof  And  also  their  whole  estate  title  and 
interest  of  and  in  the  premises  Upon  condition  that  the 
aforesaid  Eichard  JSTewcombe  Nichol  his  wife  and  the  afore- 
said Alice  JSTewcombe  may  have  again  the  said  fourth  part  of 
the  tenement  aforesaid  with  its  appurtenances  now  sur- 
rendered Whereupon  there  falls  to  the  said  lord  for  heriot 
upon  the  surrender  aforesaid  nothing  And  hereupon  came 
now  in  the  Court  aforesaid  Eichard  Newcombe  Nichol  his  wife 
and  the  aforesaid  Alice  Newcombe  and  took  from  the  said 
Henry  Tothill  esquire  of  his  own  delivery  the  aforesaid  fourth 
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part  of  the  tenement  aforesaid  called  Stenerson  now  surrendered 
with  all  and  singular  its  appurtenances  To  have  and  to  hold  the 
same  fourth  part  of  the  tenement  aforesaid  with  the  appurten- 
ances to  the  said  Eichard  Nichol  and  Alice  Newcomhe  at  the 
term  and  for  the  term  of  their  lives  and  of  the  life  of  every 
of  them  the  longer  living  successively  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Manor  aforesaid  by  the  rent  charges  suits  and  services 
therefor  formerly  due  and  of  right  accustomed  And  for  ex- 
change of  name  and  such  estate  so  thereof  to  be  had  they  give 
to  the  said  lord  for  fine  three  Pounds  and  five  shillings  to  the 
same  lord  in  hand  paid  And  so  the  aforesaid  Eichard 
Kewcombe  is  admitted  tenant  thereof  in  possession.  And  he 
did  fealty  to  the  said  lord  &c.  Given  by  Copy  of  Court  roll 
and  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  lord  aforesaid  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid.     This  inroUed  by  John  Yaughan  Steward  there. 

[Signed]  Hen.  Tothill. 
[Endorsed]  The  xv**'  Day  of  March  1659 
This  Copy  was  Surrendered  by  the  w*^in  named 
Nicholl  Newcombe  &  Alice  Newcombe. 

Tho:  Austyn  Steward. 

17.  Grant  for  Eesidue  of  a  term  of  lands  in  Exminster, 
John  Hale  to  Henry  Northleigh,  1664;  parchment. 

20  April  16  Charles  the  second  Indenture  between  John  Hale 
of  Bowrings  Leigh  in  the  County  of  Devon  Esq  of  the  one  part  & 
Henry  Northleigh  of  Peamoor  in  the  parish  of  Exminster  in  the 
said  County  Esq  of  the  other  part  Eeciting  that  said  John  Hale 
was  possessed  &  estated  of  the  third  part  of  messuage  or  dwelling- 
house  or  lyme  kylme  &  certen  marshes  thereunto  adjoining 
containing  fourteen  acres  or  thereabouts  then  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Pyline  marshes  &  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Henry 
Northleigh  theretofore  part  of  a  tenement  called  Collins  Place 
&  also  in  the  like  third  part  of  other  marshed  with  their  appur- 
tenances in  Exminster  aforesaid  commonly  called  Battishill  Cake 
marshes  &  containing  ten  acres  thereabout  more  or  less  then  in 
the  possession  of  John  Parr  of  Shillinford  S*  George  in  the  said 
County  Yeoman  theretofore  parcel  of  a  tenement  there  called 
Smyths  tenement  held  for  the  residue  of  a  term  of  3000  years 
without  impeachment  of  waste  by  conveyance  from  &  under 
agreement  thereof  made  by  Sir  Eynold  Mohun  by  the  name  of 
Eeynold  Mohun  Esq  by  his  deed  dated  tenth  October  37  Elizabeth 
Witnesseth  said  John  Hale  in  consideration  of  Fifty  pounds  paid 
by  said  Henry  Northleigh  Granted  unto  said  Henry  Northleigh 
All  these  said  John  Hale's  aforesaid  part  of  &  in  the  aforesaid 
premises  with  the  apppurtenances  for  residue  of  said  term 

Seal  and  signature  lost.     Executed  in  presence 

of  Eichard  Hooper,  Ardy  Hayman,  Edward 

Vincent,  John  Sloman 
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18.  Lease  of  Furze  Park,  Manor  of  Okehampton,  Henry 
Northleigh  to  Eichard  Shebbeere,  1671;  parchment;  abstract. 

1  December  23  Charles  2****  Indenture  between  Henry  !N'orth- 
leigh  of  Peamoor  Devon  Esq  of  the  one  part  &  Eichard  Shebbeere 
of  Oakehampton  Devon  Gentleman  of  the  other  part  Witnesseth 
said  Henry  Korthleigh,  consideration  Four  pounds,  demised  unto 
said  Eichard  Shebbeere  All  that  his  fourth  part  of  all  that  piece 
of  land  commonly  known  as  fifurse  ppark  part  of  the  Manor  of 
Oakehampton  late  in  possession  of  Thomas  Please  deceased  for 
four  score  &  nineteen  years  if  Gartrude  wife  of  said  Eichard 
Shebbeere,  John  Shebbeere,  &  Joseph  Shebbeere,  Sons  of  John 
Shebbeere,  of  Oakehampton,  Habbordasher  or  either  should  so 
long  live  yielding  yearly  ten  pence  quarterly     Usual  covenants. 

Executed  in  the  presence  of  Eichard  Under- 

downe,  James  Yendall,  John  Congdon,  E. 

Vise  ;  the  last  named  making  his  mark. 

19.  Lease  of  Messuage  called  Eatherford,  Okehampton, 
Henry  Northleigh  to  Michall  Wonnacott,  1680;  parchment; 
abstract. 

20  March  31  Charles  2^^  Indenture  between  Henry  !N'orthleigh 
of  Peamoor  Devon  Esq  of  one  part  &  Michall  Wonnacott  of 
Oakehampton  Devon  Yeoman  of  the  other  part  whereby  Henry 
Northleigh  granted  to  Michall  Wonnacott,  in  consideration  fourteen 
pounds  all  that  his  fourth  part  in  messuage  or  tenement  called 
Eatherford  in  the  parish  of  Oakehampton  aforesaid  four  score 
&  nineteen  years  if  said  Michall  Wonnacott  &  Susan  Wonnacott 
his  daughter  should  so  long  live 

Executed  in  the  presence  of  George  Langdon 
&  John  Cock. 

20.  Lease  of  Merifield,  Buckfastleigh,  for  term.  Elizabeth 
Cabell  to  Samuel  Hore,  1682;  parchment;  abstract. 

25  March  34  Charles  2°^  1552  Indenture  between  Elizabeth 
Cabell  the  younger  of  Brooke  Devon  Spinster  of  the  one  part 
&  Samuel  Hore  of  Buckfastleigh  Devon  Clothier  of  the  other 
part  Witnesseth  Elizabeth  Cabell,  consideration  of  £200.  10  0, 
demised  unto  Samuel  Hore  Messuage  tenement  lands  etc  in  the 
parish  of  Buckfastleigh  aforesaid  called  Merifeild  sometime  the 
inheritance  of  one  Christopher  Phillips^  &  late  in  the  tenure 
of  Henry  Callard,  Excepting  all  oakes  ashes  elmes  beeches  & 
.all  other  trees  &  saplingsi,  with  free  liberty  to  enter  &  fell  same 
for  term  of  four  score  &  nineteen  years  if  said  Samuel  Hore  Mary 
his  wife  &  John  Hore  their  son  or  either  of  them  should  so  long 
live,  rent  twenty  shillings  to  be  paid  quarterly  at  the  Feast  of 
John  the  Baptist  S^  Michael  the  Archangel  the  Birth  of  Our 
Lord  God  &  the  Annunciation   of   the  Virgin  Mary  &  his  or 

2  See  Nos.  4  and  6. 
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their  best  beast  or  forty  shillings  as  an  heiiot  and  one  fat  capon 
at  the  feast  of  the  Birth  of  Our  Lord  God  or  one  shilling  in 
lieu  thereof  at  the  election  of  said  Elizabeth  Cabell. 

Executed  by  said  Elizabeth  Cabell,  &  her 
seal  heraldic  appended.  A  horse  forcene, 
Crest^  a  horse  passant.  Executed  in 
the  presence  of  Samuel  Cabell,  John 
Tinckam. 

21.  Lease  of  Gate  House  in  the  Castle  of  Okehampton, 
and  other  land,  Henry  Northleigh  and  John  EUacot, 
1682-3;  parchment;  abstract. 

21  February  35  Charles  2^**  Indenture  between  Henry 
Northleigh  of  Pea  moor  Devon  Esquire  of  one  part  &  John 
Ellacot  of  Oakehampton  Devon  Glouer  of  other  part  Witnesseth, 
coosideration  of  Three  pounds,  Henry  Northleigh  granted  to  John 
EUacot  all  that  his  fourth  part  in  All  that  gate  house  first  entering 
into  the  old  decayed  Castle  of  Oakehampton  with  all  the  roomes 
lands  &  wast  ground  lying  within  &  adjoining  to  the  said  Castle 
&  usually  held  or  enjoyed  as  part  &  parcel  thereof  the  town's 
fees  suits  &  services  thereof  only  excepted  And  the  fourth  part 
of  all  those  two  pieces  of  land  meadow  &  ground  commonly  called 
the  Higher  Pool  meadow  &  the  Lower  Pool  in  the  parish  of 
Oakehampton  late  in  the  occupation  of  John  Kattenbury  of 
Oakehampton  aforesaid  Gentleman  deceased  for  four  score  & 
nineteen  years  if  said  John  Ellacot  Tomsin  his  Wife  &  John 
Kattenbury  Son  of  Francis  Kattenbury  of  Oakehampton  Gentle- 
man should  so  long  live  Kent  one  shilling  annually  &  Suit  & 
service  at  courts  of  Manor. 

Executed  in  the  presence  of  Henry  Ffownes 
&  George  Langdon. 

22.  Inventory  taken  on  death  of  Elizabeth  Cabell,  of 
Brooke,  Buckfastleigh,  1686;  parchment. 

A  true  &  perfect  |  Inventory  of  all  and  {  singular  the  goods  { 
Chattells  and  Creditts  |  of  Elizabeth  Cabell  |  late  of  Brooke  in 
the  I  County  of  Devon  Deceased  |  taken  and  apprassed  |  the  two 
and  twentieth  |  day  of  September  in  |  the  yeare  of  Our  Lord  | 
God  one  thousand  |  six  hundred  &  eighty  |  six  by  John 
Pinckam  |  and  Andrew  Pinckam  |  as  followeth  (Viz^). 

Imprimis  her  wearing  apparell  .  .         .     xx^ 

Item  her  money  in  purse  and  due  upon  specialty        .     xx^ 

Item  her  silver  plate  jewels  and  rings     .  .         .     1^ 

Item  her  pewter  and  brass 

Item  her  bedding  and  table  linnen 

Item  her  horses  and  colts 

Item  her  bullocks  . 

Item  her  sheep 


vi 


1 
1 


xv^ 


XX* 

xv^ 
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Item  her  swyne  hoggs  .  ...  iij^ 

Item  the  corn  in  the  barn  and  house      .  .         .  xv^ 

Item  her  tymber,  vessel],  and  other  implements  .  iiij^ 

Item  things  forgotten  and  not  seen        .  .         .  v^ 


Sum  &  tot  .  .        clxxxij  o  o 

Exhibitum  fuit  humodi  Inventarium  vicesimo  tertio  die 
mensis  Octobris  Ano  Dm  1686  p^  M^  JoKem  Hungerford 
procuratorem  pro  Administrate  pro  vero  et  pleno  fruentario  sub 
protestacone  tamen  de  addendo  quod  si  &c. 

Tho.  Welham  Es"  Dep*. 

23.  Lease  for  years  of  Stockley,  Okehampton;  Henry 
Northleigh  and  Richard  Reed.     1687;  parchment. 

10  May  3  James  2Dd  Indenture  Henry  Northleigh  of  Peamoor 
Esq  of  one  part  &  Richard  Reed  of  Oakehampton  Yeoman  of 
other  part  in  consideration  of  Forty  pounds  Henry  Northleigh 
demised  to  Richard  Reed  All  that  his  fourth  part  in  All  that  his 
messuage  &  tenement  called  Stockley  in  the  Parish  &  Manor  of 
Oakehampton  for  the  term  of  four  score  &  nineteen  years  if 
Anne  Reed  daughter  of  said  Richard  Reed  &  Arthur  Madaford 
Son  of  Pancrosse  Madaford  of  Tavistock  Tenancy  to  commence 
after  the  death  of  Anne  Reed  the  Wife  of  the  said  Richard  Reed 
Rent  four  shillings  &  four  pence  yearly  &  the  fourth  part  of  the 
best  beast  of  the  tenant  in  possession  or  twenty  shillings  at 
election  of  said  Henry  Northleigh  as  an  heriot. 

Executed  in  the  presence  of  Henry  Ffownes, 
Richard  Pidgeon,  George  Langdon. 

24.  Copy  Court  Roll,  Manor  of  Buckfastleigh.  1688; 
parchment ;  translation. 

together  with  the  Court  of  the  Manor  aforesaid  of 
Buckfastleigh       Samuel   Cabell   Esquire  and   Elizabeth   Cabell 

hold  en  there  the  twentieth  day  of  April  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Reisjn  of  our  Lord  James  the  Second  by  the 
grace  of  God  king  of  England  Scotland  France  and  Ireland 
Defender  of  the  Faith  &c.  At  this  Court  it  is  thus  inroUed  came 
Mary  Slaninge  widow  and  Samuel  Slaning  her  son  and  took 
from  the  aforesaid  lords  of  their  own  delivery  the  Reversion  of 
one  small  Tenement  and  garden  with  the  appurtenances  within 
the  Manor  aforesaid  now  in  the  tenure  of  John  Stone  for  term 
of  his  life  according  to  the  Custom  of  the  Manor  aforesaid  To 
have  and  to  hold  the  Reversion  aforesaid  and  also  the  Tenement 
and  garden  with  the  appurtenances  directly  and  immediately 
when  by  the  death  surrender  or  forfeiture  of  the  estate  of  the 
said  John  Stone  or  otherwise  they  shall  fall  to  the  aforesaid 
Mary  Slaninge  and  Samuel  Slaninge  at  the  term  and  for  the 
term  of  life  of  them  and  one  of  them  the  longer  living  sue- 
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cessively  according  to  the  Custom  of  the  Manor  aforesaid  and 
Yielding  hy  the  year  two  shillings  and  for  aid  one  penny  and 
for  heriot  when  it  shall  fall  3«.  id,  and  hy  all  other  charges 
suits  and  services  therefor  formerly  due  and  of  right 
accustomed  And  they  give  to  the  said  lords  for  fine  10-pence  in 
hand  paid  And  so  they  are  admitted  Tenants  thereof  as  in 
Eeversion  hut  their  fealties  are  respited  until  they  shall  fall. 
Given  hy  Copy  of  the  Court-rolls  there  and  under  the  s^als  of 
the  said  lords  the  day  year  and  place  ahovesaid. 

InroUed  by  me  Ellis  Scobell  Steward. 
[On  dorse]         Mary  Slaninge.     Expired  :  surrendered. 

25.  Two  shields  of  arms. 

Cossel,  Devonshire. 
C/uquy,  or  and  sa.,  on  a  chief  of  the  first,  gouttes  de  sang. 

Duckenfield,  Devonshire. 
A  cross  engrailed,     No  tinctures  are  given. 

Duckenfield's  shield  is  in  the  Guildhall,  Exeter,  for  Ealph 
Duckenfield  (?),  steward  in  1561,  where  it  is  Ar.,  a  cross 
cercelUe  sa.,  voided  of  the  field,  not  as  here  given.  The  first 
shield  contains  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Colsell  or  Colshill, 
of  Essex  and  Cornwall  The  name  is  found  in  the  varieties 
of — Cossel,  Colshill,  Coulsill,  and  ColeshuU. 

26.  1629.     Charles  I.     Mutilated  document ;  parchment. 

Surrender  for   moiety   of    Henbury,  John    Clary   &   Richard 
Barton  both  of  Holne,  Devon,  Yeomen,  of  all  that  close  of  land 
&  other  lands  called  Byridge  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  late 
desolved  [monastery  of  Buckfast]  to  secure  repayment  of 
hundred  pounds. 

27.  Fragment  of  letter,  dated,  Totnes  28  June  1637  to 
[Edwa]rd  Cabell,  Broke,  written  on   the   back   of  another 
document,   which   is   so   mutilated   as   not  to   convey   aay  ^ 
information  as  to  its  nature. 

28.  Receipt  for  Rates  2  Nov  :  1649,  Parish  of  Okehampton. 

2®  die  Novembrifl  Anno  Dm  1649 

Received  then  of  M"  Susan  Westlake,  Reeve  of  y*  Manno'  of 
Okhampton,  the  som  of  twelve  shillings  being  rated  on  William 
Tothill  Eeq*^  his  rents  here  by  a  rate  made  here  the  first  day  of 
June  1642  for  j®  raysing  of  J&42  11.  4.  being  pportion  for  ye 
Toune  and  paribh  of  Okhampton,  except  Kegler  hamlet,  we  say 


^1^ 


rec<*. 


Thos  Austyn  By  me  William  Soper 

Signr  of 
Roger       Combe. 
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29.  Devonshire.  Account  of  William  Putt  Esq.  late 
Sherrifife  of  the  said  County  for  the  yeare  ended  at  Michas 
1651.     Examined  by  John  Billingsley. 

30.  Another  account  of  William  Putt  Esq.,  Sherifif  for  the 
same  year. 

31.  The  like  for  the  same  year. 

These  accounts  are  of  no  value  or  interest. 

32.  Interrogatories  and  Replies  of  witnesses  taken  in 
an  action,  Richard  Cabell  against  William  EUacot  and  others, 
1655 ;  paper ;  extracts. 

Court  of  Exchequer,  Hillary  Term  1656  Richard  Cabell  Esq, 
complainant  versus  William  EUacot  Nicholas  Cooke  &  John 
Warren,  defendants.  Interrogatories  adminintered  by  the  Plaintiff. 
Signed  by  Thomas  Prestwood  ffrancis  Southcote  William  Rowe 
John  Hurle. 

Interrogatories, 

1.  Doe  you  know  parties,  and  Roger  Cabell  Esq  complain- 
ant's father  dec^,  and  certain  Water  Gri&t  Millt>,  late  Roger  Gabells, 
&  now  complainants  at  Buckfastleigb,  called  the  Customary  Mills? 

2.  Doe  you  know  Buckfastleigh,  and  that  for  the  most  part  or 
divers  of  the  tenants  hold  their  land  by  custom  of  the  manor, 
and  whether  there  have  not  been  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Manor  two  water  grist  mills,  and  have  they  not  been  reputed 
Customary  Mills  of  the  Manor,  and  whose  Mills  are  they?  If 
lands  not  formerly  of  the  Abbot  of  Buckfast  and  held  by  copy 
of  Court  Roll? 

Are  not  s^  mills  strong  mills  and  in  sufiQcient  repair  with 
sufficient  water  and  sufficient  to  grind  all  the  come  which  may 
be  spent,  or  used  within  the  s^  Manor  ? 

Have  you  seen  the  toll  dishes,  and  measures  by  which  the 
miller  took  toll,  and  if  same  measures  were  not  loyall  &  just, 
&  sealed  according  to  law  &  allowed  lawful  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Market  ? 

Have  you  not  known  persons  amerced  at  Manor  Courts  for 
having  come  ground  at  other  mills  ? 

Have  you  not  heard  that  Thomas  Mathew  tenant  of  s^ 
Customary  Mills  commenced  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
against  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  s^  Manor  &  against  the 
traders  of  other  mills  for  carrying  away  come  grain  &c,  and 
grinding  it  at  other  mills,  who  compounded  to  give  Thos  :  Matthews 
recompense  and  afterwards  conformed  ? 

Did  you  know  William  Austin,  sometime  owner  of  other 
grist  mills,  in  the  Manor  of  Kilbury,  within  s^  parish  of  Buckfast- 
leigh, &  that  a  suit  was  prosecuted  against  him  and  his  miller 
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for  fetching  come  &c  out  of  Manor  of  Buckfastleigby  and  forbore 
and  compounded  ? 

Did  you  know  Edward  Luscomboy  Samuell  Mitchelmore, 
John  Sumptier,  &  Daniell  Fox  dec^,  inhabitants  of  Buckfastleigh 
and  their  lands  parcel  of  the  Manor,  &  if  suit  not  commenced  for 
carrying  away  come  &  grinding  it  at  another  mill  and  com- 
pounded &c1 

What  losses  would  happen  if  come  taken  away,  &  will  not 
mills  be  utterly  destroyed  1 

Were  you  a  witness  to  the  deed  now  shown  ) 

The  depositions  were  taken  at  Totnes  15  January  1655  before 
the  GommiBsioners  Thomas  Frestwood,  Francis  Southcote,  William 
Bowe,  &  John  Hurl,  by  virtue  of  commission  to  them  directed 
and  issuing  out  of  Oliver,  Lord  Protector,  His  Highness,  Court  of 
Public  Exchequer. 

Edward  fifoxe  of  Buckfastleigh  Devon  Husbandman  aged  77 
produced  on  behalf  of  the  complainant  deposed,  that  he  knew 
all  the  parties,  and  also  Richard  Cabell  Esq'  the  complainant's 
father  deceased,  and  that  he  knew  certain  water  grist  mills  called 
the  Customary  Mills,  and  at  other  times  termed  the  Town  Mills. 
That  he  knew  the  parish  of  Buckfastleigh,  and  had  lived  there  all 
the  time  of  his  life, — That  he  knoweth  the  Manor  of  Buckfastleigh 
and  had  been  a  tenant  thereof  for  five  and  sixty  yean*,  or  there- 
about, that  the  tenants  of  the  Manor  for  the  most  part  held  their 
lands  within  the  Manor  by  copy  of  Court  Eoll,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Manor,  and  that  at  this  day  there  are  divers  copy- 
hold tenants  of  the  Mannor.  That  there  were  two  water  grist 
mills  within  the  Manor  which  were  accounted  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Manor,  till  about  sixteen  years  Mnce,  the  same  were 
purchased  by  Bichard  Cabell  the  father.  That  to  the  aforesaid 
grist  rniUs  with  which  said  Bichard  Cabell  the  father  had  lately 
added  a  third  mill:  they  were  strong  and  well-built  mills,  and 
were  driven  at  all  times  with  a  sufficient  stream  of  water,  and 
he  verily  believed  that  the  mills  were  able  and  sufficient  at  all 
times  to  grind  all  the  corn,  grain,  and  malt,  which  might  be  spent 
&  used  within  the  Manor,  &  had  been  so  sufficient  ever  since  said 
Bichard  Cabell  built  rame. 

—  Puttyven,  weaver,  aged  72  years,  produced  on  part  of  com- 
plainant, said  that  he  knew  all  parties  Sc  Bichard  Cabell  the 
father,  &  the  Grist  Mill?,  called  the  Customary  Mills,  that  be 
knew  the  parish  of  Bnckfastleigh  wherein  he  then  dwelt  &  bad 
dwelt  ever  since  the  time  of  hu  birth,  that  he  knew  the  Manor 
of  Buekfiswtleigb,  and  had  been  a  tenant  for  forty  years  or  there- 
aboot^  and  that  the  same  did  belong  to  the  Abbot  of  Bockfast. 
That  before  the  purchase  by  Bichard  Cabell  same  were  in  the 
possession  of  one  Philip  Crossing  that  Tenant  of  inhabitants 
within  said  Manor  for  most  part  did  grind  their  com  at  said  mills, 
and  as  deponant  believed  were  bound  by  the  custom  so  to  do, 

K   2 
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—  Sagpley  of  Buckfestleigh,  widow  aged  64  years,  produced  on 
behalf  of  the  complainant,^  deposed,  inter  alia,  that  mills  called 
Kilbury  Mills  formerly  belonj?ed  to  her  father  William  Austin, 
who  dwelt  within  the  Parish  of  Buckfastleigh. 

(William)  Austing  of  Buckfastleigh  husbandman,  aged  74  years, 
produced  on  behalf  of  the  complainant,  as  regards  the  Customary 
Mills  deposed  to  the  same  effect  as  former  witnesses,  that  his  father, 
who  was  owner  of  Kilbury  Mills,  charged  his  servants  that  they 
should  bring  no  corn  from  the  Manor  of  Buckfastleigh  over  the 
small  brook  or  river  called  Denburne  between  the  Manor  of  Buck- 
fastleigh &  Kilbury,  and  that  he  had  never  known  any  suit  of 
action  prosecuted  against  the  said  William  Austyn  or  his  Millers, 
but  they  did  never  load  or  carry  any  graia  out  of  the  Manor 
of  Buckfastleigh  for  grinding  same  at  his  own  mills  at  Kilbury, 
&  charged  his  servants  therewith,  because  he  considered  the  town 
mills  within  the  Manor  of  Buckfastleigh  to  be  Customary  Mills. 

—  Maddock  of  Buckfastleigh,  Blacksmith,  aged  82  years,  pro* 
duced  on  part  of  complainant,  deposed  to  the  same  effect  as  previous 
witnesses,  that  the  said  Customary  Mills  were  theretofore  in  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Matthew,  afterwards  of  Richard  Crossing, 
next  in  the  possession  of  Philip  Gibsonne,  since  in  the  possession 
of  Richard  Cabell,  father  of  Complainant,  &  then  in  the  possession 
of  the  Complainant. 

33.  This  document  consists  of  four  leaves  of  an  account- 
book,  containing  entries  of  payments,  probably  by  a  steward, 
in  relation  to  farms  near  Dartmoor,  belonging  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cabell,  of  Brook,  or  her  trustees.  Some  of  the 
items  are  of  interest. 

"An  accompt  of  disbursm**  in  the  year  1675  since  Mr. 
ffarze  accompted  with  the  Trustees  at  Brooke 

Page  1. 

"Ano  1676 
"  Paid 

£     s,  d. 
For  hookes  &  twists  &  nails  for  a  window  made  att 

John  Graye's  bowse  late  Mr.  Ilberts  Scoriaton       .  00  00  10 

Andrew  Pinckam  for  a  gate  at  the  Michilswaste        .  00  02  00 
Tbo  Stevens  for  new  making  the  Shippen  wall  att 

Scoriaton  &  Grayes  bowse  there        .             .         .  02  01  00 
Jasp :  Algood  for  9  days  &  a  half e  to  mix  &  rast  ly me 

&  beat  for  the  wheat  &  rye  at  Gayes             .         .  00  09  06 

John  Algood  for  the  like  worke  6  days              .         .  00  06  00 

John  Shapter  for  the  like  worke  2  days             .         .  00  02  00 

Jasz  Algood  for  mending  hedges  about  ye  come        .  00  01  00 
Thomas  How  for  25  hogsheads  &  half  of  lyme  for 

the  same  Come  att  273<*  per  hogs     .             .         .  02  17  04 
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£      s.     d. 
Daniell  Warring  for  carrying  the  same  lyme  .     01  05  06 

Philip  Andrew  the  foster  for  Venvil  rent  due  at 
Midsnm'  1675  for  Brook  &  other  tenements  in 
Madam  Bettyes  [1  Miss  Elizabeth  Cabell]  hand  .  00  04  01 
Eiehard  Hodge  for  6  months  Assessm*  2/6  &  for  1 
year's  rate  to  the  poor  for ,  Sond'  pke  2/9  for  the 
year  1674  toto  5/3  .  .  .         .     00  05  03 

Agnes   Mudge  for   Straw  to   make   Cobb  for    the 

Shippen  wall  at  Scoriaton  .  .     00  00  06 

W"  Crimpe  for  17  dayes  work  at  Scoriaton  at  16<* 
pr  diem  to  thethe  the  Bame  Shippen  &  bowses 
late  Mr.  Ilberts  .  .  .         .     01  02  08 

John  Graye  for  Attending  him  in  the  same  work  & 

forSparrs  .  .  ..     00  15  07 

Mr.  Foster  200  of  Reede  for  the  same  work  .  .  02  04  00 
Mary  Luscombe  for  25  kneeches  [i.e.  niches  of  reed]  00  06  03 
Giles  Stoodly  100  Reed  for  the  same    .  .         .     01  01  06 

John.  Graye  for  25  kneeches  .  .         .     00  05  00 

Grace  Bond  for  Reede  .  .  .         .     00  06  08 

John  Graye  for  fetching  of  reede  from  Grace  Bond  & 
Mary  Luscombe  .  .  .         .     00  01  00 

[Bottom  of  page  torn  ofif.] 

Page  2. 

"^no  1675 

"Expended  &  paid  in  that  year  1675 

«  Paid 

Samuell  Luscombe  for  mak^  a  Gate  at  Lemsdon  and 
for  Ironwork  for  the  same  .  .         .     00  10  00 

Edwards  of  Little  Hempston  for  one  yeares 

high  Rent  pd  to  M^  Upton  Mich  1675         .         .     00  05  00 

Willam  Farley  for  monthley  rates  in  the  year  .74  for 
Wrangaton  Rent  .  .  .         .     00  06  10 

Christo  Lang  for  one  yeares  high  Rent  for  Ash- 
burton  Land  &  Sink  of  Co*  Lady  .75  .         .     00  02  10 

Thomas  Tamlin  two  dayes  beating  the  Wheat  &  Rye 

atLakemore      .  .  .  ..     00  02  00 

Peter  Oring  for  the  same  worke  .  .         .     00  02  00 

J.ohn  Shapter  for  carrying  of  Stones  to  build  Scorra- 
ton  Shipen  .  .  .         .     00  02  00 

Paid  to  the  High wayes         .  .  .         .     02  16  05 

04  07  01" 
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Page  3. 

"Anol676 

*' Expended  &  paid  in  that  year  1676 
•*Paid 


£    s.     d. 


M'  Ellis  Scobell  Ten  ponndes  made  over  unto  him  by 
John  Bovey  of  Colleford  w***  10^*  was  due  t  the 
said  John  Bovey  from  Kichard  Cabell  Esq  de- 
ceased when  hee  purchased  the  laud  of  Colleford 
as  appeared  on  ace*  .  .  .         .     10  00  00 

The  old   Cullaver  for  planting  in   Broad   meadow 

3  dayes  at  16^  p  diem       .  .  .     00  04  00 

Jabez  Allgood  for  beating  the  Oates  at  lakemoore 

Aignes   Mudge   for   Syder   for   the    Haymakers  in 

Broad  meadow  .  .  .  .         .     00  00  06  . 

Thomas  "Willing  for  new  Shrowding  Cogering 
ffeathering  the  Mault  Mill  at  Towne  and  for  other 
work  there  done  in  July  1676  .  .         .     01   19  10 

Tho  Stevens  for  mending  the  Wall  against  the  same 

Mill  and  for  stones  &  nailes  .  .         .     00  09  00^ 

Phillip  Andrew  for  Venvill  rent  for  1  An^  due  at 
Midsam'  1676  for  the  Sew^^^  Tenem*  in  the 
Possession  of  M"  Cabell  the  elder  &  younger     .     00  04  01 

M^  ffurse  for  a  Cowe  bought  at  Brent  fair  att  Mich 
76 :  5^  for  3  Cowes  more  bought  of  Thoa  Prowse 
the  same  tyme  by  George  Hall  £12  10"  toto 
\7^  10«  .  .  .  .         .     17  10  00 

Andrew  Pinckam  for  1  yeares  high  Bent  due  to  his 
Mat»«  att  Mich  76  for  Wallaford  22»  and  for 
Merrifield  1"  toto  .  .  ..     01  03  00 

George  Hall  for  ToUsery  of  the  4  Bullocks        .         .     00  00  04 

To  the  Poore  Weavers  by  Madam  Betty's  order  .     00  05  00 

fifor  weeding  the  wheat  rye  &  oates  at  Lakmore.  76     00  06  06 
and  for  cutting  the  rye      .  .  .         .     00  05  06 

M'  Abbott  for  making  a  new  gate  stile  and  rails  at 

Broad  Meadow .  .  .  ..     00  06  08 

W"  Abbott  for  ffelling  3  trees  and  sawing  the 
shrowding  almes  cogers  and  ffeathering  for  the 
Towne  Mill  aforesaid  and  for  Sawing  2  benches 
for  the  Court  at  Brooke  &  16  boards  besides  fetcht 
home  to  Brooke  .  .  .         .     01  00  01 


Page  4.     Blank. 
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Page  5. 

"Ano  1677 

"Expended  and  paid  in  that  year  1677 

"Paid 

Thomas  Steevens  &  John  ffinch  for  the  ffirst  nyne     £>     s.  -  d, 
moneths  of  the  Assessm^  ending  att  Christmas 
1677  for  M"  Elizabeth  Cabell  and  for  her  estate 
in  Backfastleigh  now  in  Land  rent    .  .         .     02  09  01^ 

Edward  ffanjrell  &  Thomas  How  Overseers  of*  the 
poore  for  M"  Cabell  Sen'  and  M"  Cabell  Jun'  the 
28*^  of  June  1677  for  4  y"  &  13  moneths  rate  to 
the  poore  for  the  yeare  1677  .         .     03  07  04 

Edward  fifarwell  more  for  the  same  the  10^^  of 
January  1677  Downe  was  forgotten  in  the  first 
paym*  .  .  .  ..     03  08  08 

ffor  Beere  for  the  meadows  &  hay  makers  in  Broad 
Meadow— 1677  .  .         .     00  01  06 

ffor  beere  for  the  quarry  man  Stone  carriers  Masons 
&  Carpenters  at  sev®"  tyraes  att  the  Towne  Mill 
when  He  built  the  stable  there  .  .         .     00  02  60 

ffor  cutting  &  makeing  66  trusse  of  Hay  in  broad- 
meadow  1677  at  5^  ye  trusse  to  John  Gray  .         .     01  07  06 

Joan   Mudge  to  load  Tru^8es  in  Broad-meadow  2 

dayes  .  .  .  ..     00  01  00 

ffor  weeding  the  Oates  at  Lakemore      .  .         .     00  03  06 

Peter  Torr  Sen'^  for  makeing  1900  &  od  lathes  for  the 
Towne  Stable    .  .  .  ..     00  03  10 

W"  Toope  fur  16  dayes  worke  uppon  the  Stable  at 
Towne  14**  p  diem  .  .  .         .     00  18  08 

Z^  Treeby  for  new  makeing  a  pegg  and  pegg  driver  at 
Towne  MUl       .  .  ..     00  05  00 

Thomas  Stevens  for  himselfe  his  sonn  &  attendants 
in  building  of  the  Stable  att  Towne  MiU      .         .     02  12  08 

John  Northaway  for  Tymbering  the  Stable       .         .     01  12  06 

[Rest  of  page  torn  away.] 

Page  6. 

"Ano  1677     "  Expended  and  paid  in  that  year  1677 

"  Paid 

Phillip  Hamlin  for  late  Hodges  in  Wythecombe  for 
poore  in  the  yeare  1676,  4*  and  for  3  halfe  yeares 
fire  hearths  Lady»  1677  the  moyety  -/18<*  and  5/» 
towards  the  building  of  the  Chymney  toto  allowed 
him  was  .  .  ..     00  10  06 

M'  Hele  bis  bill  of  disbursm**  for  ffletchers  Combe 
for  the  yeares  1675  &  1676  .  .         .     08  08  06 

M'  Edwards  of  Little  Hempston  for  1  yeares  high 
rent  paid  M'  Upton  at  Mich.  76       .  .         .     00  05  0 
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John  Prowse  of  Shipley  for  6  yeares  high  rent  due      £    «.      d. 
to  the  Lord  Peeters  for  Shipley  att  Mich  77  att 
18J<*  p^  an         .    ,  .  .  ..     00  09  03 

Allexand^  Haddock  for  Shipley  for  the  first  9  moneths 

Assessm*  ended  in  December  77  ..     00  00  09 

Andrew  Pincham  for  one  yeare's  high  rent  for  Walla- 
ford  22/*  and  for  Merifield  1/*  for  one  yeare  due  at 
Mich  77.  .  .  .         .     01  03  00 

Bich :  fibster  3  moneths  Bate  for  Corhing  downe       .     00  00  05 

Jo  Gray  for  mending  the  Wall  at  Scoriaton  gate       /    00  01  00 

Samuel  Philpe  for  137  Perch  of  wall  at  14*^  p^  perch 
in  late  Bich:  Boveys  howse  7^  19*  10**  and  going 
to  Moore  for  Oven  Stones  and  for  a  little  work 
done  at  Brooke  and  for  Bedding  the  foundation 
and  taking  downe.  the  old  walls  &  tymher  1^*  5" 
wh  is    .  .  .  ,  ..     09  04  10 

ffbr  Beere  when  the  agreem*  was  made  w*^  the  Mason 
and  Carpenters  for  doeing  the  same  worke  and  att 
other  tymes  in  the  worke  .  .  .         .     00  02  06 

Christopher  Lang  for  the  Kings  high  rent  for  one 
yeare,  due  Mich :  last,  suite  of  Co*  &  9  mo*^* 

[Best  of  page  torn  off.] 

Page  7.     "Expended  &  paid  in  the  year  1677. 

"Ano  1677 
"  Paid 

Abram  Callard  for  3  half e  yeares  for  the  ffire  hearths 
belonging  to  Brooke  the  sev^  bowses  and  mills  in 
Madam  Bettyes  hands  att  Michmas  1677      .         .     03  18  00 
Abram  Callard  for  dying  of  Cloth         .  .         .     00  1 1  00 

M'^  Colwill  for  3  yeares  high  rent  due  to  hi3  ma**®  att 
Mich :  1677,  out  of  the  lands  in  Bovey  tracy  be- 
longing to  Madam  Betty  att  10»  lO^J  p^  An.         .     01  01  09 
W™  Crimpe  for  8  dayes  Thatching  upon  late  Bich : 

Boveys  howse  .  .  .  ..     00  10  08 

John  Gray  for  Attending  him  .  .         .     00  06  08 

M'^  Sainthill  for  Justm**  p  Agistment]  due  at  Mich. 
76  for  1  Ail  then  ended  for  Brooke  &  the  Tenem*" 
in  Madam  Bettyes  handes  .         .     1 1  03  06 

ffor  Bidding  out  the  howse  lat  Bich  :  Boveys    .         .     00  03  00 
Edw<*  ffarwell  &  Tho :  Hord  for  the  poore  .         .     03  08  08 

M"^  Sainthill  for  Justm*  as  aforesaid  for  1  An  due 
&  ended  at  Mich :  1677,  Bich  Boveys  ten*  3/8  pr 
An  added  t  y®  ffront 


Sum:  tot:,  errors  excepted 


11 

05 

06 

£32 

07 

09 

289 

08 

ooj 
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34.  Letter  dated  East  Harptry  [E.  Harptree,  Co.  Somerset] 
from  William  Wright,  steward,  apparently  to  Madame 
Archer,  as  to  granting  lease  of  small  estate  of  twelve  acres, 
parish  not  mentioned. 

35.  Letter  dated  from  Sidbury,  August  23rd,  1710,  from 
George  Scroop  to  his  uncle,  Sir  John  Newton,  Baronet, 
directed  to  Soho  Square,  London,  announcing  his  marriage, 
that  he  hoped  his  marriage  articles  were  in  order,  or  he 
should  be  in  a  dreary  plight,  and  asking  his  uncle  to  obtain 
him  clothes  from  his  tailor  in  London. 

36.  Letter  dated  from  Compton,  November  26th,  1722,  from 
Edward  Eichards  to  John  Wright,  Esq.,  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
London.  The  first  two  paragraphs  relate  to  unimportant 
matters,  the  third  is  as  follows : — 

"After  much  difficulty  I  perceive  Layer ^  is  found  guilty;  I 
have  some  reason  to  think  that  ye  insurrection  would  have  been 
generall,  for  at  Highworth  near  me,  there  were  nine  young 
Irishmen  who  came  there  under  pretence  of  enjoying  ye  good 
air  for  y^  health,  they  broughte  with  ym  a  chest,  so  heavy  that 
two  lusty  men  could  scarce  move  it !  seven  were  off  as  sqon  as 
lear  was  taken,  the  other  two  still  remain  there,  they  had  but  little 
money,  yet  wore  very  good  clothes,  and  were  so  open  in  y*^ 
discourse  that  everyone  could  perceive  whom  they  belong^  to, 
but  our  Justices  in  these  parts  were  so  timorus  as  to  take  no 
notice  of  them. 

"I  am  pleas**  to  find  that  ye  Southsea  Company  will  be  so 
much  favot^  as  to  have  ye  two  millions  remitt^  them,  I  hope  it 
will  rise  their  credit,  which  have  been  so  long  at  so  low  an 
end." 

37.  Letter  dated  Jacobstowe,  August  17th,  1755,  froni 
William  Knipe  to  Edward  Atkyns,  Austin  Friars,  in  reference 
to  payments  by  tenants  of  rents,  and  question  as  to  repay- 
ment for  repairs  to.  the  Hall,  in  the  occupation  of  Lady 
Ward. 

^  This  was  Layer  the  young  barrister,  who  was  mixed  np  in  the  Jacobite 
plot  of  1722,  in  which  Bishop  Atterbury  was  also  concerned. 


SIXTH  EEPORT  OF  THE  DARTMOOR  EXPLORATION 

COMMITTEE. 

(Etead  at  Great  Torrington,  August,  1899.) 


The  wet  and  cold  spring  of  this  year,  and  the  absence  from 
Devon  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  has 
shortened  the  present  report. 

The  exploration  of  Whittor  was  commenced  in  the  spring 
of  1898,  when  a  week  was  devoted  to  the  work,  and  during 
March  and  April  last  several  attempts  were  made  to  extend 
the  scope  of  operations,  but  bad  weather  drove  the  explorers 
home  again. 

During  April  the  headquarters  of  the  Committee  were 
fixed  at  Cudlipptown,  and  from  this  convenient  centre  the 
exploration  was  diligently  pursued  when  weather  permitted. 

White  Tor — or  as  it  is  more  generally  kno'w:n,  Whittor 
— is  a  fine  tor  rising  to  a  height  of  1526  feet  above  sea- 
level. 

It  is  on  Cudlipptown  Down,  overlooking  Marytavy  and 
Petertavy,  and  commands  exceedingly  fine  views  westward 
as  far  as  the  distant  Cornish  hills. 

The  summit  of  the  tor  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  in  a 
ruinous  condition. 

Much  of  this  condition  is  due  to  the  smallness  of  the 
stones  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  the  faces  of 
these  walls,  and  these  could  only  be  traced  by  digging  and 
exposing  the  foundations. 

Both  walls  appear  to  have  been  10  to  11  feet  thick.  The 
outer  wall  when  perfect  might  have  had  a  height  of  4  to 
4 J  feet,  whilst  the  inner,  judged  by  the  dibris,  appeared 
to  have  been  6  to  7  feet  high. 

The  space  between  the  walls  varied,  owing  to  the  in- 
equalities of  the  ground,  but  was  generally  10  feet  wide. 

The  area  enclosed  by  the  inmost  wall  amounts  to  close  on 
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1^  acres,  the  width  from  north  to  south  of  this  space  being 
240  feet,  and  its  length  360  feet.  The  extreme  length  from 
north  to  south  being  340  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  460 
feet,  covering  2|  acres  of  ground. 

The  circumference  and  the  enclosed  area  are  very  much 
broken  up  by  considerable  masses  of  protruding  rocks,  about 
which  heaps  of  small  stones  have  been  piled  forming  cairns. 

The  largest  and  most  notable  is  at  the  south-west,  and 
consists  of  a  core  of  rock  about  which  an  immense  accumu- 
lation of  stones  has  been  heaped. 

Within  the  area,  approximately  towards  the  centre,  is  a 
prong  of  rock  similarly  treated,  and  close  by  this  on  the 
south  side  is  a  double  hut  circle. 

A  second  prong  of  rock  to  the  east  of  this  had  the  remains 
of  a  semicircular  wall  partially  surrounding  it. 

A  little  further  east  is  a  large  mass  of  rock,  the  prong  of 
which  stands  up  like  a  tooth,  which  has  been  split — tradition 
says  by  lightning. 

This  stands  in  the  circuit  of  the  inner  wall,  and  adjoining 
it  still  eastward  is  a  hut  circle  with  a  small  chamber 
attached  to  it,  the  roof  of  which  is  composed  of  a  large  slab 
of  rock,  the  sides  being  artificially  closed. 

In  this  portion  of  the  camp  the  space  between  the  walls 
expands  to  nearly  40  feet,  and  here  apparently  were  the 
entrances,  not  opposite  to  each  other  and  protected  by  spur 
walls. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  stones  and  consequent  ruin 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
width  of  these  openings,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  about 
4  feet. 

Access  to  the  camp  is  easy  from  the  east,  where  the  slope 
is  gradual. 

From  all  the  other  sides,  and  especially  from  the  north, 
the  access  to  the  summit  is  rendered  difficult  by  a  "  clatter  " 
of  rocks,  and  this  "  clatter  "  is  connected  with  the  outer  wall 
of  the  camp  to  the  north-east  by  a  spur  wall. 

On  the  north  side  between  the  "  clatter  *'  and  the  outer 
wall  are  two  hut  circles  connected  by  a  short  wall — one  of 
these  circles  (No.  5)  being  situated  in  the  walF,  whilst  the 
other  (No.  6)  stands  beyond. 

On  the  north  side  a  mass  of  rock  (No.  8)  occurs,  about 
which  a  small  cairn  has  been  piled. 

The  rocks  to  the  south  of  the  hill  fall  away  more  pre- 
cipitately than  elsewhere,  but  are  terraced  at  their  base,  and 
on  such  a  terrace  there  are  two  or  three  hut  circles. 
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There  are  also  enclosures  and  hut  circles  in  sheltered  spots 
among  the  rocks  on  the  southern,  western,  and  north-western 
slopes. 

There  is  a  reave  or  track-line  leading  up  from  the  south, 
and  this  is  continued  for  some  distance  north  of  the  tor. 

On  the  western  slope,  just  a  little  outside  the  eastern, 
boundary  of  Broadmoor  Farm,  is  a  "pound"  measuring — 
greatest  outside  length  373  feet  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  and 
greatest  breadth  248  feet  E.  by  K  to  W.  by  S. 

The  remains  of  the  wall  at  base  vary  from  4  to  8  feet ; 
average  height  about  3  feet. 

It  contains  seven  hut  circles.  This  is  described  as  Broad- 
moor Pound. 

On  the  south  slope  of  the  tor  above  the  trackway  which 
connects  with  the  reputed  Lych  Way,  are  seven  barrows. 

To  the  east,  in  the  direction  of  the  Longstone,  is  a  ruined 
kistvaen,  and  near  by  the  remains  of  three  barrows. 

On  the  north  slope,  where  it  extends  as  a  shoulder  of 
Cudlipptown  Down,  is  another  ruined  barrow. 

Hut  Circle  No.  1.  Consisting  of  an  inner  and  an  outer 
chamber.     The  finds  made  here  were  as  follows : — 

Two  small  fragments  of  thin  brick-red  pottery  and  three 
sherds  of  hand-made  pottery  of  the  cooking-vessel  type. 
A  flint  scraper,  a  core  from  which  flakes  had  been  struck^ 
a  flake  trimmed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  its  having  been  intended  for  an  arrow-tead, 
and  scores  of  flakes  and  chips,  some  discoloured  by  fire. 

The  considerable  number  of  flint  spalls  suggests  that 
some  former  occupier  of  this  hut  must  have  been  a  worker 
in  flint,  and  that  these  are  his  chips. 

The  floor  of  the  inner  circle  was  strewn  with  charcoal, 
and  some  also  occurred  in  the  outer,  especially  against  the 
south  wall.  The  inner  chamber  was  probably  a  cooking- 
place. 

No  cooking-hole  nor  cooking-stones  were  observed. 

Hut  Circle  No,  2.  In  this  hut  was  found  a  cooking-hole 
measuring  15J  x  9|  and  12  inches  deep ;  it  was  full  of  ash. 
By  a  narrow  doorway  14  inches  wide  admission  was  obtained 
into  a  covered  chamber  under  a  large  slab  of  rock  that 
leaned  and  lay  with  the  south-east  portion  in  the  ground. 
It  had  been  built  up  on  the  side  opening  into  the  hut,  and 
on  the  north-east  side  slabs  had  been  placed  against  it  to 
block  out  the  wind  and  water,  and  thus  make  the  little 
chamber  weather-tight. 

Flint  4akes  were  found  in  this  and  the  outer  chamber^and 
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>  and  one  rendered  a 

J  rim  of  a  pot  nrname 

^1  twisted  thong  pattern 

^T  to    that    found    in 


If  these  ever  rallied  there  in  the  face  of  a  common' 
danger,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  strange  that  th« 
exploration  has  yielded  such  exr 
ceedingly  scanty  evidence  of 
military  and  consequent  domesta? 
occupation. 

The  exploration  of  Broadmocv 
Pound  yielded  poor  results. 

There  are  seven  hut  circles  14 

this    enclosure,    and    the    three 

examined  gave  evidence  of  humail 

occupation  in  the  shape  of   the 

remains  of   fire  and  flint  chipa, 

and  one  rendered  a  piece  of  thp 

t  ornamented  with  a 

ttern  very  similar 

Hut    Circle 

No.  4,  Smallacombe  Eocks.  (See 

Eeport  Ko.  4,  page  14.) 

The   examination  of   the   im- 
perfect and  rifled  kistvaen  lying 
Y-*^^  ^    east  of  Whittor,  but  about  220 

5**"'^  ;[,  yards  west  of  Langatone  Meuhlf, 

yielded  no  results,  but  a  ruined 
barrow  114  yards  west  of  tbp 
kistvaen  gave  a  perforatedspatula- 
shaped  implement  {see  illustr*- 
j  tion,  which  is  drawn  full  size). 

In  addition  to  this  a  barroT 
I  was  examined  on  the  north  slope, 
giving  no  results,  and  seven  oQ 
'I  the  south  slope,  and  all  these 
latter  gave  shallow  depressions 
or  "  pita  "  in  the  "  calm  "  contain- 
ing ashes  and  charcoal,  and  in 
some  cases  flint  flakes. 

The  barrows  varied  from  12  to 
32  feet  in  diameter.  None  of 
them  appeared  to  have  been 
previou^y  rifled  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  interfere  with  the  inter- 
ments, and  some  of  them  were 
quite  intact  and  undisturbed. 
A  barrow,  34  feet  in  diameter,  lying  on  the  ridge  of  the 
hill  between  Wedlake  Combe  and  the  Walkham  valley,  was 
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next  examined.  This  had  been  robbed  to  help  build  the 
enclosures  of  Wedlake,  but  the  base  of  the  cairn  was 
intact. 

It  was  found  that  the  stones  of  the  barrow  were  all 
inset,  leaning  towards  the  centre,  and  ultimately  a  small 
flat  stone  was  disclosed  2  feet  long  and  1  foot  3  inches  wide, 
which  covered  a  pit  dug  in  the  "calm"  to  a  depth  of 
10  inches  and  a  diameter  of  12  inches.  This  was  full  of 
ash  and  charcoal.  Nothing  else  was  found.  This  large 
barrow  was  apparently  builc  up  with  much  labour  simply  to 
cover  this  primitive  interment. 

Close  by  is  another  small  barrow,  which  was  but  imper- 
fectly examined  owing  to  heavy  rain  coming  on.  About 
half-way  between  this  barrow  and  the  Langstone  stone  circle 
are  two  barrow-like  structures  in  rather  boggy  land.  One 
was  cut  through  and  consisted  entirely  of  peaty  soil,  and 
contained  no  stones.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  barrows,  and 
the  workmen  did  not  consider  them  to  be  the  remains  of  old 
peat-stacks. 

Following  up  the  exploration  of  the  stone  circle  at 
Fernworthy,  the  Committee  has  examined  the  two  circles 
known  as  Grey  Wethers,  and  in  each  of  these  the  same 
indication  of  wood  charcoal  strewn  on  the  floor — i.e.  lying 
on  the  "  calm  " — was  observed. 

This  seems  to  favour  the  assumption  that  these  so-called 
"sacred  circles"  were  places  devoted  to  cremation  or  for 
funeral  feasts.  Considerable  numbers  of  barrows  have  been 
found  near  to,  or  in  sight  of,  these  stone  circles. 

Of  seven  hut  circles  lying  above  Lade  Hill  Bottom  and 
below  the  Vitifer  Mine  Leat,  near  1543  on  Ordnance  (hut 
circles  not  marked  thereon),  five  were  explored,  and  these 
gave  charcoal  and  flint  flakes  only.  These  huts  are  small, 
with  diameters  ranging  from  5|  feet  to  12  feet,  and  may 
have  been  merely  summer  shelters. 

Two  more  samples  of  border  clay  have  been  examined 
— one  from  Grattan  Ford  and  the  other  from  CoUard  Tor. 
The  former  contained  2*36  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron  (FegOg) 
and  the  latter  31  per  cent.  These  clays  do  not  burn 
brick-red  owing  to  the  low  percentage  of  oxide  of  iron 
they  contain,  and  do  not  represent  the  sources  from  which 
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the   prehistoric   potters  of    Dartmoor   obtained   their   raw 
material. 

S.  Baring-Gould. 

Egbert  Burnard. 

J.  Brooking  Eowe. 

John  D.  Pode. 

E.  Hansford  Worth. 

Irvine  K  Anderson. 


geological  note    on   WHITTOR   by  R.   HANSFORD  WORTH. 

The  geological  features  of  White  Tor  differ  from  those  prevailing 
at  any  of  the  various  points  at  which  the  Committee  has  hitherto 
been  engaged. 

The  summit  of  the  tor  is  occupied  by  large  masses  of  rock 
in  situ,  and  numerous  boulders  split  from  the  same  by  subaerial 
agencies.  The  parentage  of  individual  boulders  is  frequently 
reiEkdily  traceable  to  particular  'living"  masses. 

The  rock  is  exceedingly  hard.  It  splits  along  defined  planes 
under  the  action  of  the  weather,  but  adjacent  planes  are  only 
infrequently  parallel  or  continuous.  The  boulders  tenaciously 
retain  their  angular  or  subangular  forms. 

The  slopes  of  the  tor  are  strewn  with  innumerable  boulders 
of  the  same  rock  that  forms  the  summit,  especially  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward. 

Eastward  indeed  similar  boulders  are  to  be  found  in  a  constantly 
narrowing  belt,  which  crosses  the  Tavy  and  dies  out  at  or  near 
Crayston. 

It  is  surprising  that  an  observer  so  accurate  as  De  la  Beche 
should  have  been  misled  into  mapping  the  whole  area  covered 
by  these  boulders  as  greenstone. 

The  description  of  the  Whittor  rock  as  "greenstone"  was  in 
itself  an  expedient  to  which  no  exception  could  be  taken;  it 
was  the  assumed  continuity  of  the  belt  of  this  material  which 
constituted  the  inaccuracy. 

In  point  of  fact  the  summit  of  the  tor  presents  an  isolated 
exposure  of  igneous  rock  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  altered 
sedimentary  rocks;  from  this  summit  exposure  and  from  lesser 
exposures  on  the  hillside  have  been  derived  the  boulders  which 
have  travelled  down  over  and  now  overlie  the  sedimentary  rocks. 
Yet  immediately  below  the  turf  the  altered  slates  may  be  found 
in  evidence,  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  tor. 

The  most  important  exposure  of  igneous  rock,  second  to  that 
at  the  summit,  occurs  just  within  the  angle  of  the  enclosed  lands, 
lying  north-east  from  the  summit.  Hud  by  may  be  obtained 
specimens  showing  the  junction  between  the  igneous  and  the 
sedimentary  rocks;  the  latter  have  experienced  profound  altera- 
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tion.  The  slate  has  been  converted  into  a  compact  jaspideons 
rock,  translucent  at  the  edges  of  fragments,  greenish  or  pink-grey 
in  colour,  and  having  lost  all  traces,  either  optical  or  mechanical, 
of  its  original  cleavage,  it  has  assumed  a  conchoidal  fracture. 

The  igneous  rocks  form  part  of  a  group  ^^  ranging  north  and 
south  from  Brazen  Tor  to  Cock's  Tor."  This  group  has  been 
described  by  Eutley  in  his  ''Eruptive  Eocks  of  Erent  Tor  and 
Neighbourhood,"  by  E.  N.  Worth  in  his  "  Eocks  of  Plymouth," 
and  with  especial  reference  to  Whittor  by  Teale  in  his  ^'British 
Petrography."  The  term  Gabbro  has  been  guardedly  applied  to 
this  series  as  a  whole ;  the  particular  exposures  on  Whittor  are, 
however,  best  described  as  Epidiorite,  and  according  to  Teale, 
"  the  rock  from  the  White  Tor  is  a  typical  epidiorite." 

The  last-named  observer  states  that  the  rock  contains  hornblende, 
felspar,  titaniferous  iron  ore,  pale  brown  mica  (contact  mica),  and 
a  little  tourmaline,  the  Uralitic  aggregates  being  penetrated  by 
pseudomorphs  after  lath-shaped  felspars. 

Two  sections  examined  and  described  by  E.  N.  Worth  corre- 
sponded in  general  with  this  description,  but  in  the  one,  from  the 
summit,  no  felspar  is  to  be  found,  while  in  the  other,  from  near 
the  base  of  the  tor,  lath-shaped  felspars  occur  and  a  little  augite. 

According  to  Teale  the  rock  was  originally  an  ophitic  dolerite, 
which  has  been  subjected  to  metamorphic  action,  resulting,  among 
other  alterations,  in  the  replacement  of  the  original  augite  by 
hornblende. 

As  will  have  been  noted  above,  some  augite  still  persists  in 
slides  from  the  base  of  the  tor. 
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GREAT  TORRINGTON^  COMMONS. 

BT   OBORGB   M.    DOB. 
(Bead  at  Great  Torrington,  August,  1899.) 


In  attempting  to  write  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Torrington,  I  am  confronted  at  the 
outset  by  the  difficulty  which  attaches  to  almost  every 
subject  relating  to  the  past  history  of  Great  Torrington, 
namely,  the  lack  of  public  records  of  the  past. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  say  more  on  this  subject 
than  that,  though  I  am  aware  of  the  actual  existence  of 
very  few,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  records 
still  in  existence  in  this  town  in  private  hands  which  may 
at  some  later  period  come  to  light.  Others,  however, 
have,  I  fear  through  sheer  indifference  or  ignorance,  been 
destroyed. 

An  instance  of  this  came  under  my  own  knowledge,  but, 
alas !  too  late  for  me  to  interpose.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
decided  to  clear  out  the  small  room  at  the  back  of  this 
hall,  which  had  been  used  as  a  receptacle  for  a  perfect 
olla  podrida  of  rubbish.  Under  the  more  recent  accumula- 
tions, I  am  informed,  was  found  a  number  of  old  papers, 
and  these  were  simply  carted  away  as  rubbish  by  the 
workmen  without  the  slightest  examination,  and  what 
became  of  them  no  one  knows,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  very 
few  care. 

With  respect  to  the  later  history  of  the  Commons,  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  we  have  several  sources  of  informa- 
tion, consisting  of  voluminous  newspaper  reports  and 
articles,  and  also  the  minute-book  of  the  "  Quiet  Possession 
Committee,"  which  contains  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  Committee,  as  well  as  much  information  as  to  the 
history  of  the  Commons. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Paul  Judd,  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Committee,  for  his  courtesy  in  affording  me  access 
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to  this  book,  but  for  which  I  should  have  lost  much 
valuable  information  for  this  paper.  The  title-page  of  the 
book,  though  decidedly  ambitious,  very  significantly  points 
out  the  spirit  by  which  the  Committee  were  actuated,  a 
spirit  of  which  we,  as  Englishmen,  are  so  justly  proud, 
and  which  owes  its  ever-increasing  vitality  in  a  great 
measure  to  our  municipal  institutions  with  their  systems 
of  local  self-government,  in  many  instances  (of  which  this 
borough  is  one)  dating  back  for  centuries. 

It  may  be  contended  by  some  that  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  rights  the  zeal  of  the  combatants  for  their  cause  has 
sometimes  overstepped  discretion,  but  far  better  that  than  to 
be  so  untrue  to  one's  trust  as  to  allow,  through  a  culpable 
callousness,  or  for  selfish  interests,  rights  and  privileges  of  long 
standing  and  unassailable  title  to  be  passively  relinquished. 

The  page  in  question  runs  as  follows : — 

''  Part  1st 

Of  this  Book  contains  an  account  of  every  known  fact  that  has 
occurred  or  which  may  hereafter  occur  concerning  the  Common- 
able Rights  of  the  Inhabitants,  or  that  is  calculated  to  preserve 
to  them  and  to  their  Descendants  for  ever  their  Antient  and  im- 
memorial Rights  on  Great  Torrington  Common.'' 

"  Part  2nd 

Contains  an  account  of  the  Revenues  or  Incomes  arising  out  of  the 
Common  Lands  and  belonging  to  the  Inhabitants  viz.  The  Rolle 
Canal  Compensation  Fund,  with  its  Interest,  the  Rents  of  the 
Common  Fields,  the  Rents  of  the  allotments  recently  inclosed  by 
the  consent  of  the  Inhabitants  agreeably  to  the  general  inclosure 
Act  of  1  and  2  W"^  4,  cap.  42,  and  the  income  of  Staple  vale, 
agreeably  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year  1777  for 
inclosing  that  part  of  the  Common,  for  a  Special  purpose  " 

"  1836." 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Great  Torrington  Commons  is 
in  a  Decree  in  Chancery  made  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  cause  in  which  Alexander 
Barry,  Thomas  Davy,  and  Jerom  AUin,  inhabitants  of 
"Torrington  Magna,"  in  the  behalf  of  themselves  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  town  and  parish,  were  complainants, 
and  Roger  Ley,  Roger  Brown,  John  Predys,  and  Richard 
Hole  were  defendants. 

The  bill  recites,  inter  alia,  that 

"divers  years  past  sundry  Godly  &  well  disposed  persons  having 
commisseration  of  the  Poor  Estate  of  the  said  town  &  Parish  did 
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in  sundry  times  in  divers  Kings  Heigns  assure  certain  Lands, 
Tenements,  Eents  Common  of  Pasture  profitts  of  marketts  &  Fairs 
and  other  annual  comodities  unto  divers  &  sundry  persons  for 
the  Ease  &  relief  of  the  same  poor  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Town 
and  parish  and  namely  one  William  sometimes  Lord  of  the  Town 
and  Eurrough  of  Torrington  Magna  aforesaid  by  his  Deed  did 
assure  unto  the  Free  Burgesses  of  the  said  Town  &  some  others  of 
his  Free  Tenants  of  his  said  Mannor  dwelling  in  the  Parish  of 
Torrington  Magna  af*^  Common  of  Pasture  for  their  Beasts  & 
Cattle  in  and  throughout  his  Wast  Grounds  within  his  Mannor  of 
Great  Tonington  lying  within  th'  aforesaid  Parish  and  known  by 
divers  names  there  by  the  name  of  the  Wester  Common  and  one 
other  by  the  name  of  Hatchmoor  Common  with  others  which  wast 
Groundis  in  the  whole  do  contain  about  Five  hundred  acres  of 
Land  and  are  lying  very  neer  adjoining  to  the  said  Town  on  Each 
side  thereof  the  which  hath  been  &  so  might  continue  Ss  be  very 
profitable  and  comodious  for  all  the  poor  Inhabitants  of  the  said 
Town  and  other  Free  tenants  of  the  said  Mannor  that  by  the  same 
Grant  ought  to  have  Common  of  Pasture  therein  if  the  same  were 
used  in  any  reasonable  rate  or  with  any  Indifferency  according  to 
the  good  and  charitable  minde  &  intent  of  the  said  Grantor  thereof, 
but  in  what  form  or  what  the  words  of  the  Deeds  are  the  said 
Comp^**  could  not  express"  and  that  **they  or  some  of  them" 
[the  defendants]  "  doe  continually  oppress  &  surchardge  with  their 
beast  sheep  &  cattle  the  said  Com  on  Grounds  so  as  the  Poor 
Inhabitants  cannot  well  keep  a  Cow  or  Horse  thereupon  for  their 
Use  &  Commodity  in  any  good  state  whereas  if  the  same  were 
used  with  any  indilferency  according  to  the  true  intent  of 
the  Donor  there  of  every  Inhabitant  within  the  said  Town 
that  hath  any  Antient  Burgage  to  which  the  said  Comon 
of  Pasture  was  granted  might  well  keep  two  kyne  or  a 
Cow  and  a  Gelding  or  a  Horse  Beast^  with  little  or  no  charge. 
All  which  was  devoured  and  eaten  up  by  six  or  eight  of  the  richest 
greedy  psdns  of  the  same  Town  to  the  utter  decay  of  the  same 
Town  and  the  Inhabitants  thereof"  .  .  .  "And  also  the  said  Eoger 
Ley  under  colour  of  a  Lease  which  he  himself  with  the  residue  of 
his  consorts  made  of  certain  Tenemts  parcell  of  the  said  Lands  and 
Tenements  unto  certain  of  the  children  of  the  said  Ley  wherein  he 
had  cunningly  inserted  pcell  of  the  said  Comon  Ground  contrary 
to  the  knowledge  and  weetinge  of  the  residue  of  his  cofeoifees  or 
some  of  them  had  entered  upon  parcell  of  the  said  Comon  Ground 
called  Hatchmoor  or  lying  in  Hatchmoor  wherein  the  said 
comp^*®  having  Burgages  within  the  said  Town  and  all  other  that 
dwell  in  the  ancient  Burgages  or  dwelling  houses  within  the  said 
Town  ought  &  had  used  time  out  of  mind  to  have  comon  of 
Pasture  without  any  colour  of  lawfull  Eight  or  Title  had  inclosed 
and  tilled  two  parcells  thereof  containing  about  Fourteen  or  sixteen 
acres  &  made  divers  Leases  thereof  to  psons  unknown  and  had 
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shut  up  an  Ancient  Lane  or  Way  commonly  called  Dark  Lane 
leading  from  the  said  Town  to  the  said  Gomon  of  Hatchmoor 
through  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Town  had  allways 
time  out  of  mind  untill  the  said  Inclosure  used  goe  and  drive 
to  the  said  Gomon  to  the  greaCt  hinderence  hurt  and  damage  of 
the  said  Comp'^"  and  to  the  disinherison  of  the  said  Town  for 
ever." 


Tristram  Eisdon,  who  died  in  1640,  states  in  his  Survey 
of  Devon,  which  was  first  printed  in  1714,  that  *'the  charit- 
able devotion  of  our  forefathers  founded  alms-houses  for  the 
poor ;  and  for  their  better  relief,  William  Fitz-Robert,  baron 
of  Torrington,  in  King  Richard  the  first's  reign,  gave  them  a 
large  waste  called  the  commou." 

Westcote,  in  his  View  of  Devonshire  in  1630,  says  that 
"some  of  those  ancient  lords  out  of  their  bounteous 
liberality  bestowed  a  large  waste,  now  called  the  Commons, 
on  the  poor  for  their  better  maintenance,  and  built  here  a 
castle,  the  structure  of  Tracy:  of  which  much  good  land 
is  held  in  Castle  Yard,  though  the  castle  itself  be  brought 
to  the  period  of  his  estate,  showing  itself  more  by  its  ruins 
than  anything  else/* 

The  only  present  traces  of  the  castle  are  some  fields,  the 
name  of  which  has  become  changed  from  *'  Cascle  Gard " 
into  **  Castle  Garden"  and  the  ** Barley  Grove"  formerly  also 
called  the  "  Yeo,"  doubtless  taking  its  name  from  the  "bailey" 
of  the  old  castle,  together  with  the  remains  of  a  mound,  on 
which  probably  stood  the  keep,  with  a  ditch  between  it  and 
the  Barley  Grove,  which  is  now  being  filled  up. 

One  of  the  engagements  between  the  Royalists  and 
Parliamentarians  took  place  on  the  Commons,  for  in  the 
parish  register  under  the  date  of  August,  1643,  we  have  the 
following  entry :  "  Seaven  of  the  militia  men  that  came  ag* 
Torrington  from  Bideford  &  Barstable  being  slaine  near 
about  Norwood  &  the  Comons  were  buried  the  xx***  day." 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cotton,  in  his  Barnstaple  during  the  Great 
Civil  War,  1642-1646,  fixes  the  site  of  this  engagement  as 
that  part  of  the  Commons  known  as  Norwood  Commons  and 
Fisher's  Down. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  battlefield  on  Torriugton 
Common,  though  the  others  are  the  sites  of  far  more  recent 
battles  and  of  a  much  less  sanguinary  character.  To  very  few 
in  Great  Torrington  are  the  conflicts  on  "  Tanton's  Plain" 
"Barbers  Piece*'  and  '* Hatchmoor"  unfamiliar,  but  such 
conflicts  are  now  at  an  end,  the  matters  in  dispute  having 
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been  settled  by  the  Great  Torrington  Commons  Ad,  1889, 
of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on. 

Until  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  history  of  the  Commons 
consisted  of  a  continual  series  of  disputes  and  litigation — no 
less  than  three  Acts  of  Parliiament,  including  that  above 
mentioned,  having  been  passed. 

The  first  of  these,  passed  in  the  17th  year  of  King  George 
III.,  is  entitled : — 

''An  Act  to  enable  the  Mayor  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of  the 
Town  of  Great  Torrington  in  the  County  of  Devon  and  other 
trustees  to  grant  part  of  the  Common  or  waste  lands  called  Great 
Torrington  Common  to  William  Callon  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
for  that  purpose  and  other  the  purposes  therein  mentioned." 

The  Act  commences  by  reciting  that  a  considerable 
woollen  manufactory  was  formerly  carried  on  in  Great 
Torrington,  but  that  the  same  had  greatly  decayed,  and 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  very  great 
distress  for  want  of  employment ;  and  that  William  Callon, 
of  the  city  of  London,  merchant,  had  agreed  with  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  Burgesses,  and  the  Feoffees  and  Minister 
of  Great  Torrington  and  others,  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  the  inhabitants  and  persons  entitled  to  right  of 
Common,  that  on  their  granting  him  a  lease  of  fifty  acres 
of  the  Common  he  would  erect  mills  and  other  proper 
edifices  and  buildings  thereupon  for  carrying  on  a  woollen 
manufactory.  It  then  vested  in  the  Mayor,  Aldermeu,  and 
Burgesses,  the  Feoffees  of  the  Town  Land,  and  the  Minister 
of  Great  Torrington,  together  with  forty-one  others,  a  part 
of  the  Common  called  the  Marsh  and  a  part  of  Furze  Bonn- 
now  corrupted  into  Furze  ^^am-hill  adjoining,  to  enable 
them  to  grant  a  lease  thereof  to  the  above-named  William 
Callon,  for  the  above  purpose  of  establishing  a  woollen 
manufactory,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  perpetual  rent 
charge  of  7s.  6d.  to  the  Countess  of  Orford,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  Is.  per  acre,  with  a  right  of  perpetual  renewal  on 
payment  of  a  fine  of  one  guinea  for  every  new  life;  but 
if  the  manufactory  should  have  been  discontinued  one  year 
before  the  dropping  of  a  life,  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  £30 
for  the  new  life;  so  as  every  renewal  should  be  applied 
for  before  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  failure  of  the 
preceding  life,  if  the  person  should  die  in  England,  or  of 
three  years,  if  the  person  should  die  beyond  the  seas; 
but  if  such  application  should  not  be  made,  the  right  of 
renewal  to  cease ;  and  if  any  person  on  whose  life  the  lease 
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should  be  held  should  be  absent  from  Great  Britain  seven 
years,  he  should  be  considered  as  to  renewal  as  if  actually 
dead.  The  said  rent  and  fines  to  be  used  for  putting  out 
poor  children  of  the  said  town  apprentices  to  the  woollen 
manufactory,  or  for  such  other  uses  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  their  families  as  a  majority 
of  the  trustees  should  think  proper.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

In  accordance  with  this  Act  a  lease  of  fifty  acres  of  the 
Common  was  granted  to  Mr.  Gallon  for  ninety-nine  years, 
determinable  on  the  lives  of  Thurston  Thomas  Gallon, 
Eichard  Gallon,  and  William  Gallon  (sons  of  the  lessee), 
under  the  yearly  rents  and  covenants  mentioned  in  the  Act. 

Prior,  however,  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  appears  that 
proposals  for  enclosing  400  acres  of  the  Gommons  had  been 
made  in  1773,  the  income,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  used  in  giving  employment  in  the 
woollen  manufactory,  apprenticing  poor  children,  and  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  This  scheme  seems 
to  have  fallen  through  for  some  reason. 

Mr.  Gallon  subsequently  became  bankrupt,  and  the  Staple 
Vale  factory  was  sold  in  1802  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors, 
and  was  purchased  by  the  then  Lord  Eolle,  and  in  1815 
a  lease  was  granted  to  him  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years, 
determinable  on  three  lives,  and  subsequent  leases  were 
granted,  though  not  always  without  opposition,  the  trustees 
considering  that  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act  a  manu- 
factory was  not  being  carried  on  at  Staple  Vale  as  was 
contemplated  by  the  Legislature,  though  they  admitted  that 
Lord  Eolle  had  tried  to  promote  the  manufactory,  and  its 
failure  was  no  fault  of  his. 

Under  the  lease  of  1815  Lord  Eolle  was  bound  to  erect 
a  house  for  the  tenant  of  the  manufactory,  which  had  been 
done  at  considerable  expense,  and  that  house  was,  according 
to  the  Eeport  of  the  Gharity  Gommissioners,  1823,  then 
occupied  as  a  farm,  and  has  so  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

By  the  Oreat  Torrington  Commons  Act,  1889,  a  part 
of  Staple  Vale  was  made  a  part  of  the  Gommons  and  was 
vested  in  the  Gonservators  appointed  under  that  Act,  and 
the  other  part  was  made  part  of  the  Eolle  Estate. 

Vestry  meetings  were  held  in  1832  and  1833  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  enclosure  of  fifty  acres  of  the 
Commons  under  an  Act  passed  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  VSTilliam  IV.,  the  result  of  which  was  a  report  by  a 
committee  recommending  the  enclosure,  and  in  accordance 
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therewith  fifty  acres  were  enclosed  and  divided  into  allot- 
ments, the  rents  being  received  by  a  committee  formerly 
appointed  annually  by  the  vestry,  but  now,  by  virtue  of  the 
operation  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  appointed 
by  the  Town  Council.  These  rents,  together  with  sums  from 
various  other  sources  connected  with  the  Commons,  and  sup- 
plemented by  a  grant  from  the  Town  Council  and  Trustees 
of  the  Town  and  Alms  Lands,  are  expended  in  an  annual 
distribution  of  coal  and  flour  amongst  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  parish. 

In  the  year  1835  an  Act  was  passed  "  to  authorize  the  sale 
to  and  purchase  by  John,  Lord  EoUe,  of  the  rights  of 
persons  having  or  claiming  to  have  rights  of  Common  or 
such  parts  of  Commons  in  the  County  of  Devon  as  now 
formed  part  of  the  cut  or  canal  called  the  EoUe  Canal." 
This  canal  had  been  made  in  1824,  and  a  portion  of  it 
passed  through  the  Commons.  The  Act  was  the  outcome 
of  a  number  of  public  meetings  held  in  the  town.  In 
pursuance  of  a  proviso  therein  that  Lord  RoUe  was  to  pay 
to  the  inhabitants  such  compensation  as  a  jury  to  be 
impanelled  by  the  Sheriff  of  Devon  should  assess,  a  Court 
was  held  at  Staple  Vale  on  the  15th  September,  1835,  when, 
after  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel  and  the  evidence  of 
a  number  of  witnesses  on  each  side,  the  Under-Sheriflf  of 
Devon  (R.  Sanders,  Esq.)  summed  up  the  case,  and  the  jury, 
after  a  brief  consultation,  gave  a  verdict  for  £150,  as  com- 
pensation for  the  common  lands  taken  for  the  canal. 

This  £150  was  by  the  vote  of  a  vestry  held  on  the  11th 
January,  1836,  paid  to  certain  trustees  then  appointed,  to 
"  be  appropriated  for  the  defence  of  the  Commonable  Eights 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town  after  the  Lawyer's  Bill  and 
all  justifiable  expenses  be  paid." 

The  "Eolle  Canal,"  having  become  superseded  by  the 
extension  of  the  London  and  South  Western  Eailway  from 
Bideford  to  Torrington,  was  discontinued,  and  that  part  of 
it  which  passed  through  the  Commons  was  converted  by  the 
Honourable  Mark  Eolle  into  a  road  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  Town  Mills. 

Until  the  year  1889  the  Commons  question  had  been  a 
source  of  ever-increasing  disturbance  and  litigation,  but  in 
that  year — after  a  number  of  stormy  public  meetings  and 
the  propounding  and  rejection  of  various  schemes,  which 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  Commons  Preservation  Society 
taking  action  in  the  matter — the  Great  Torrington  Commons 
Act    was    passed    on    the    12th    August,    by    which    an 
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agreement  was  come  to  for  the  exchange  of  certain  lands 
and  commonable  rights  between  the  commoners  and  the 
Rolle  Estate,  and  the  Commons  were  vested  in  a  body 
called  "^Ae  Orecut  Torrington  Commons  Conservators^*  fifteen 
in  number,  to  be  elected,  with  certain  modifications,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ballot  Act,  1872. 

At  the  first  election  of  these  Conservators  there  were  no 
less  than  thirty-one  candidates,  and  the  task  of  counting 
the  votes  was,  I  venture  to  think,  a  record  one  in  the  history 
of  ballot  elections.  The  ballot  paper  is  such  a  curiosity  that 
1  think  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  reproduce  one.  (See 
Appendix  B.) 

But  the  "  Great  Torrington  Commons  Act  *'  did  not  finally 
allay  the  trouble,  for  in  1891  a  demand  for  tithe  was  made 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  with 
respect  to  certain  of  the  fields  which  had  been  converted  by 
the  Act  into  common,  but  had  not  been  freed  from  tithe, 
and  in  due  course  certain  sheep  on  the  land  in  question  were 
impounded.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  latent  spirit  of 
the  commoners  awoke,  and  the  pound  in  which  the  sheep 
were  confined  was  broken  open  and  the  animals  driven  away. 
On  account  of  the  diflBculty  in  identifying  the  actual  perpe- 
trators of  this  "pound  breach,"  a  prosecution  against  two  of 
the  parties  concerned  in  it  fell  through  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions  at  Exeter. 

Having  been  defeated  in  the  Criminal  Court,  however,  the 
Christ  Church  authorities  now  had  recourse  to  the  Civil 
jurisdiction,  and  as  the  outcome  of  a  judgment  in  the 
Torrington  County  Court  some  unfortunate  cattle  belonging 
to  a  farmer  who  had  lands  adjoining  the  Commons,  which 
had  strayed  on  to  the  tithe-burdened  lands,  were  seized  by 
the  bailifif  of  the  Court,  and  after  having  been  securely 
lodged  in  a  building  guarded  by  police,  were  duly  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  paid  in  satisfaction  of  the  tithe.  Subsequently 
the  tithe  was  redeemed  by  the  Conservators,  aided  by  the 
Hon.  Mark  EoUe  and  public  subscription. 

In  addition  to  the  land  vested  in  the  Conservators  under 
the  above  Act,  there  are  certain  *' Quiet  Possession  Fields." 
These  lands  were  made  the  subject  of  an  article  by  my  late 
father  in  the  first  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  this  Associa- 
tion on  peculiar  tenures  of  land,  made  in  1880,  and  I 
cannot,  I  think,  do  better  than  give  here  a  part  of  that 
Report : — 

"  Besides  these  open  Commons  there  are  certain  '  common  fields ' 
in  the  parish,  containing  about  163  acres,  over  which  the  same 
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commoners  claim  similar  rights,  subject,  however,  to  a  right  of 
tillage,  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  other  owners  of  the 
freehold. 

'*  The  gates  of  these  fields  were  removed  annually,  after  harvest, 
and  the  land  was  stocked  with  cattle  from  the  adjacent  open 
commons  until  the  customary  time  for  the  next  year's  tillage. 
This  practice  continued  until  the  year  1835,  when  the  occupiers 
of  the  common  fields  agreed  to  pay  'quiet  possession'  rents,  in 
consideration  of  their  being  allowed  to  cultivate  the  fields  in  what 
manner  they  might  think  proper,  and  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants,  a  committee  was  appointed  '  to  receive  such  rents  and 
apply  them  as  they  might  consider  best  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  inhabitants.'  The  agreement  is  renewed  every  seven  years,  and 
the  committee  reappointed  every  three  years,  and  the  renta], 
amounting  to  X38  Ss,  6(i.,  is  generally  applied  in  the  purchase  of 
coal  and  provisions  for  distribution  amongst  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  parish. 

"The  minute-book  of  the  Quiet  Possession  Committee  shows 
that  on  the  30  th  May,  1843,  some  of  the  rents  being  in  arrear,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  fields  of  one  of  the  defaulters  should  be 
stocked  on  the  1st  June  following  at  ten  o'clock  precisely,  and  a 
sub-committee  was  appointed  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect. 
-'The  pig  drivers  to  drive  the  Commons  in  the  morning  to  get  the 
cattle  together  to  stock  the  fields  with.'  The  minute  further 
records  that  on  the  1st  June  the  above  resolution  was  carried  into 
effect,  as  the  Commons  were  then  driven  and  the  cattle  thereon 
turned  into  the  fields  of  the  defaulter.  He  having  refused  to 
comply  with  the  above  resolution,  the  said  cattle  remained  in 
the  fields  until  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  a  note  of  hand 
was  given  for  the  amount  due. 

"in  the  year  1874,  the  occupier  of  one  of  the  common  fields 
having  neglected  to  keep  up  his  fences  against  the  open  Commons, 
some  of  the  commoners  broke  the  fence  of  the  field  and  de- 
pastured cattle  thereon.  The  tenant  thereupon  brought  an  action 
of  trespass  in  the  County  Court,  at  the  hearing  of  which  it  was 
proved  that  he  paid  (in  addition  to  his  landlord's  rent)  the 
stipulated  quiet  possession  rent  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 
The  judge,  Serjt.  Petersdortf,  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
intimated  that  *  if  the  payment  of  the  rent  to  the  committee  had 
any  legal  result,  it  would  be  to  increase  the  defendants'  liability 
and  aprs^ravate  their  conduct  instead  of  justifying  their  aggressive 
entry.' " 

Some  of  these  common  fields  called  "Town  Park"  were 
purchased  by  the  Town  Council  for  a  sewage  utilisation 
scheme,  the  money  having  been  paid  to  a  committee 
appointed  at  a  public  meeting  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
interest  is  used,  with  the  other  sums  before  referred   to, 
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for  the  distribution  of  coal  and  flour.  Others  of  the  fields 
were,  by  the  operation  of  the  Great  Torrington  Commons 
Act,  freed  from  all  rights  of  Common,  and  made  part  of 
the  Eolle  Estate.  The  income  received  by  the  Quiet 
Possession  Committee  for  the  remainder,  after  deducting 
expenses,  is  also  employed  in  the  coal  and  flour  distribution. 
I  will  conclude  this  paper  by  giving  the  last  issued 
statements  of  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  Great  Torrington  Commons  Conservators,  and  of  the 
Quiet  Possession  Committee. 

The  Great  Torrington  Commons  Act,  1889. 

The  Clerk  in  Account  with  the  Conservators  from  the  Zlst  of  March^  1897,  to 

the  Zlst  March,  1898. 
Hr.  Cr. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£    s. 

d. 

Balance  due  to  Clerk,  last 

Rent  and  Tithes  from  G. 

Account . 

22 

3 

4 

Sandford,  to  Christmas, 

Paid  Establishment 

1897     .... 

12    0 

10 

Charges . 

3 

10 

5 

Rent  from  F.  Weeks,  for 

)» 

Election  Expenses     . 

0  17 

0 

Barber's        Piece,        to 

If 

Improving  and  Main- 

Christmas, 1897    . 

2  15 

0 

taining  Commons   . 

15 

12 

8 

Rent  from  R.  Mux  worthy. 

)> 

Salary  and  Wages     . 

8 

15 

0 

for    Brent    Bridge,     to 

II 

Quiet          Possession 
Rent    for    Barber's 

Christmas,  1897    . 
Rent  and  Tithes  from  J. 

0    5 

0 

Piece 

0 

18 

4 

B.  Reed,  for  Sheppard's 

»» 

Bank  Charges  . 

1 

.4 

0 

Ham,  &c.,  to  Christmas, 

11 

Quiet          Possession 
Committee — 
Coal    and    Flour 

- 

1897      .... 

Rent  and  Tithes  from  C. 

Heard,  for  Bridge  Ham, 

30  19 

4 

Distribution    . 

28 

3 

0 

to  Lady-day,  1898 
Golf    Club     Acknowledg- 
ment    .... 

5  12 
3     3 

7 
0 

• 

Ginnett's  Circus,  standing 
on  Common  . 

Alexandra,  How  &  Gush- 
ing, standing  on   Com- 
mon     .... 

Cash  out  of  Court  re  R. 
Hearn   .... 

Damage  done  to  Commons 
by  Circus 

Sale  of  Trees  to  W.  Pope  . 

Major  Mallet,  for  calling 

2  10 

2  10 

1  0 

2  0 

3  15 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

Special  Meetings   . 

0     2 

6 

66  13 

3 

A 

Balance  due  to  Clerk  14  10 

6 

■81 

3 

9 

£81     3 

9 

Torrington,  1th  April,  1898. 


N.  H.  Matthews,  Clerk, 
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Quiet  Possession  Committee. 


1897.     Jtents  to  Michaelmaa — 

£  8,  d, 
Mr.  Fishley,  £6  10«.  Od  ;  Mr.  Jeffery.  £6  8s.  Od.  .  .  .  11  18  0 
Mr.  Walkey,  £3  1*.  Sd,  ;  Trustees  of  Town  Lands,  £6  28,  3d.  9  3  11 
Major  Mallet,  125.  6d,  ;  Mrs.  Banks,  3s.  ;  Reed,  5s.  .  .10  6 
Marland  Railway,  £2  4s.  6d. ;  Conservators,  18s.  Ad,    .        .       3    2  10 


25    5    3 


Expenditure — 

£  s.  d. 
Secretary,  £2  2s.  Od.  ;  J.  Copp,  3  Meetings,  6s.  2  8  0 
Mr.  Doydge  for  Mapping,  and  Mrs.  Bell  .  .  0  13  0 
Error  last  year  in  Hatchmoor  Fields  .  .  .043 
For  Coal  and  Flour  Distribution,  £22  Os.  Od.         .  22    0    0 


25     5     3     25     5    3 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Indenture  of  Apprenticeship,  Staple  Vale  Charity. 

"  This  Indenture  of  four  parts  made  the  third  day  of  Septemher 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen 
Between  the  undersigned  Trustees  appointed  hy  Act  of  Parliament 
for  superintending  the  Manufactory  at  Staple  Yale  in  the  parish  of 
Great  Torrington  in  the  County  of  Devon  of  the  iirst  part  Peter 
Passmore  and  Mary  his  wife  of  the  second  part  Jane  Saunders  the 
natural  daughter  of  the  said  Mary  Passmore  of  the  third  part  and 
John  Fear  of  Great  Torrington  aforesaid  Weaver  of  the  fourth 
part  Witnesseth  that  the  said  Trustees  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
Act  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Management  and  superintendance 
which  they  have  and  exercise  over  the  Staple  Yale  Charity 
instituted  for  the  education  and  advancement  in  life  of  Poor 
Children  of  the  said  Parish  of  Great  Torrington  and  also  hy  and 
with  the  consent  and  approhation  of  the  said  Peter  Passmore 
Mary  his  wife  and  Jane  Saunders  testified  hy  their  severally  and 
respectively  executing  these  presents  have  put  and  placed  and  hy 
these  presents. c^o  put  and  place  her  the  said  Jane  Saunders  an 
Apprentice  to  the  said  John  Fear  to  he  taught  and  instructed  in 
the  Art  of  a  Weaver  with  him  to  serve  from  the  day  of  the  date 
hereof  for  and  during  and  unto  the  full  end  and  term  of  two  years 
During  all  which  term  the  said  Apprentice  her  said  Master  well 
faithfully  and  honestly  shall  serve  his  secrets  keep  his  lawful 
commands  at  all  times  readily  ohey  and  perform  she  shall  not 
waste  lend  or  emhezzle  the  goods  or  efiPects  of  her  said  Master  nor 
carry  on  or  follow  any  profession  trade  or  husiness  whatsoever 
either  on  account  of  herself  or  any  other  person  or  persons  nor 
absent  or  withdraw  herself  from  the  service  of  her  said  Master  at 
any  time  or  times  without  her  said  Masters  consent  first  ohtained 
but  in  all  things  as  a  sober  faithful  and  honest  Apprentice  shall 
behave  and  demean  herself  towards  her  said  Master  and  all  his 
family  during  the  said  term  And  the  said  John  Fear  in  con- 
sideration of  such  true  and  faithful  service  to  he  performed  and 
done  hy  the  said  Jane  Saunders  as  aforesaid  and  of  the  performance 
of  the  covenants  and  agreements  and  other  matters  and  things 
hereinbefore  specified  and  also  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Two 
Pounds  and  Ten  Shillings  of  lawful  money  current  in  Great 
Britain  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  Trustees  in  pursuance  of 
such  management  and  superintendance  of  and  over  the  said 
Charity  as  aforesaid  at  or  immediately  before  the  sealing  and 
delivery  of  these  presents  the  receit  whereof  is  hereby  acknow- 
ledged doth  for  himself  covenant  promise  and  agree  to  and  with 
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the  said  Trustees  Peter  Passmore  and  Mary  his  Wife  and  each  of 
them  their  and  each  of  their  executors  and  administrators  by 
these  presents  in  manner  following  (that  is  to  say)  that  he  the  said 
John  Fear  the  said  Apprentice  in  the  Art  of  a  Weaver  by  the  best 
means  that  he  can  shall  and  will  teach  and  instruct  or  cause  to  be 
taught  and  instructed  during  the  said  term  And  the  said  Peter 
Passmore  and  Mary  his  wife  do  for  themselves  their  executors  and 
administrators  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  John 
Fear  his  executors  administrators  and  assigns  in  manner  following 
(that  is  to  say)  That  she  the  said  Jane  Saunders  shall  and  will 
honestly  and  faithfully  serve  the  term  of  her  Apprenticeship  in 
manner  as  aforesaid  unto  and  with  the  said  John  Fear  in  case  they 
the  said  John  Fear  and  Jane  Saunders  shall  both  so  long  live 
And  that  the  said  Peter  Passmore  and  Mary  his  wife  their 
executors  and  administrators  shall  and  will  at  his  and  their  own 
proper  costs  and  charges  during  all  the  said  term  find  provide  and 
allow  unto  the  said  Jane  Saunders  sufficient  meat  drink  and 
apparel  lodging  washing  and  all  other  things  necessary  and  fit  for 
an  Apprentice  And  also  in  case  of  any  sickness  of  her  the  said 
Jane  Saunders  during  the  said  Apprenticeship  that  then  they  the 
said  Peter  Passmore  and  Mary  his  wife  their  executors  or  adminis- 
trators shall  pay  all  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  bills  for  medicines 
and  attendance  and  all  nurses  bills  and  wages  to  be  occasioned  by 
attending  on  her  in  such  sickness  And  for  the  true  performance 
of  all  and  every  the  said  Covenants  and  Agreements  either  of  the 
said  parties  bindeth  himself  and  themselves  unto  the  other  by 
these  presents  In  Witness  whereof  the  said  parties  to  these 
presents  their  hands  and  seals  have  set  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written 

"  Thos.  C.  Vicary  Mayor  (seal)  Wm.  Vicary  (seal)  John  Yeo 
(seal)  Henry  Stoneman  (cteal)  John  Hiern  (seal)  Nathaniel  Oat  way 
(seal)  Robert  Lovell  Gwatkin  (seal)  Peter  Glubb  (seal)  Charles 
Wm.  Johnson  (seal)  Wm.  Waldon  (seal)  Richd.  Wills  (seal)  Jno. 
Hey  don  (seal)  George  Wickey  (seal)  Thos.  Poole  (seal)  Wm. 
Brailey  (seal)  Henry  Grant  Junr.  (seal)  John  Clerkson  (seal)  R.  L. 
Bowen  (seal)  Willm.  Taylor  (seal)  John  HolwiJl  (seal)  Mary 
Passmore  (seal)  Jane  Saunders  (seal)  John  Fear  (seal).'' 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Ballot  Paper, 

Great  Tomngton  Commons  Act,  1889, 

First  Election  of  Conservators, 

24th  September,  1889. 


1 

2 
8 

4 

ANDREWS 
George  Andrews,  Mill  Street,  Thatcher. 

AHHPLANT 
William  Ashplant,  Park  Villa,  Manure  Merchant. 

BALKWILL 

William  Balkwill,  Mill  Street,  Labourer. 

BT.AKE 
Frederick  Blake,  Well  Street,  Joiner. 

5 
6 

i 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

CHAPPLB,  MILTON 
Milton  Chappie,  New  Street,  Leather  Dresser. 

CHAPPLE.  NATHANIEL 
Nathaniel  Chappie,  Well  Street,  Leather  Dresser. 

■ 

COLWILL 
Thomas  Colwill,  Calf  Street,  Blacksmith. 

COPP 
Thomas  Copp,  Moortown,  Farmer. 

DOE 
Charles  Robert  Doe,  New  Street,  Wine  &  Spirit  Merchant. 

BASTMOND 
Robert  Bastmond,  junr.,  Fore  Street. 

FEAR 
William  Henry  Fear,  New  Street,  Plumber. 

GRANT 

Henry  Grant,  Potacre  Street,  Builder. 

13 
14 

15 

HANDFORD 

Edwin  Handford,  High  Street.  Chemist. 

HEARD 
Charles  Heard,  Mill  Street,  Mason. 

HUTCHINGS 
William  Hutchings,  Calf  Street,  Engine  Driver. 

16 

JACKSON 
John  Jackson,  Torre  Villa,  Glove  Manufacturer. 

17 
18 
19 

JUDD 
Paul  Judd,  Well  Street,  Glove  Cutter. 

LABBETT 
Henry  Labbett,  Castle  Street,  Builder. 

LOCK 

Thomas  Lock,  Calf  Street,  Leather  Dresser. 

20 
21 

PASSMORE 
Michael  Passmore,  Well  Street,  Tanner. 

PERRIMAN 
Joseph  Perriman,  Mill  Street,  Joiner. 

22 
23 

POPE 
Robert  Pope,  High  Street,  Coffee  Tavern  Keeper. 

. 

RODD 

Albert  William  Rodd,  New  Street,  Thatcher. 

24 
25 
86 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

RUDD 
Edwin  Rudd,  New  Street,  Glover. 

■ 

SANDFORD 
Robert  Sand  ford,  RoUe  Road.  Seedsman. 

SHEPPARD 
Henry  Sheppard,  Well  Street  Carpenter. 

SHORT 
William  Short,  New  Street,  Machinist. 

STONEMAN 
Robert  Stoneman,  Cornmarket  Street,  Glove  Cotter. 

VAUGHAN 
William  Vaughan,  South  Street,  Glove  Manufacturer. 

WARE 
John  Ware,  Well  Street,  Leather  Dresser. 

YONGE 
Charles  William  Yonge,  Mill  Street,  Retired  Colonel  Indian  Army. 

VOL.   XXXI.  M 


TOERINGTON  WOETHIES. 

BY    P.    T.    COLBY,    D.D.,   P. 8. A. 
(RoAd  at  Great  Torrmgton,  August,  1899.) 


On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at 
Torrington,  it  seemed  to  me  not  inappropriate  to  put  to- 
gether some  notices  of  Torrington  Worthies.  Now  in 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  place  well-known  names 
come  to  be  mentioned,  of  some  of  whom  I  must  briefly 
speak,  but  these  great  people  were  not  born  in,  nor  long 
inhabitants  of,  the  town.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  list  of 
those  who  were  so  which  I  am  able  to  present  will  not  be 
wholly  without  interest  to  our  friends  from  other  parts  of 
the  county. 

Taking,  then,  in  the  first  place,  great  persons  who  can  only 
be  shortly  mentioned.  Risdon  informs  us  that  Githa,  the 
mother  of  Harold,  had  her  dowry  of  lands  in  this  "  tything," 
and  that,  I  suppose,  is  all  she  had  to  do  with  the  placa 
Somewhat  in  the  same  way  Cardinal  Wolsey  held  the 
Rectory  for  a  time,  which  meant  nothing  more  than  that  he 
drew  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  from  it.  Then,  again,  at 
the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  there  was  fighting  here, 
and  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Lord  Hopton  and  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax. 

The  church  was  blown  up,  and  Hugh  Peters,  "the  mad 
chaplain  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  preached  in  the  market-place, 
very  probably  upon  the  favourite  text,  "  Let  the  high  praises 
of  God  be  in  the  mouths  of  His  saints,  and  a  two-edged 
sword  in  their  hand;  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the 
heathen,  and  punishments  upon  the  people ;  to  bind  their 
kings  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron ;  to 
execute  upon  them  the  judgment  written :  this  honour  have 
all  His  saints."  (Psalm  cxlix.  6-9.)^  Later  on  the  famous 
George  Monk,  of  Potheridge,  a  near  neighbour,  took  for  one 
of  his  titles  that  of  "  Earl  of  Torrington."    The  same  title 

^  Hume,  History  of  England,  v.  242. 
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was  afterwards  given  by  William  III.  to  Admiral  Arthur 
Herbert,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  connexion 
with  the  town.  He  was  lieutenant-general,  admiral  of  the 
fleet  which  brought  the  Prince  of  Orange  over  to  England 
in  1688,  and  was  the  hero  of  **  the  disastrous  and  disgraceful 
battle  "2  ojBf  Beachy  Head  in  1690,  as  Macaulay  styles  that 
event,  but  in  the  National  Biography  it  is  said  of  him  that 
"his  views  on  naval  strategy  were  much  in  advance  of  his 
age,  and  warrant  our  assigning  him  a  high  place  in  the  list 
of  English  admirals." 

In  1721  Eear- Admiral  Sir  George  Byng,  a  distinguished 
naval  officer,  and  father  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  John 
Byng,  was  made  Viscount  Torrington.  This  title  still 
survives.  Passing  now  to  such  persons  as  were  either  born 
in  the  town,  or  at  any  rate  long  resident  in  it,  I  can  find  few 
names  very  far  back.  If  we  only  had  fuller  records  we 
should,  no  doubt,  light  upon  many  excellent  men  in  distant 
times  of  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  say  something.  I 
would  gladly  tell  you  some  stories  of  the  ancient  Barons 
of  Torrington,  who  had  their  lordly  seat  on  Castle  Hill,  or  of 
some  of  the  other  families  of  yore.  May  I  be  allowed  to 
quote  Horace?  No  one  has  better  uttered  the  obvious 
lament : — 

**  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona, 
Multi ;  sed  oranes  ilTacrymabiles 
Urgentur  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro."  * 

I  begin  with  a  name  which  may  have  an  ominous  sound — 
Henry  Calf.  1  do  not  know  that  he  was  a  native,  but  he 
was  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  in  1369,  had 
property  here,  and  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael  if  he  should  happen  to  die  at  Torrington.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  Bristol,  and  evidently  a  wealthy  man.  In 
his  will,  dated  1394,*  he  leaves  legacies  to  the  Kector  of 
St.  Werburgh's,  Bristol,  as  well,  he  says,  "  for  my  own 
forgotten  tithes  as  for  those  of  John  Godneste,  spicer,*'  his 
father-in-law,  "and  to  the  six  priests  and  six  clerks 
serving  therein."  There  are  many  other  legacies,  religious 
and  otherwise,  and  to  his  wife  Katherine  "all  silver  cups, 
spoons,  etc.,  and  all  the  store  in  my  dwelling-house  at 
Bristol,  so  that  she  claim  no  part  of  my  real  and  personal 
property  in  Chipping  Torrington,  co.  Devon."     I  think  it 

^  Macaulay,  History  of  England^  v.  240. 

8  Od,  iv.  9. 

*  Notes  of  Bristol  Wills,  p.  39. 
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probable  that  he  gave  his  name  to  the  street  still  called  Calf 
Street.     (Arms — Argent,  three  calves  passant  gules.) 

Next  comes  a  great  name,  which  belongs  rather  to  the 
history  of  England  than  to  that  of  our  ancient  borough^ 
Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Eichmond  and  Derby.  She 
resided  at  one  time  at  the  Manor  House,  where  the  present 
Vicarage  stands,  and  gave  it  "  with  lands  thereunto  to  the 
parson  of  the  parish,  pitying  the  long  path  the  pastor  had 
from  home  to  Church."^  So  we  cannot  pass  her  over  in  our 
enumeration  of  worthies.  "This  illustrious  lady  was 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John,  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  born 
in  1443,  and  married,  1455,  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Eich- 
mond ;  married  secondly,  in  1458,  Sir  Henry  Stafford ;  and 
thirdly,  Thomas  Stanley,  created  Earl  of  Derby.  She 
assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Eichard  III.  and  his  consort, 
6th  July,  1483,  supporting  the  queen's  train.  She  was, 
however,  not  long  afterwards  degraded  from  all  titles  of 
dignity  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  her  lands  settled  on  her 
husband  for  life  with  remainder  to  the  Crown.  On  the 
accession  of  her  son  to  the  throne  as  Henry  VII.  the  Act 
was  of  course  repealed."^  She  endowed  divinity  professor- 
ships both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  her  name  is  most 
associated  with  Cambridge,  as  she  founded  there  both  Christ's 
College  and  St.  John*s.  In  his  Ode  on  the  Installation  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Gray  makes  mention  of  her : — 

"  Foremost,  and  leaning  from  her  golden  cloud 
The  venerable  Margaret  see." 

She  died  in  1509,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

We  come  now  to  citizens.  Mr.  John  Huddle  was  a 
wealthy  vintner,  and  founded  the  almshouses  in  1604.  His 
son-in-law,  William  Stevens,  and  Anthony  Coplestone  were 
also  benefactors  of  the  place.  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood  was 
four  times  mayor  of  the  town,  and  must  have  been  a  man 
of  considerable  importance.  He  belonged  to  an  old  Somer- 
setshire family,  of  which  pedigrees  are  given  in  the  Heralds' 
Visitations  of  Devon  and  Somerset.  (Arms — Paly  of  six, 
argent  and  azure,  on  a  bend  gules  three  escallops  or.)  He 
died  26th  April,  1619.  Westcote  gives  the  epitaph  upon  him 
and  his  second  wife  Mary,  who  died  17th  March,  1606. 

*'  Invida  mors  quamvis  jungi  non  amplins  uno 
Non  sinat  in  thalamo,  non  vetat  in  tumulo. 
Sylva  fiii  quondam  viridis,  nunc  arida  ;  tempus 
Cum  viror  et  vires  restituentur,  erit" 

»  RiSDON,  p.  272.  •  Complete  PeeraffCy  by  G.  E.  C. 
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Colonel  Vivian  makes  his  second  wife  to  have  been  Agnes, 
widow  of  Harbottle.  This  wife  survived  him,  and  must 
have  been  a  third  wife.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Barret,  of  Barnstaple.  One  of  his  daughters,  Joan, 
married  Oliver  Wellington,  of  London,  dyer.  This  gentleman 
was,  I  presume,  a  brother  of  Lewis  Wellington,  who  married 
Grace  Woodrouffe,  of  Barnstaple,  was  Justice  of  Peace  for 
Torrington  in  1620,  and  was  an  ancestor  of  Grace  Wellington, 
who  married  Mr.  Philip  Furse. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  next  mention  Tristram 
Risdon,  the  author  of  the  Survey  of  Devon.  He  was  born  at 
Winscott  in  St.  Giles,  then  part  of  the  parish  of  Great 
Torrington,  about  1580,  and  died  there  in  1640.  From  the 
account  given  of  him  by  Prince  and  Westcote  his  life  seems 
to  have  been  uneventful  and  occupied  by  his  studies,  but 
his  name  will  be  held  in  grateful  recollection  by  all  lovers 
of  our  county  and  its  antiquities.  "  This  gentleman,"  says 
Prince,  "lived  to  a  great  age,  and,  being  full  of  days,  de- 
parted this  life  at  his  house  at  Winscott  ann.  1640,  and  lieth 
buried  in  St.  Giles'  Church  aforesaid  without  tomb  or 
monument.  He  that  with  great  expence  of  money,  time 
and  labour  sought  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  many 
persons  and  families  hath  no  monument  to  continue  his 
own,  unless  that  lasting  one  his  *  Survey  of  the  County  of 
Devon.' "     (Arms — Argent,  three  birdbolts  sable.) 

As  Eoger  Vallett  was  mayor  in  1689,  1696,  and  1703,  we 
may  presume  that  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  The  handsome  altar-tomb  in  the  churchyard 
near  the  vestry,  which  generally  attracts  attention,  belonged 
to  the  Valletts. 

In  the  list  of  incumbents  I  must  not  entirely  pass  over 
the  respected  name  of  John  Howe,  appointed  to  the  ministry 
of  the  parish  church  by  Cromwell.  He  had  no  other  con- 
nexion with  the  place,  and  yet  his  memory  is  green.  It  is 
somewhat  different  with  regard  to  one  of  his  successors, 
whose  descendants  continued  to  reside  here. 

The  Eev.  Samuel  Johnson  came  of  a  family  long  established 
at  Heading,  in  Berkshire,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
matriculated  at  Christ  Church  in  1702  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, B.A.  in  1706,  and  was  appointed  by  Christ  Church  to 
the  Incumbency  of  Great  Torrington.  Subsequently  he  was 
presented  to  the  Eectory  of  Little  Torrington  also,  q.nd  the 
first  institution  having  been  invalidated  by  some  simoniacal 
act  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  patrons,  he  was  instituted 
a  second  time  in  1720  on  the  presentation  of  the  Crown. 
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In  1729  he  published  in  London  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
Chrisfs  Divinity,  or,  the  adorMe  nature,  voluntary  subjection, 
and  necessary  supremacy  of  the  Son  of  Ood  concluded  and  con- 
sidered in  six  Sermons  preached  on  several  occasions  by  Samuel 
.  Johnson,  M.A,,  Vicar  of  Great  Torrington  and  Rector  of  Little 
Torrington.  In  1740  he  published  in  London  two  volumes 
entitled  Thirty-six  Select  Discourses,  etc.,  and  1742  at  Bead- 
ing, Sermons  on  the  Euchai^t  and  on  National  Sins,  preached 
at  Great  Torrington,  and  An  Explanation  of  Scripture  Pro- 
phecies in  two  volumes.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John. Skinner,  of  Great  Torrington,  and  died  16th  March, 
1745. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  Mr.  Johnson's  theo- 
logical views.  They  seem  in  some  respects  to  have  been 
peculiar.  He  held,  for  instance,  that  those  of  the  Gentiles 
who  died  in  ignorance  of  the  Christian  Dispensation  may 
have  a  time  of  probation  after  they  are  raised  from  the  dead.^ 
Whatever  judgment  we  may  pass  on  some  of  his  specula- 
tions, it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  thoughtful,  able,  and  pious 
man,  who  commanded  the  respect  of  his  contemporaries. 
I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  speaking  of  some  of  his 
descendants.  A  grandson  of  his,  Daniel  Johnson,  was  born 
here  14th  March,  1767.  He  was  a  surgeon,  H.E.I.C.S.  On  his 
retirement  he  came  back  to  live  in  his  native  town,  and 
wrote  an  interesting  book  called  Sketches  of  Field  Sports  as 
followed  by  the  natives  of  India.  This  volume  was  printed 
and  published  here  in  1822.  The  frontispiece  was  taken 
from  a  drawing  done  by  his  niece,  Anne  E.  Palmer,  after- 
wards Mrs.  W.  E.  Price,  and,  as  regards  the  printing,  "  the 
greatest  part  of  the  book  was  composed  by  a  child  not  more 
than  eight  and  a  half  years  old,  Caroline  Fowler,  daughter  of 
the  printer."® 

A  memoir  of  this  printer,  Thomas  Fowler,  was  supplied  to 
the  Transactions  of  this  Association  in  1875  by  his  dis- 
tinguished son,  the  Eev.  Hugh  Fowler.  He  was  born  in 
1777,  and  spent  his  whole  life  in  this  town.  Notwithstand- 
ing great  difficulties,  he  early  acquired  great  proficiency  in 
mathematics,  and  established  himself  as  a  printer  and  book- 
seller, making  his  own  machine.  He  subsequently  became 
a  clerk,  afterwards  partner  and  sole  manager  of  the  only 
bank  in  the  town,  and  he  played  the  organ  in  the  parish 
church.  He  himself  considered  that  his  fame  rested  on  his 
calculating  machine,  the  only  result  of   which  experiment 

'  Thirty-six  Select  Discourses,  Preface,  p.  xiv. 
*  Sketches  of  Field  Sports,  pp.  260-1. 
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was  "loss  of  money,  loss  of  health,  and  final  disappoint- 
ment." In  1838  he  published  his  Tables  for  Facilitating 
Arithmetical  Calculations,  and  he  was  the  inventor  of  the 
thermo-siphon.  His  son  naturally  regrets  that  his  father's 
inventions  should  not  have  led  to  greater  pecuniary  profit, 
and  that  they  have  been  turned  to  account  by  other  people. 
But  such  is  often  the  case,  as  we  learnt  in  our  youth  from 
certain  lines  which  we  were  asked  to  construe :  "  Sic  vos  non 
vobis  mellificatis  apes,"  and  so  on.  (Virg.  ap.  Donat.) 

I  must  now  revert  to  the  descendants  of  the  Eev.  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  I  pass  on  to  a  great-granddaughter,  Mary 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Vidal,  daughter  of  Charles  William  Johnson, 
five  times  mayor  of  Torrington,  and  Theresa  Furse.  She 
wrote  a  successful  book  containing  her  experiences  in 
Australia,  called  Tales  of  the  Bttsh,  and  other  stories.  In 
one  of  them  she  gives  a  good  description  of  her  native 
place.  .  Her  brother,  William  Johnson,  born  1823,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  remarkable  man.  He  was  a  colleger  at  Eton, 
and  in  due  course  passed  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  a  Fellow  for  many  years.  In  1843  he  won 
the  Chancellor's  Medal  for  a  poem,  and  in  1844  the  Camden 
Medal  for  Latin  Hexameter  Verse,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Craven  University  Scholarship.  For  many  years  he  was  an 
assistant  master  at  Eton,  and  was  a  most  successful  tutor, 
many  men  eminent  in  after-life  having  been  under  him. 
I  may  mention  Lord  Eosebery  and  Lord  Halifax.  On  his 
retirement  from  Eton  he  rented  his  brother's  house  at 
Halsdon  for  some  years  and  took  the  name  of  Cory.  Later 
on  he  went  to  Madeira  and  married,  and  when  he  returned 
to  England  he  settled  down  at  Hampstead,  where  he  died  in 
1892. 

In  the  Arundines  Garni  may  be  found  two  exquisite  trans- 
lations of  his  from  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  There  was 
one  other,  of  the.  12 1st  canto,  published  in  the  Spectator, 
which  was  highly  appreciated  by  Tennyson,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  his  Life.  He  wrote  also  a  school-book  called 
Nuces,  exercises  on  the  Latin  syntax,  which  had  a  large 
circulation,  and  another  called  LucretiliSy  an  introduction 
to  the  writing  of  Latin  lyric  verses;  a  striking  pamphlet 
on  Eton  Reform:  Hints  to  Eton  Masters,  published  since 
his  death,  and  two  volumes  on  the  later  history  of  England, 
called  A  Ouide  to  Modern  English  History,  London,  1880-2. 
His  fame,  however,  must  principally  rest  upon  his  volume  of 
poems  called  lonica,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
anonymously  in  1858.     The  second  edition,  much  altered, 
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came  out  in  1891,  the  year  before  his  death.  In  these 
graceful  and  touching  poems  there  are  many  references  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  as  there  are  also  in  the  fine 
lyrics  of  LucretUis.  It  may  relieve  the  dulness  of  my 
chronicle  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  few  lines  referring 
to  his  Torrington  home  in  South  Street 

'*  J  gaze  from  my  grandfather's  terraced  waU, 
And  then  I  bethink  me  how  once  I  stept 
Through  rooms  where  my  mother  had  blessed  me,  and  wept 
To  yield  them  to  strangers  and  part  with  them  all. 

"  My  father,  like  Matthew  the  publican,  ceased 
Full  early  from  hoarding,  with  stainless  mind. 
To  Torrington  only,  and  home,  inclined, 
Where  brotherhood,  cousinhood,  graced  his  feast. 

**  I  meet  his  remembrance  in  market,  lane, 
'Neath  town-hall  pillars  and  churchyard  limes. 
In  streets  where  he  tried  a  thousand  times 
To  chasten  anger,  and  soften  pain."' 

In  1897  some  of  William  Johnson's  old  friends  and  pupils 
subscribed  to  print  a  volume  of  his  letters  and  journals, 
and  articles  on  him  appeared  in  the  National  Review  and 
MacmUlan. 

The  Kev.  Samuel  Eeynolds,  father  of  the  famous  painter, 
married  a  lady  of  this  neighbourhood,  Theophila  Potter,  at 
Monkleigh  in  1711,  and  resided  here  for  some  years.  His 
daughter  Mary  married  John  Palmer  of  this  town,  and  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  married  William  Johnson,  second  son  of 
the  vicar.  Mary  was  the  authoress  of  the  well-known 
Devonshire  Dialogue.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Palmer  and  Mrs. 
Johnson'  naturally  occur  in  the  biographies  of  their  illustrious 
brother,  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  but  still  more  frequently  in 
books  referring  to  the  period  do  we  meet  with  those  of  the 
two  nieces,  Mary  and  Theophila  Palmer,  afterwards  Mar- 
chioness of  Thomond  and  Mrs.  Gwatkin.^  Their  portraits 
were  painted  by  their  famous  uncle,  and  they  both  inherited 
some  of  his  talent.^  His  nephew,  William  Johnson,  became 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  at  Calcutta;  d.  1799.  The  two  Palmer 
nephews  (Joseph  and  John)  lived  here ;  Joseph  was  Dean 
of  Cashel  and  resided  at  Beam.  Both,  however,  were  fre- 
quent guests  at  their  uncle's  house  in  town,  and  Joseph  was 
chief  mourner  at  Dr.  Goldsmith*s  funeral.  He  wrote  a 
tragedy  (Zaphira),  which  received  the  approbation  of  Burke 

'  lonicat  2nd  ed.  pp.  150-1. 

^  Madame  D^Arhlay'a  Diary  ;  Fanny  Bumey  and  Her  Friends^  etc.  etc. 

2  "The  Miss  Palmers,*'  Miss  Bumey  tells  us,  "added  to  the  grace  of  his 
table  and  his  evening  circles  by  their  pleasing  manners  and  the  beauty  of 
their  persons." 
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and  Johnson,  but  which  Garrick  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  for  the  stage.^  He  was  also  author  of  a  Four 
Months*  Tour  throiLgh  France,  1776. 

Coming  to  the  next  generation,  the  Kev.  Charles  Edward 
Palmer  was  long  a  well-known  figure  in  this  town.  He 
claimed  a  place  in  the  literary  world  by  publishiug  in  1860 
an  edition  of  the  (Edijpiis  Coloneus  of  Sophocles.  This  was 
a  gallant  and  not  altogether  unsuccessful  attempt  to  stem 
the  tide  of  coujectural  emendation  and  to  defend  the  reading 
of  the  MSS.  The  proof-sheets  were  revised  by  the  well- 
known  scholar  and  editor  George  Long,  and  complimentary 
reference  to  Mr.  Palmer  is  made  by  Paley  in  the  preface 
to  the  second  volume  of  Sophocles  in  the  Bihliotheca  Classica. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Palmer's  youuger  brother.  Sir  James 
Frederick  Palmer,  was  much  more  varied  and  eventful, 
though  not  so  much  bound  up  with  Torrington.  In  early 
life  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  East  India  Company's 
Navy.  Afterwards  he  was  a  surgeon  in  London,  and  in  1837, 
when  senior  surgeon  of  St.  George's  and  St.  James'  Dispen- 
sary, he  edited  the  Surgical  Works  of  John  Hunter,  F,RS,, 
with  notes,  in  three  volumes.  In  1840  he  emigrated  to 
Melbourne  in  Australia,  of  which  he  was  mayor  in  1845, 
in  troublous  times.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
separation  of  Port  Phillip  from  New  South  Wales,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Uuiversity  of 
Melbourne,  was  first  Speaker  of  the  first  Legislative  Council 
of  Victoria,  first  President  of  the  Upper  House,  and  was 
knighted  in  1857.  His  house  at  Hawthorn  is  described 
as  a  very  charming  resideuce  by  L.  A.  Meredith  in  her  book 
Over  the  Straits,  He  called  it  Burwood  in  remembrance 
of  the  farm  at  which  the  Eev.  John  Palmer  used  to  spend 
the  summer  months.  Though  he  attaiued  honours  and  dis- 
tinction he  left  no  colossal  fortune,  unlike  in  this  to  others 
who  went  out  about  the  same  time.  "Nomen  laudesque 
manebunt." 

Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Eev.  John  Palmer,  inherited 
a  large  share  of  her  great-uncle's  artistic  talent,  and  "the 
fatal  gift  of  beauty  "  ("  dono  infelice  di  bellezza ")  from  her 
aunts.  She  married  Captain  Thomas  Colby,  R.N.,  an  officer 
who  had  seen  much  service.  He  took  part  in  the  Battle 
of  Camperdown,  1797 ;  in  Sir  John  Warren's  action  off 
Ireland,  1798 ;  in  the  famous  defence  of  the  Centurion 
against  Admiral  Linois'  squadron,  1804;  in  Sir  E.  Calder's 

'  Taylok's  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  J,  Reynolds,  ii.  85. 
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action  and  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805 ;  commanded  a  boat 
and  was  wounded  at  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  1807 ; 
and  assisted  at  the  reduction  of  Genoa,  1814  In  1850 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commanders  of  the  Eoyal 
Hospital  at  Greenwich.  He  was  born  at  Torrington,  1782, 
was  the  last  mayor  of  the  borough  under  the  Charter, 
1834-5,  and  died  at  Torrington,  1864. 

Any  list  of  Torrington  worthies  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  name  of  John,  Baron  EoUe,  of  Stevenstone. 
His  father,  who  resided  in  the  town  and  was  mayor  in  1749 
and  1756,  was  fourth  son  of  John  EoUe  of  Stevenstone,  Esq., 
but  eventually  succeeded  to  the  property.  His  son  John 
was  baptised  at  Chittlehampton  1756  ;  went  to  the  Torrington 
Grammar  School  of  that  day ;  was  for  many  years  M.P.  for 
Devon ;  Colonel  of  the  North  Devon  Militia ;  created  Baron 
RoUe  in  1796 ;  and,  though  twice  married,  died  without  issue 
in  1842.  His  life  was  a  long  one,  and  "Lord  RoUe"  filled  a 
great  space  in  the  eyes  of  Devonshire  folk.  In  Parliament 
he  was  remarkable  for  the  strenuous  opposition  which  he 
made  to  Fox's  India  Bill,  and  on  some  other  accounts.  So 
we  read  in  the  Rolliad  * — 

**  Great  Rollo's  heir,  whose  cough,  whose  laugh,  whose  frown, 
The  Ant^us  Edmund  has  so  oft  o'erthrown." 

The  Rolliad  took  its  name  from  him.  It  is  a  satire,  partly 
in  prose,  partly  in  verse,  the  prose  consisting  of  criticisms  on 
an  imaginary  poem,  parts  of  which  are  quoted. 

*'In  vain  high-blooded  Rolle,  unknown  to  fame, 
Had  boasted  still  the  honours  of  his  name : 
In  vain  had  exercised  his  noble  spleen 
On  Burke  and  Fox — the  Rolliad  had  not  been."  * 

Anyone  who  turns  to  "  Peter  Pindar "  (Dr.  John  Wolcot), 
an  almost  forgotten  satirist,  will  find  that  he  is  constantly 
referring  to  "  Squire  Rolle,"  as,  for  instance,  in  the  "  Royal 
Visit  to  Exeter." 

**  Now  tridged  to  aldermen  and  may'r, 
Squire  Rolle,  a  speech  vor  to  prepare, 
To  thank  the  king  vor  commin' : 

*  Lord  1  *  cryed  the  aldermen  and  may'r, 

*  Why,  Muster  Rolle,  you  make  us  stare  ! 

Squire  Rolle,  why  you  be  hummin'  1 "  ® 

At  the  Queen's  coronation  Lord  Rolle  slipped  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  and  the  Queen  held  out  her  hand  to  help  him 

*  p.  xii.  ^  p.  xvi. 

<*  Pbter  Pindak's  WorkSy  vol.  iv.,  p.  391.     Ed.  1816. 
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up.      This    incident   is    alluded    to   in    Barney    Maguire's 
"Account  of  the  Coronation"  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

**  Then  the  trumpets  playing  and  the  organ  braying, 
And  sweet  trombones  with  their  silver  tones  ; 
Bat  Lord  RoUe  was  rolling — 'twas  mighty  consoling 
To  think  his  lordship  did  not  break  his  bones." 

We  must  not  forget  that  Lord  EoUe  was  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  borough,  and  that  he  made  the  canal 
and  the  new  Plymouth  road  by  the  mills  to  avoid  Mill  Street 
and  the  terrible  hill  up  to  Cross. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  MOTTOES,  BY  F.  T.  COLBY,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 

There  is  one  motto  not  noticed  in  my  paper  of  1897  which  may 
be  worth  mentioning.  It  is  that  formerly  borne  by  the  Hallidays 
of  Glenthome — ''Quarta  Saluti."  The  words  mean,  I  believe, 
that  a  fourth  altar  was  dedicated  to  Salus,  the  Goddess  of  Health, 
and  refer  to  Ovid's  Fasti,  iii.  879-882. 

'*  Inde  quater  pastor  saturos  ubi  clauserit  heedos, 
Canuerint  herbse  rore  recente  quater ; 
Janus  adorandus,  cumque  hoc  Concordia  mitis, 
£t  Romana  Salus  araque  Pacis  erit." 

Four  times  at  e'en  thy  fleecy  care  survey, 
Thy  lawns  shall  sparkle  with  four  morning  rays, 

Great  Janus  then  and  gentle  Concord's  day, 
And,  adding  Health  and  Peace,  four  altars  raise. 

Kow,  granting  this  explanation  of  the  motto  itself  to  be  true, 
what  conld  be  the  origin  of  it  ]  The  late  Rector  of  Exeter  College, 
who  knew  Mr.  Walter  HalHday  of  Glenthome  well,  told  me  a 
story  about  the  strange  recovery  of  a  watch  which  had  been 
stolen  from  Mr.  Halliday  in  London.  It  was  recognised  in  a 
shop  window  in  Oxford,  owing  to  its  having  an  ancient  gem 
attached  to  it,  which  Mr.  Halliday  had  picked  up  abroad  when 
be  was  a  naval  surgeon.  I  believe  it  had  on  it  a  figure  of 
the  goddess  Salus,  or  ^sculapius,  and  Dr.  Lightfoot  said  that 
Mr.  Halliday  had  also  adopted  the  motto  *'  Quarta  Saluti ''  in  con- 
nexion with  this  gem  and  with  reference  to  his  profession.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  motto  may  be  of  more  ancient  date,  as 
in  Burke's  Commoners,  ii.  p.  131,  it  is  assigned  to  the  Hallidays 
of  Wilts  and  Somerset.  Indeed  I  think  this  is  very  probable. 
The  family  arms  were  confirmed  in  1605,  and  in  that  very  year 
Sir  Leonard  Halliday  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  "  Stow,  in  his 
Annals,  states  how  Sir  Leonard  converted  the  Moorfields,  then  '  a 
perfect  cystal,'  (that  is,  a  place  for  depositing  refuse)  into  the 
beautiful  and  fashionable  gardens  which  they  were  in  after-time." 
For  such  beneficent  work  the  goddess  Salus  might  well  be  invoked, 
and  her  favour  be  justly  expected. 


THE  AVERAGE  OF  TEMPERATURE,  RAINFALL, 
AND  SUNSHINE  OF  DEVON. 

BY  ALFRED  CHANDLER,  P.R.Mkt.Soc. 
(Read  at  Great  Torrington,  August,  1899.) 


In  working  up  these  averages  the  county  is  marked  out  into 
three  zones : — first,  the  coast  towns ;  second,  the  inner-lands; 
third,  the  highlands.  And  then,  having  these  zones,  with 
their  several  averages  of  temperature,  rainfall,  and  sunshine 
known,  are  produced  therefrom  the  averages  or  means  of 
these  three  elements  for  the  whole  county. 

This  plan  of  zones  is  adopted  more  plainly  to  set  forth  the 
important  fact  that  in  Devonshire  there  are  three  types  of 
climate : — 

First,  on  the  coasts  is  to  be  found  the  equable  climate — 
warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer — where  the  mean  tempera- 
ture is  the  highest,  mean  range  the  least,  rainfall  the  smallest, 
and  sunshine  greatest. 

Second,  the  inner -lands  are  intermediate,  with  the  one 
exception  of  mean  range ;  and  here,  in  this  important  matter 
of  range  of  temperature,  or  the  difi'erence  between  day  and 
night  temperature,  it  was  surprising  to  find  it  greater  than 
up  in  the  highlands  of  Devon.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the 
land  of  this  intermediate  zone  lying  at  a  low  level,  which 
would  have  the  effect,  from  its  greater  moisture,  of  reducing 
its  night  temperature,  and  therefore  increasing  the  range. 

Third,  the  highlands  of  Dartmoor  have  the  lowest  mean 
temperature,  with  the  mean  range  intermediate,  the  greatest 
rainfall,  and,  so  far  as  cloud  measurements  can  be  relied 
upon  as  a  guide,  the  least  sunshine. 

In  Tables  1,  2,  and  3  a  list  is  given  of  nearly  forty  stations 
in  the  county,  placed  in  their  several  zones,  where  observa- 
tions have  been  taken  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to 
enable  reliable  averages  to  be  taken  out,  and  in  these  tables 
is  placed  in  the  first  column  the  mean  annual  temperature ; 
in  the  second  column,  the  mean  annual  rainfall;  in  the  third 
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column,  the  mean  annual  sunshine  in  the  few  places  where 
it  is  known  by  observation ;  and  in  the  fourth  column,  the 
percentage  of  the  actual  sunshine  in  its  relation  to  the 
possible  sunshine,  were  the  sky  always  clear  when  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon :  and  in  these  columns  (3  and  4)  will  be 
'  found,  at  some  stations,  the  cloud  observations  and  their 
approximated  value  in  actual  sunshine.  Table  4  is  a 
summary  of  Tables  1,  2,  and  3.  The  figures  are  chiefly 
obtained  from  the  excellent  and  important  work  done  by 
the  Climate  of  Devon  Committee  of  this  Association  for  the 
past  seventeen  years ;  but  meteorological  statistics  relating 
to  the  county,  collected  and  tabulated  by  Dr.  Buchan,  and 
for  rainfall  those  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Symons,  from  British  Rainfall^ 
have  also  been  relied  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  series  of  observations — 
remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  period — is  that  of 
the  rainfall  of  Exeter,  which  begins  in  the  year  1817,  two 
years  before  the  birth  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  con- 
tinues uninterruptedly  up  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of 
eighty-two  years.  It  is  a  record  of  annual  rainfall  taken  at 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution ;  Mr.  A.  E.  AUinson,  m.a., 
the  Librarian,  has  most  kindly  sent  a  copy  of  each  year's 
rainfall  for  use  in  this  paper. 

It  will  not  be  claimed  that  the  whole  of  this  lonir  series 
of  rainfall  observations  made  at  Exeter  is  absolutely  without 
fault,  as  the  period  which  it  covers  is  a  very  large  one  for 
meteorological  work,  and  it  is  evident  the  observations  were 
commenced  before  a  definite  pattern  of  rain-gauge  was 
agreed  upon,  and  also  before  the  important  condition  of 
position  of  the  instrument,  and  its  effect  upon  the  amount 
of  rain  measoied,  was  properly  understood  From  this 
eighty-two-year  period  is  obtained  the  mean  rainfall  of 
Exeter  as  30-23  inches,  and  taking  note  of  dry  years,  1820 
had  only  20  inches ;  1854,  18  inches,  and  1855,  19  inches ; 
two  dry  years  following  each  other.  The  wettest  years  were 
1852,  with  43  inches  (a  compensatory  provision,  or  a  balance 
in  advance,  for  the  two  dry  years  so  soon  to  follow),  1872 
with  46  inches,  and  1876  with  40  inches. 

With  n^ard  to  the  sanshine  averages  of  the  rarioiis 
stations,  these  obserratioiis  are  so  recent  and  so  few  in 
number  that  I  have  ifmoA  it  necessary  to  rely  very  mack 
Qpon  two  Off  three  ^atioixs  where  the  observations  have  been 
Xslkxsa  with  modern  imtntioeDts  for  the  fongest  period  of 
time.  On  Daitmoiijr  there  i»  do  smnsfaine  obierviog  statsoo, 
80  that  it  was  necessary  to  adfifC  the  method  ^  which  of  eoane 
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cannot  be  claimed  as  absolutely  correct)  of  taking  the  cloud 
observations  as  a  guide,  the  difiference  per  centum  of  cloud 
being  the  amount  of  assumed  clear  sky,  and  hence  sunshine. 
From  these  cloud  observations  on  Dartmoor  is  given  the 
approximate  sunshine,  but  it  would  not  be  surprising  if, 
after  a  series  of  observations  with  a  modern  instrument,  the 
sunshine  on  these  Devonshire  highlands  were  found  to  be 
much  greater  than  is  here  estimated. 

When  Dartmoor  is  the  property  of  the  County  Council, 
and  when  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  Nature 
intended,  it  may  be  hoped  provision  will  be  made  for 
important  meteorological  work  to  be  done  thereon,  and 
then,  let  us  at  least  hope,  some  more  reliable  statistics  will 
be  obtainable  to  show  how  valuable  these  highlands  are, 
close  to  our  very  doors,  as  being  the  playground,  the  sanatoria 
of  Devon. 

It  remains  only  to  give  a  summary  of  the  meteorological 
averages  of  the  three  zones ;  the  details  of  each  station  will 
be  found  set  forth  in  the  tables.  ^ 

First,  the  coast  zone  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
50*7  degrees,  with  a  mean  range  of  10*9  degrees;  a  mean 
annual  rainfall  of  35*63  inches,  and  a  mean  annual  duration 
of  sunshine  of  1680  hours,  being  38  per  cent,  of  the  possible, 
or  4|  hours  daily. 

Second,  the  inner-land  zone  has  a  mean  annual  temperature 
of  49*6  degrees,  with  a  mean  range  of  14*7  degrees ;  a  mean 
annual  rainfall  of  42*81  inches,  and  a  mean  annual  duration 
of  sunshine  of  1580  hours,  being  36  per  cent,  of  the  possible, 
or  an  average  of  4J  hours  daily. 

Third,  the  highland  zone  has  a  mean  annual  temperature 
of  48*6  degrees,  with  a  mean  range  of  12*5  degrees ;  a  mean 
annual  rainfall  of  57*94  inches,  and  a  mean  annual  duration 
of  sunshine  of  1480  hours,  being  34  per  cent,  of  the  possible, 
or  an  average  of  4  hours  daily. 

Fourth,  for  the  whole  county,  or  the  averages  of  Devon, 
we  obtain  as  follows : — A  mean  annual  temperature  of  49*6 
degrees;  a  mean  annual  range  of  12*7  degrees;  a  mean 
annual  rainfall  of  46*16  inches ;  a  mean  annual  duration 
of  sunshine  of  1580  hours,  being  equal  to  36  per  cent,  of 
the  possible  of  sunshine,  or  4^  hours  daily. 

Very  great  care  has  been  taken  to  get  all  the  figures 
accurate  and  up  to  date  (i.e.  1898)  where  possible ;  but  I 
do  not  suppose  that  they  are  faultless,  and  in  a  few  years' 
time  they  should  be  worked  up  again,  bringing  the  observa- 
tions which  will  then  be  available  into  the  new  averages. 
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Many  observers  in  Devon  have  been  good  enough  to  take 
out  the  averages  of  their  own  stations,  and  have  sent  me 
these  with  older  averages  for  comparison  or  use,  and  some 
observers  have  very  kindly  taken  out  the  yearly  totals  of 
their  stations  to  be  worked  up. 

To  all  I  tender  my  heartiest  thanks  for  help  so  un- 
grudgingly given. 

Table  1.     Coast  Zone. 

Mean 

Annual 

Temp. 

Deg. 

Brixham  .  .  — 

Exmouth         .  .  — 

Dawlish  .         .  .  — 

Ilfracombe       .  .  51*1 

Lynmouth       .  .  — 

Plymouth        .  .  50*9 

Salcombe(PrawlePt.)  49-8 

Sidmouth         .  .  497 

Teignmouth    .  .  50*6 

Torquay  .  .  51*0 

Woolacombe  Bay  .  51*6 


Mean 

Annual 

RainfaU. 

Inches. 

4304 

3417 

3613 

30  63 

48-54 

36-30 

2960 

32-79 

34-99 

34-24 


Mean 

Annual 

Sunshine. 

Hours. 


Percentage 

of  possible 

Sunshine. 

Per  cent. 


Cloud  66  % ;  therefore  34 


1631 


37 


1671         ...  38 

Cloud  64  % ;  therefore  36 

1712         ,  .  39 

Cloud  66  % ;  therefore  34 


.     31-47  

Mean  annual  temperature  of  coast  zone,  50-7  degrees, 
range  of  temperature,  10-9  degrees 
rainfall,  35-63  inches, 
sunshine,  1680  hours, 
percentage  of  possible  =  38  %. 

Table  2.     Inner-land  Zone. 
.    51-0  . 


Barnstaple       .  .  51-0  ...  3856 

BoveyTracey.  .  —  ...45-18 

Cullompton     .  .  491  ...  34*26 

Exeter  (Dev.  and  Ex. 

Inst.  82  years)  .  50-7  ...  30*23 

Brit. Rainfall 24yrs.  —  ...  33*47 

Great  Torrington  .  —  ...  4473 

Ivybridge        .  .  —  ...  51-69 

Kingsbridge    .  .  —  ...  37-30 

Newton  Abbot — 

Highweek    .  .  —  ...  40*00 

Teignbridge  .  —  ...  36*  13 

Okehampton   .  .  —  ...  49*26 

Plympton        .  .  —  ...  6336 

Rousdon           .  .  483  ...  31*94 

Southmolton  .  .  48*4  ...  42*16 

Tavistock        .  .  49*8  ...  53*00 

Tiverton          .  .  —  ...  43*49 

Totnes    .        .  .  —  ...  52*98 


1475 


34 


Cloud  65  % ;  therefore  35 


1688 


38 


Cloud  64  % ;  therefore  36 
„      65%  „         35 


Mean  annual  teaiperature  of  inner-land  zone,  49*6  degrees 
range  of  temperature,  14*7  degrees, 
rainfall,  42*81  inches, 
sunshine,  1580  hours, 
percentage  of  possible,  36  %. 
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Table  3.     Highland  Zone. 


A  ah  burton 

Mean 
Annual 
Temp. 

Deg. 

.      50-3 

Mean 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Inches. 

...  62-22 

Buckfastleigh  .        .     496 
Chagford         .        .     — 
Head  Weir  (Ply  m.  Res.)  — 
Holne     ...      — 

...  54-53 
...  53-20 
...  58-25 
...  64.48 

Il8in$;rton 
Lee  Moor 

• 
• 

...  51-05 
...  6801 

Princetown 

.     45-8 

...  78.59 

Tottiford(Torq. 

Res.) 

...  41-10 

Mean  Percentage 

Annual  of  possible 

Sunshine.  Sunshine. 

Hours.  Per  cent. 

Cloud  64  % ;  therefore  36 
64  %  „         36 


a 


Cloud  69  % ;  therefore  31 


Mean  annual  temperature  of  highland  zone,  48-6  degrees, 
range  of  temperature,  12*5  degrees, 
rainfall,  57-94  inches, 
sunshine,  1480  hours. 
„  percentage  of  possible,  34  %. 


>» 


Table  4.     Summary. 


Coast  zone 
Inner-land  zone 
Highland  zone  . 
Whole  County,  The 
average  of  Devon 


Mean 
Annual 
Temp. 

Deg. 

50-7   .. 

Mean 

Annual 

Range. 

Deg. 

.    10-9   .. 

Mean 

Annual 

Rainfoll. 

Inches. 

.  35-63 

49-6  .. 

.   14-7  .. 

.  42-81 

48-6  .. 

.   12-5  .. 

.  57-94 

Mean    Percentage  Mean 

Annual   of  possible  Daily 

Sunshine.  Sunshine.  Sun. 

Hours.    Percent. 

.  1680  ...  38  .. 
.  1580  ...  36  .. 
.  1480  ...  34  .. 


49-6 


12-7  ...  46-16  ...  1580  ...  36  ...  4J 


A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  ASHTON  CHUECH  AND  OF 
SOME  OF  THE  CHUDLEIGHS  OF  ASHTON. 

BT   MAXW£LL   ADAMS. 
(Read  at  Great  Torrington,  August,  1899.) 


X^E  Church  of  Ashton  stands  on  slightly  elevated  ground,  in 
^te  valley  of  a  stream,  which,  rising  north  of  Doddiscombs- 
l^igh,  joins  the  Teign  just  below  Sparra  Bridge,  near  the 
^eilway  station  of  Ashton. 

The  fabric  dates  from  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or 
Vieginning  of  the  fifteenth,  century,  although  there  are  some 
t^ortions  of  the  building  of  a  still  earlier  period.  It  was 
X^robably  almost  entirely  reconstructed  at  the  time  when 
^0  many  of  the  Devonshire  churches  were  rebuilt.  Since 
T:hen  no  material  alterations  appear  to  have  taken  place. 
lEence  the  interest  of  this  church  from  an  antiquarian  point 
^f  view. 

The  dedication,  according  to  Dr.  Oliver,^  was  on  the  22nd 
^November,  1259,  to  St.  Nectan. 

The  building  is  56  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  and  consists 
of  a  nave  and  north  aisle  of  equal  lengths,  and  a  tower  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  containing  six  bells. 

The  nave  is  separated  from  the  north  aisle  by  an  arcade  of 
five  moulded  arches  on  clustered  columns.  A  screen  runs 
across  the  church,  forming  the  chancel  at  the  east  end  of 
the  nave,  and  the  so-called  "Lady  Chapel"  at  the  east  end 
of  the  north  aisle.  Both  the  nave  and  the  north  aisle  have 
waggon  roofs.  There  is  also  a  south  porch  with  a  niche  in 
which  was  probably  a  figure  of  the  patron  saint.  The  fine 
old  oak  door  at  the  entrance  is  perforated  by  bullets — signs 
of  the  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  Fairfax's 
troops — the  shots  having  probably  been  fired  when  "  Place 
Barton,"  which  adjoins   the   church,  was  taken  by  a  de- 

^  Monasticon  Dioeesis  Exoniensis. 
VOL.   XXXI.  N 
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tachment  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  besieging  Exeter,  in 
1646. 

The  font,  which  is  of  stone,  is  Perpendicular  in  style  and 
octagonal  in  form.  The  following  shields  are  cut  on  four  of 
its  sides,  viz. : — 

West  side, — Ermine,  3  lioncels  rampant  gules  (Chudleigh), 
South  side. — Chudleigh  impaling.  Or,  a  chevron  between 

three  escallop  shells  azure  (Trenchard). 
EoLst  side, — Sa.,  a  bend  or  betw.  6  fountains  ppr.  {Stourton), 
North  side. — Chudleigh  impaling  Stourton, 

Near  the  font  is  a  handsomely  carved  oak  chair;  and 
some  of  the  bench-ends  are  also  carved  with  shields  of  arms, 
among  which  the  following  occur : — 

(1)  A  lion  rampant. 

(2)  A  chev.  betw.  2  fountains  impaling  a  chev.  betw.  2 

escallop  shells. 

(3)  Ermine,   a  lion   rampant,  impaling  a  bend  betw.  3 

fountains  in  chief,  an  escallop  shell  in  base. 

(4)  A  lion  sejant  gardant. 

In  the  upper  lights  of  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  there 
are  a  number  of  shields  in  old  coloured  glass  of  considerable 
interest.    They  are  as  follows : — 

I.  East  window  of  noi^th  aisle. 

(a)  Or,  3  torteaux  (Courtenay). 

(h)  Az.,  3  shovellers'  heads  erased  {Edmond  Lacy^  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  1420-1455). 
Part  of  this  shield  is  wanting. 

(c)  Quarterly.     First,  quarterly  (1)  and   (4)  Argent,  an 

eagle  displayed  (Monthermer) ;  (2)  and  (3)  Argent, 
3  fusils  in  fess  gules  (Montacute).  Second.  Gules, 
a  saltire  argent,  a  label  of  3  points  azure  (Neville). 
The  third  as  the  second,  and  the  fowth  as  the  first. 

(d)  Or,  3  torteaux,  a  label  of  3  points  azure,  each  point 

charged  with  3  annulets  azure.  (Peter  Courtenay, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  1478-86,  when  he  was  translated 
to  Winchester.) 

II.  The  most  easterly  window  in  the  north  wall. 

(a)  Missing. 

(6)  Ermine,  on  a  cross  gu.  5  bezants  (^i^.  Auhyn)  impaling, 
Ermine,  3  lioncels  rampant  gules  (Chudleigh). 
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(c)  Ghvdleigh  (as  above)  impaling,  Gules,  a  saltire  vair^, 
between  12  billets  or  {Chamjpemoun)? 

{d)  Gules,  5  fusils  in  bend  argent,  a  label  of  3  points 
azure  (RcdegK). 

III.  The  second  window  in  north  wall, 

(a)  Argent,  a  chev.  betw.  3  talbots'  heads  sa.  (Talbot)^ 

impaling  (Chvdleigh), 

(b)  Argent,  3  lions  rampant  gules,  within  a  bordure  en- 

grailed sa.  (Kirkham)  impaling  {Ghvdleigh), 

(c)  Argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  gules,  betw.  3  leopards* 

faces  azure  (Goplestone)  impaling — Gules,  fretty  a 
canton  argent  (Hawley).^ 

(d)  Or,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  an  annulet  argent  for  difier- 

ence  (Pomeroy)  impaling  (Ghudleigh), 

The  lower  lights  of  this  window  (III.)  contain  several 
pieces  of  old  glass,  among  which  are  a  portion  of  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Annunciation,  viz.,  the  angel  Gabriel  holding 
a  scroll  inscribed,  "Ave  gra  plena  dins  tecum,"  and  a  head- 
less figure  holding  a  rod  or  staff,  probably  a  bishop. 

IV.  The  third  window  in  north  wall, 

{a)  Ghudleigh  impaling,  Sa.,  a  bend  or,  betw.  6  fountains 
ppr.  (Stourton), 

(b)  Ghudleigh  impaling,  quarterly  (1)  and  (4)  Arg.,  a  chev. 

sa.  between  3  cocks  {Cockworthy  or  Gookworthy); 
(2)  and  (3),  Sable,  a  chev.  ermine  betw.  3  barnacle 
birds  arg.  (  Wyke).^ 

(c)  Ghudleigh  impaling,  quarterly  (1)  and  (4)  Arg.,  a  chev. 

engrailed  gu.  betw.  3  leopards'  faces  az.  (Gople- 
stone) \  (2)  and  (3)  Arg.,  a  chev.  betw.  3  talbots' 
heads  sa.  {Talbot).^ 

(d)  Ghudleigh  impaling,  Arg.,  3  Moors'  heads  couped  sa. 

{Ganynges)? 

^  This  shield  is  not  in  the  top  light  like  the  others,  but  has  been  worked 
into  one  of  the  lower  lights  of  this  window. 

'  Lysons,  p.  clxvij. 

^  These  are  the  arms  of  Hewis,  whose  heiress  m.  Hauley,  and  whose  arms 
were  assumed  by  Hauley.  (Lysons,  p.  clxvj. ) 

*  These  are  the  arms  of  Bumellf  assumed  by  Wyke,  {Gf,  Lysons,  p.  clxij.) 

'  Lysons,  p.  clxvij. 

^  Some  of  the  arms  in  the  first  three  windows  of  the  north  wall  have  the 
names  of  the  bearers  written  in  black-letter  characters  under  them,  but  owing 
to  plaster  and  whitewash  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  decipher  them.  Under 
the  arms  of  Talbot  (IIL  a)  the  name  **  Copledon'*  is  given  ;  and  under  those 
of  Cockworthy  quartered   with    fFyke  (IV.    6),   the   n&me   *^  Topky  If"  or 

N  2 
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V.  The  fourth  window  in  north  wall. 

The  fourth  window  contains  shields  charged  with  the  i 
of  S.  Matthew  and  the  lion  of  S.  Mark.  The  other 
emblems  of  the  evangelists — ^the  winged  bull  and  the  ( 
— were  no  doubt  at  one  time  also  in  this  window,  but 
have  disappeared.  The  winged  bull  is  now  at  the  Eec 
It  had  been  worked  into  the  east  window  of  the  chancel 
was  removed  thence  when  the  present  east  window 
erected. 

VI.  The  fifth  window  in  north  wall. 

The  fifth  window  contains  the  emblems  of  the  Pas 
namely,  the  scourging-pillar  crowned  with  a  cock,  scourj 
whips,  a  jug  and  basin,  and  a  shallow  vessel  with  two  s 
(?  for  the  vinegar) ;  also,  a  chalice  and  the  host,  in  an 
light. 

In  one  of  the  windows  of  the  south  wall   there 
fragment  of  old  glass  with  the  letter  "  E "  on  it ;  prol 
the  third  letter  of  the  legend  "  I.  N.  R  I." 

This  completes  the  list  of  old  glass  in  the  church. 

The  screen  is  Perpendicular  in  style.  In  desig 
resembles  most  of  the  Devonshire  screens  of  this  p< 
There  is  the  usual  cornice  of  birds  pecking  at  bunch 
grapes  over  eight  arches  filled  with  open  tracery-^ 
beneath  which  are  thirty-two  panels,  each  painted  o 
western  face,  with  figures.  The  following  is  a  descri 
of  these  paintings,  the  second  column  of  the  list  she 
to  whom  Mr.  0.  E.  Keyser^  assigns  each  figure.  The; 
taken  in  order,  beginning  at  the  north  end. 

1.  A  Pope  holding  a  book  .         .     .     S.  Gregory. 

2.  A  Cardiual 

3.  A  Bishop 

4.  A  Priest 

5.  Female  with  keys 

6.  S.  Michael  with  a  shield 

(Arg.  a  cross  patonce  gu.) 

7.  Female  with  palm 

8.  Pope  with  Anchor 

9.  S.  Mark  with  Lion 
10.  S.  Matthew  with  At)gel 


S.  Jerome. 

.     S.  Ambrose. 

.     S.  Augustine. 

.     S.  Petronilla. 

S.  Michael  and  Sat 

.  S.  Dorothy. 

.  S.  Clement. 

.  S.  Mark. 

.  S.  Matthew. 


^^  Wykylf"  appears.  The  arms  of  Topcliffe^  however,  are  Or,  a  fe» 
3  mullets  sa.  (See  Baring-Gould's  and  Twioge's  Armory  of  the  h 
Counties f  1898,  p.  45.)  In  IV.  (c)  Coplestone  is  quartered  with 
Perhaps  some  branch  of  the  Coplestone  family  assumed  the  arms  of  ^ 
hence  their  name  appearing  under  the  arms  of  Talbot.  The  Tdbo 
appear  originally  to  have  been  those  of  Hall.  (See  Lysons,  p.  clxvij. ) 
^  Archoeologia,  Ivi. 
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11. 

S.  Luke  with  Bull 

.     .     S.  Luke, 

12. 

S.  John  with  Chalice  . 

S.  John. 

13. 

Priest  with  crozier 

.     .     1 S.  Erasmus. 

14. 

Female  with  sword  and  book  .        Female  saint  with  scimitar. 

15. 

Priest  with  book 

.     .     S.  Stephen. 

16. 

Female  with  scythe     . 

.     .     S.  Sidwell. 

17. 

Bishop  with  comb  and  crozier . 

.     .     S.  Blaise. 

18. 

Female  with  sword  and  book  . 

.     .     S.  Catherine. 

19. 

Archbishop  with  patriarchal  cross 

and 

book.          .             .             .         . 

.     .     Archbishop. 

20. 

Female  with  cross 

.     .     S.  Margaret. 

21. 

S.  John  with  Agnus  Dei 

.     .     S.  John  Baptist 

22. 

Virgin  and  Child 

.     Virgin  and  Child. 

23. 

S.  George  and  Dragon 

.     .     S.  George. 

24. 

S.  Mary  Magdalene  with  box  . 

.     .     S.  Mary  Magdalene. 

25. 

S.  Anthony  with  pig  and  Tau  cross 

{  on 

shoulder     . 

.     .     S.  Anthony. 

26. 

Female  with  arrow 

.     .     S.  Ursula. 

27. 

Bishop  with  winch 

.     .     S.  Leodegar. 

28. 

Saint  with  pincers  holding  a  tooth  . 

.     S.  Appollonia. 

29. 

Bishop  with  crozier     . 

.     .     A  Bishop. 

30. 

Female  with  book 

.     .     S.  Laurence. 

31. 

S.  Sebastian  pierced  with  arrows 

.     .     S.  Sebastian. 

32. 

Female  with  scythe     . 

.     .     S.  SidwelJ. 

Twenty-nine  of  these  figures  are  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation,  but  the  last  three  are  without  their  heads,  the 
screen  having,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  cut  away  to  give 
access  to  the  pulpit,  which  originally  stood  against  the  south 
end  of  the  screen. 

A  parclose-screen  divides  the  chancel  from  the  Lady 
Chapel,  and  on  the  south  face  of  this  screen  there  is  a 
representation  of  the  meeting  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and 
round  the  figures  a  scroll  inscribed — 

^'Et  exultavit  infans  in  utero  ejus." 

On  the  panel  next  to  this  there  is  a  half-length  male 
figure  with  a  scroll  over  his  head  inscribed — 

"  Elizabeth  sterilis  peprit.'' 

On  the  other  southern  faces  of  the  panels  of  the  parclose 
screen,  and  on  the  eastern  faces  of  the  panels  of  the  rood- 
screen,  scrolls  without  any  lettering  are  sketched  in,  indicat- 
ing probably  that  it  was  intended  to  cover  these  panels  also 
with  paintings,  but  they  were  apparently  never  completed. 

Paintings  on  the  inner  or  chancel  sides  of  screens  are  not 
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common  in  Devon,  although  there  are  instances   of  it  at 
Buckland-in-the-Moor  and  at  Bridford. 

The  space  enclosed  by  the  rood  and  parclose  screens  at  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  traditionally  known  as  the 
"Lady  Chapel."  It  contains  a  modern  altar  and  the  old 
piscina.  Seven  of  the  panels  of  the  rood  and  parclose 
screens  inside  this  chapel  are  embellished,  each  with  a  half- 
length  male  figure  painted  in  black  and  white  on  a  red 
ground,  in  the  costume  of  the  fifteenth  century,  their  faces 
slightly  tinted. 

There  is  much  controversy  as  to  whom  these  paintings  are 
intended  to  represent.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  may 
be  portraits  of  members  of  the  Chudleigh  family,  who  were 
patrons  of  the  living  and  great  benefactors  of  the  church, 
some  of  whom  lie  buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  male 
figure  previously  referred  to  on  the  chancel  side  of  the 
parclose-screen  is  similar  in  character  to  these  seven,  so  that 
there  are  altogether  eight  of  this  class.  They  are  said  to  be 
the  work  of  Flemish  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are 
very  spirited  representations,  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation ;  and,  moreover,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
subjected  to  any  form  of  restoration.  Each  figure  has  a 
scroll  over  it,  bearing  one  of  the  following  legends  in  black 
letters  with  red  capitals,  viz. : — 

1.  Maria  virgo  concipiet. 

2.  Et  vocabitur  Emanuell. 

3.  Surgite,  Nolite,  Timers. 

4.  Lex  per  Moisen  signata  est. 

5.  Et  procete  per  Elyam. 

6.  Celi  apti  ....  t  su  ....  tjii. 

7.  Omnes  resurgent  in  novissima  tuba. 

On  the  eastern  faces  of  the  panels  of  the  doors  leading 
from  the  north  aisle  into  the  Lady  Chapel  there  are  two 
paintings.  In  the  first  the  angel  Gabriel  is  shown  with 
a  chaplet  round  her  head,  a  sceptre  in  her  right  hand,  and 
wings  on  her  back,  and  a  scroll  round  her  bearing  these 
words :  "  Ave  Maria  Gracia  Plena  Dominus  tecum."  In 
the  second  the  Virgin  Mary  is  represented  with  a  nimbus, 
kneeling  before  a  small  desk,  with  a  book  on  it.  The  scroll 
round  this  figure  has  the  legend,  **Ecce  ancilla  Dni  fiat 
michi  sedin  verbu  tuu." 

The  Elizabethan  pulpit  of  carved  wood,  for  a  long  time 
disused,  has  now  been  replaced  in  very  nearly  its  original 
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position  at  the  south  end  of  the  screen.  To  it  is  affixed  an 
iron  sand-glass  stand,  and  over  it  is  an  elaborate  sounding- 
board  or  canopy. 

In  the  chancel  there  is  a  piscina  in  the  south  wall,  and 
near  it  an  aumbry  or  credence. 

In  the  late  rector's  (Dr.  Dennett's)  time  an  altar-tomb, 
with  a  cross  on  the  slab,  was  discovered,  built  up  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel,  beneath  one  of  the  windows,  its 
east  end  projecting  into  the  piscina.  It  was  opened  out,  but 
its  history  is  unknown.  A  stone  shelf  has  been  fixed  to  it, 
which  is  now  used  as  sedilia. 

The  rood-loft  has  been  removed,  but  the  staircase  leading 
to  it  is  in  the  south  wall  near  the  end  of  the  screen. 

We  come  now  to  the  monuments  in  the  church.  The 
principal  of  these  is  a  large  seventeenth-century  erection, 
made  of  wood,  painted  and  gilded,  and  fixed  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  excellence  of  the  heraldic  shields  painted  on  it.  It 
consists  of  two  pillars,  decorated  with  crossed  scythes  and 
an  hour-glass,  and  surmounted  by  two  pinnacles  with  a 
semicircular  head  between,  on  which  is  painted  a  shield 
of  arms  in  the  uncommon  form  of  a  hemisphere,  with  the 
following  eight  quarterings,®  viz. : — 

(1)  Ermine,  3  lioncels  rampant  gu.  (Ghudleigh), 

(2)  Azure,  3  bendlets  argent  {Merton), 

(3)  Or,   on   a  chevron   azure  3   cinquefoils   of  the  field 

{tStretchleigh), 

(4)  Argent,  a  chevron  ermine  between  3  barnacle  birds 

sable  ( Wyke  of  Bindon)} 

(5)  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules  (Nonant), 

(6)  Sable,  3  lions  rampant  argent  (Frous), 

(7)  Or,  on  a  chevron  azure,  between  3  roses  gules,  3  leaves 

of  the  field  (Gould  or  Golde). 

(8)  Ermine,  3  lioncels  rampant  gu.  {Chiodleigh), 

Above  the  shield  is  a  helmet  with  the  crest  of  the 
Chudleighs: — on  a  wreath  a  savage  ppr.,  a  garland  about 
liis  head,  a  bugle  horn  hanging  on  a  string  from  his  shoulder, 
on  his  left  side,  his  left  arm  bent,  and  in  his  right  hand  a 

'  Owing  to  the  position  and  the  pecaliarity  of  the  shield  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  make  out  these  arms.  With  the  help  of  some  notes  kindly  lent 
me  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Cotton,  I  am  enabled  to  give  them  completely.  I  take 
tnis  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Cotton  for  the 
receipt  of  much  valuable  aid  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

*  liYsoNs,  p.  clxij.     Rogers'  Sepuldiral  Effigies^  p.  134. 
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Hercules  club  ppr.  On  each  side  the  supporters — ^two 
savages  ppr. — and  below  the  motto,  "A  Deo  prudentia  et 
potentia." 

Under  this  shield  there  are  twenty-five  other  coats  of  arms 
showing  the  various  matrimonial  alliances  of  the  Chudleighs, 
arranged  with  Sir  George  Chudleigh's  coat  in  the  centre,  and 
twelve  of  the  others,  placed  on  each  side  of  it  in  two  vertical 
lines  of  six  each.  The  centre  coat  is  Ermine,  3  lioncels 
rampant  gules,  on  a  canton  argent,  a  sinister  hand  couped 
at  the  wrist  of  the  second  (for  Sir  George  Chudleigh)  im- 
paling— Argent,  a  chevron  between  3  conies  couchant  sable 
(for  Strode) — Sir  George  having  married  Mary,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Strode,  Knt,  of  Newnham,  and  a 
sister  of  William  Strode,  one  of  the  five  members  whom 
Charles  I.  tried  to  arrest  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  other  twenty-four  shields  are  as  follows,  taken  in 
vertical  order,  viz. — Chudleigh  impaling — 

(1)  Or,  3  negroes'  heads,  sable  {Canynges). 

(2)  Quarterly — (1)  and  (4)  Arg.,  a  chev.  sa.,  betw.  3  cocks 

sa.  {Cockworthy) ;  (2)  and  (3)  Sa.,  a  chev.  ermine, 
betw.  3  barnacle  birds  arg.  (Wyke). 

(3)  Or,  a  lion  rampant  gu.,  a  bordure  invecked  of   the 

second  (Fomeroy). 

(4)  Arg.,  2  glaziers'  irons  in  saltire  sa.,  betw.  4  pears  pend- 

ant gu.  (Kelloway), 

(5)  Arg.,  a  chev.  sa.,  betw.  3  round  buckles  gu.  {Fitzwcdtery 

(6)  Azure,  a  cinquefoil  ermine  {Ashley). 

(7)  Gu.,  a  saltire  vaire,  betw.  12  billets  or  {Champernoun), 

(8)  Or,  a  chev.,  betw.  3  escallop  shells  az.  {Trenchard),^ 

(9)  Arg.,   a    chev.   engrailed  betw.   3  leopards*    faces  a^^ 

{Goplestone), 

(10)  Sa.,  3  lions  rampant  arg.  (Pr<ms). 

(11)  Vair^,  az.  and  arg.  (Beauchamp  of  Somerset). 

(12)  Arg.,  a  lion  rampant  gu.  (Nonant).^ 

(13)  Az.,  3  bendlets  arg.  (Merton). 

(14)  Barry  of  six,  vair?  and  gu.  {Beaumont  of  Gittesham.) 

(15)  Arg.,   3  lions  rampant  gu.,   a  bordure    engrailed  ^^ 

{Kirhham). 

(16)  Sa.,  a  bend  or,  betw.  6  fountains  ppr.  (Stourton). 

(17)  Gu.,  3  dexter  arms  joined  at  the  shoulder  in  triangle   <^^ 

{Tremaine  of  CoUington  and  CoUacombe). 

'  These  anns  were  quartered  by  Tremayne  of  WoUacombe. 
*  This  may  also  be  the  coat  of  Stretchley,    See  Armory  of  the  WesCe^"'^' 
CourUieSf  p.  43. 
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(18)  Arg.,  a  fess  indented,  per  fess  indented  vert  and  sa., 

betw.  2  barrulets  of  the  first  and  second  (Hody). 

(19)  Sa.,  3  swords  in  pile  arg.,  the  hilts  or  (Fawlet). 

(20)  Gu.,  a  chev.  or,  betw.  3  roses  arg.  (Wadham), 

(21)  Or,  on  a  chev.  az.,  3  cinquefoils  of  the  field  (Stretchley 

of  Dorset). 

(22)  Arg.,  2  bars  az.,  over  all  an  eagle  displayed  with  2 

heads  gu.  (Speke  of  Somerset). 

(23)  Arg.,  a  chev.  sa.,  betw.  3  conies  couchant  sa.  (Strode). 

(24)  Az.,  a  bend  engrailed  arg.  cotised  or  (Fortescue). 

It  will  be  observed  that  six  of  these  coats  also  appear  in 
the  windows  of  the  north  aisle. 
The  inscription  on  this  monument  is  as  follows: — 

"Beneath  this  Structure  lies  buried  the  Body  of  S^  George 
Chudleigh,  Barronett,  who  died  the  15*^  day  of  January  1657  & 
was  buried  the  2P^  day  of  the  same  Month  and  also  the  Body 
of  the  Lady  Mary  Chudleigh  his  wife  the  eldest  daughter  of 
S'  William  Strode  of  Newingham  in  the  County  of  Devon, 
Knight ;  from  whom  descended  nine  sons  &  nine  daughters. 

Skull 
"Absorpta  est  Mors  and  ad  victoriam." 

crossed  bones. 

In  the  floor,  immediately  below  Sir  George  Chudleigh's 
monument,  now  covered  up  with  the  modern  wooden  flooring 
of  the  Lady  Chapel,  there  is  a  flat  stone  with  this  inscription, 
incised  in  black-letter  characters : — 

(1)  Ano  Domini  1598  y«  5  of  Aug 

(2)  Ano  Regni  Elizse  40  here  was  buried  y® 

Wor"  Alice 

(3)  Gilbard  mother  of  Dame 

(4)  Dorothy  Speke  y®  wife  of  S"^  George  Speke,  Knight 

&  gramo  to 
Eliza  their  daughter 

first  wife  to  John 
Chudleigh  Eequier 

who  had  issue 
George.  Joh.  Robt. 
Bridget  &  DoroV® 

Below  are  the  arms,  much  worn,  which  appear  to  be: — 
*/0n  a  chev.  betw.  3  hurts  (or  annulets)  as  many  estoiles, 
a  chief  charged  with  3  cinquefoils." 

The  lines  numbered  (1)  to  (4)  are  round  the  four  edges  of 
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the  stone,  and  the  remainder  of  the  inscription  with  the 
shield  of  arms  in  the  centre.* 

In  the  north  aisle  there  is  a  granite  slab,  inscribed,  "  Here 
lyeth  the  body  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  who  died 
....  and  was  buried  the  XVth  of  July,  1668."  [The  arms 
of  Chudleigh  impaling  Fortescue.] 

At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  there  is  a  slab  in  the  floor 
inscribed :  —  Misericordias 

Domini  cantabo 

in  seterne 

Kichardus  Chad : 

leigh  filius  meus 

secundus  dilec  : 

tus  natus  Octo  18. 

....  obiit  .... 

10  July  . .  88  sepultus 

Eesurrectionis  spe 

non  frustra  nascitur 

qui  bene  moritur  me 

mors  est  natalis  glorisB 

immortalitatis  et  vitsB  eterne 

Eesurgam^ 

In  the  main  aisle  there  is  a  brass  with  a  semicircular  head, 
on  which  is  engraved  a  skull,  and  round  it  the  text,  "In 
Death,  In  Life,"  and  below  it  the  inscription,  "Hear  lyeth 
Willyam  Honnywill  6  son  of  Mathew  Honiwill  and  Joane 
his  wyfe  Decesed  the  1  of  November  Ano  Domini  1614" 
In  the  two  lower  corners  of  the  brass  there  are  an  anchor  and 
crossed  bones  respectively. 

The  following  slabs  are  also  in  the  floor  of  the  nave : — 

1)  Peter  BeviUe  d.  June  1653 
J2)  Mathew  Honywill  d.  9"^  Dec.  A»»o  Doni  1600 
(3)  Hugo  Cadbury  d.  "  7^^  y«  20"^"  and  Mary 
his  wife  who  died  "  8^  y«  11*»»  1658  " 
(4)  Here  lyeth  y®  Body 
of  Jasper  Symons 
of  this  parish  who  died 
y«  13*^  day  of  Sept  1736 
aged  75 
Here  lies  y*  Body 
of  Elizabeth  y*  wife 
of  Jasper  Symons  who 
died  25*^  February  172f 

*  For  this  inscription  and  the  above  particulars  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  R.  W. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Boscoe  Gibbs,  who  made  copies  of  it  before  it  was  covered  up. 

^  This  inscription  is  much  worn  and  now  almost  illegible.  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  E.  W.  Cotton  for  the  use  of  his  copy. 


I 
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On  the  north  wall  there  is  a  tablet  inscribed : — 

'^UnderDeath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  William  Godfrey 
who  died  the  20***  day  of  October  1798,  aged  65  years.  Also  the 
remains  of  Mary  Godfrey  his  wife  who  died  the  30"*  day  of  July 
1797,  aged  61  years. 

"  This  monument  is  erected  to  their  memory  by  their  only  child 
in  testimony  of  her  filial  affection." 

On  the  south  wall  there  is  a  tablet  of  Devonshire  marble 
to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Medland,  d.  1777 ;  Anne,  his 
wife,  d.  1794 ;  and  Mary  Nosworthy,  their  daughter,  d.  1763. 

The  Boyal  arms,  dated  1735,  are  on  the  north  wsdl. 

The  Chudleighs  of  Ashion, 

The  Chudleighs  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Ashton  from 
1320  to  1745,  or  upwards  of  four  centuries.    Their  home 
was  called  "Place"  or  "Place  Barton,"  and  the  remains  of 
it — once  an  extensive    dwelling — lie   just    below,  to    the 
westward   of   the   church.      The   main   building  has   been 
pulled  down,  but  the  plan  of  it  is  still  traceable  in  parts 
from  the  foundations,  which  run  across  the  present  farm- 
yard into  the  kitchen  garden.     The  old  kitchen,  with  its 
ample  chimney  and  four  ovens,  is  still  there ;  and  at  right 
angles  to  it,  and  connected  with  it  by  an  old  arch  and  doorway, 
is  another  room  with  a  large  arched  fireplace.     This  doorway 
was  the  gate  leading  into  the  garden  of  "  Place,"  the  area  of 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  eastward  of  it.     The  greater  part 
of  the  bam  is  also  the  original  building,  and  on  all  sides 
of  the  farmyard  may  be  seen  the  stone  arches  taken  from 
the   old  house   and  built  into  the  stables  and  cowhouses, 
which  were  erected  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.     It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  materials  recovered  in  pulling  down 
the  old  house  were  used  for  the  construction  of  the  Haldon 
Belvidere.     There  was  an  extensive  deer  park  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  and  where  the  orchard  now  stands  there 
was  a  lake,  filled  up  about  seventy  years  ago,  the  site  of 
which  is  clearly  marked  by  the  depression  in  the  ground. 
Briefly  stated,  the  history  of  the  manor  is  as  follows : — 
William  the  Conqueror  gave  it  to  Sir  Hervius  de  Helion. 
After   seven   descents  it  passed   by  marriage  to  Sir   Fulk 
Ferrers,  Knt.,  thence  to  the  Prous,  of  Gidleigh,  one  of  whom, 
Thomasine  Prous,  in  a.d.  1320,  married  a  John  Chudleigh, 
and  thus  brought  the  manor  of  Ashton  to  the  Chudleighs — 
a  family  that  had  flourished  for  many  generations  at  Broad 
Clyst 
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In  the  Visitation  of  1620,  John  Chudleigh,  the  third  in 
descent,  is  shown  as  having  married  an  heiress  of  Martin. 
His  grandson  married  a  co-heiress  of  Nonant.  Christopher, 
the  ninth  in  descent,  married  Christiana,  daughter  and  heir 
of  William  Stretchley,  of  Stretchley,  near  Ermington.  They 
had  a  son  John,  who,  following  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was 
beut  on  rivalling  Drake  and  Cavendish  in  sailing  round  the 
world.  He  fitted  out  a  large  expedition  at  Plymouth  en- 
tirely at  his  own  cost,  selling  his  estates  at  Broad  Clyst  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds.  The  expedition  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  the  5th,  August  1589,  and  consisted  of  three 
ships.  Misfortune  attended  him  from  the  beginning,  for 
twelve  days  after  sailing  one  of  the  ships,  the  Delight, 
parted  company,  during  a  gale,  from  the  rest  of  the  squadron, 
and  was  finally  wrecked  on  the  French  coast.  Only  four 
of  her  crew  were  saved,  and  ultimately  returned  to  England. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  fate  of  the  other  ships  and  John 
Chudleigh;  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  all  lost  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.^ 

John  Chudleigh  was  only  twenty-five  years  old  when  he 
perished,  but  he  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Speke,  of  White  Lacking- 
ton,  in  Somerset,  he  left  issue  two  sons — George  and  John — 
who  both  became  eminent  in  their  day. 

George  was  left  a  minor  at  his  father's  death,  but  his 
education  was  carefully  attended  to  by  his  guardians,  and  he 
turned  out  a  most  polished  gentleman.  His  estates  also 
were  skilfully  managed  by  his  trustees,  so  that  by  the  time 
he  came  of  age  he  came  in  for  a  considerable  fortune, 
notwithstanding  the  drain  on  them  due  to  his  father. 
George  sat  in  Parliament  in  1640,  and  in  the  Civil  War 
at  first  sided  with  the  Parliamentary  party.  He  raised  and 
commanded  several  troops  of  horse,  with  which  he  joined 
the  forces  of  Sir  Ealph  Hopton.  In  1643,  however,  he 
offered  his  services  to  his  Sovereign  at  Oxford,  which  were 
accepted,  from  which  time  he  used  his  influence  in  the  West 
in  furthering  the  Eoyal  cause.  He  was  created  a  baronet  by 
Charles  I.  in  1622,  and  dying  in  1657,  was  buried  at 
Ashton,  as  it  is  recorded  on  his  monument  in  the  church, 
described  above.  In  1643  he  published  a  declaration,  giving 
his  reasons  for  going  over  to  the  Eoyalists,  of  which  Prince 
gives   a   copy.^      "Place   Barton"   was   garrisoned    by   Sir 

^  For  a  full  account  of  John  Chudleigh  and  this  expedition,  see  a  paper 
entitled  "An  Elizabethan  Adventurer,"  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Cotton,  in  Macmillan 
for  January,  1896.  '  Prince's  Worthies^  second  edition,  p.  217. 
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George  for  the  King;  but  it  was  taken  by  a  detachment 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  army,  then  investing  Exeter,  and 
became  a  Parliamentary  outpost  on  the  3rd  January,  1646. 

Sir  Greorge's  brother  John,  the  second  son  of  the  John 
Chudleigh  who  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  on  the  1st 
September,  1625,  and  distinguished  himself  chiefly  at  sea. 
He  commanded  the  Rainbow  in  the  Earl  of  Essex's  naval 
expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1625,  and  accompanied  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh  in  his  last  voyage  to  the  Orinoco.^ 

Sir  George,  the  baronet,  had  a  son  James,  who,  like  his 
father,  espoused  the  Parliamentary  cause  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Civil  War;  but  being  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Stratton,  16th  May,  1643,  he  was  induced  to  join 
the  Eoyalists.  He  was  killed  30th  September,  1643,  during 
the  attack  on  Dartmouth  by  Prince  Maurice. 

He  had  a  brother  John,  born  in  1606,  who  was  a  poet. 

His  brother  George,  born  in  1612,  was  the  second  baronet, 
and  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  Fortescue, 
of  Filleigh.  She  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  Ash  ton 
Church  on  the  15th  July,  1668  (see  ante).  Her  son  George 
was  the  third  baronet,  who  died  in  1719. 

The  fourth  baronet  was  his  son,  another  George,  who 
married  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Sir  William  Davie,  of 
Creedy,  baronet,  and  died  in  1738  without  male  issue, 
leaving  three  daughters  co-heiresses,  who  married  respectively 
a  Chichester,  an  Oxenden,  and  a  Prideaux. 

The  fifth  baronet  was  Sir  Thomas  Chudleigh,  a  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  who  died  without  issue  in  1741. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  John,  who  was  the  sixth 
and  last  baronet.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Ostend 
in  1745,  when  the  title  became  extinct. 

The  estates  then  passed  to  Sir  John  Chichester,  who  had 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  the 
fourth  baronet.  But  he  dying  without  issue,  they  then 
passed  to  Sir  Henry  Oxenden,  Bart.,  who  had  married  the 
second  daughter  of  Sir  George.  The  property  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Treeby  family,  but  Lord  Clifford  of 
TJgbrook  is  the  representative  of  the  Chudleighs  at  the 
present  time. 

No  account  of  the  Chudleighs,  however  brief,  would  be 
complete  without  some  notice  of  the  notorious  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh,  "Duchess  of  Kingston."  This  lady  was  the 
daughter   of  Colonel  Thomas  Chudleigh,  a  brother   of  the 

^  See  Mr.  Cotton's  paper,  "An  Elizabethan  Adventurer"  {ante). 
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fourth  baronet,  and  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Chels 
Hospital.  He  died  in  1726,  when  Elizabeth  was  five  yei 
old.  She  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Place  Barton.  Wh 
eighteen  she  was  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (mother  of  George  III.),  who  held  her  court 
Leicester  Square.  Her  beauty  attracted  the  Duke  of  Ham 
ton  (who  afterwards  married  one  of  the  beautiful  M 
Gunnings),  who  proposed  marriage  and  was  accepted,  t 
owing  to  the  intrigues  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Hanmer,  her  aui 
the  engagement  was  eventually  broken  off.  Elizabeth  nc 
became  utterly  reckless.  She  married  a  young  naval  oflBc 
the  Hon.  Augustus  Hervey,  but  in  order  that  she  show 
not  lose  her  post  of  maid  of  honour,  she  kept  the  marriage 
secret.  Later  on,  regretting  her  marriage,  she,  with  the  a 
of  some  friends,  obtained  possession  of  the  register 
marriages,  and  tore  out  the  leaf  on  which  her  marria 
was  recorded.  Soon  after  her  husband  became  Earl 
Bristol,  and  not  being  expected  to  live  long  owing  to  b 
health,  she  thought  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  pc 
as  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Bristol,  whereupon  she  tri 
to  restore  the  record.  The  Earl,  however,  did  not  die, 
was  expected,  so  she  continued  to  be  known  as  Miss  Chu 
leigh.  In  1769  she  had  the  chance  of  becoming  a  qua 
duchess,  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  a  decrepit  and  foolish  c 
man,  being  enamoured  of  her.  Notwithstanding  that  h 
husband  was  alive,  she  went  through  a  form  of  marria 
with  the  Duke,  and  reached  the  summit  of  her  ambitic 
He  shortly  after  died  and  left  her  his  immense  fortui 
An  inquiry  into  the  legality  of  the  marriage  being  institut 
by  the  legitimate  heirs,  she  was  tried  for  bigamy  in  tl 
House  of  Peers  and  found  guilty,  but  pleading  privilege 
a  peer's  wife  she  was  discharged  without  punishment.  Aft 
this  she  went  abroad,  and  her  subsequent  life  was  in  keepii 
with  her  previous  adventures. 
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BY   T.    N.    BRUSHFIBLD,    M.D.,    F.8.A. 
(Read  at  Qreat  Torrington,  Aagust,  1899.) 


The  present  paper  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
assistance  rendered  to  the  local  poor  of  the  parish  of  East 
Budleigh,  as  well  as  to  that  alien  class  who  sought  charitable 
aid  within  its  boundaries ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  a 
type  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poorer  members  of  the 
community  were  aided  in  the  rural  parishes  of  this  county, 
extending  from  the  earliest  records  we  possess  down  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period. 

It  includes,  as  far  as  is  obtainable,  an  account  of  all 
receipts  from  various  sources  that  have  been  collected  towards 
this  object,  with  full  details  of  the  disbursements  in  money 
and  kind  that  have  been  bestowed,  not  only  upon  the  poor 
residing  within  the  parish,  but  also  upon  that  large  class  of 
aUens  comprising  beggars,  vagrants,  and  wayfarers  generally. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  a  complete  history  of 
poor  relief,  all  that  is  aimed  at  being  to  give  the  results  of  a 
careful  examination  of  our  local  records,  and  to  assist  in 
illustrating  and  explaining  them  from  similar  records  of 
other  places,  both  neighbouring  and  distant.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  our  parochial  books  that  have  been  examined : — 

1.  Parish  Commonplace  Book,  1561-1690.  (Par.  C.-Pl.  Bk.) 

2.  Church  Wardens'  Accounts,  1663-1836.  (Ch.  W.  Ace.) 

3.  Parish  Gift  Money  Book,      1674-1704.  (Par.  G.  M.  Bk.) 

4.  Overseers'  Accounts,  1691-1768.  (Overs.  Ace.) 

5.  Vestry  Book,  1819-1833.  (Vest.  Bk.) 

6.  Select  Vestry  Book,  1822-1827.  HSel.  Vest.  Bk.) 

The  first-named  book  dates  back  to  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  all  the  entries  of  that  century  relate 

^  From  the  circumstance  of  the  parochial  officers'  period  of  duty  coveriDg 
portions  of  two  years,  their  respective  accounts  record  each  year  thus — 
1569-70  ;  but  in  this  paper  the  earlier  year  is  the  one  noted. 
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solely  to  the  lists  of  parish  officers.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  remainiDg  books  do  not  commence  with  the 
same  year,  but  this  and  other  omissions  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  supplied  from  the  records  of  other  places,  more  es- 
pecially from  the  Wardens'  Accounts  of  Woodbury,  which 
commence  about  135  years  prior  to  those  of  East  Budleigh. 
We  may  feel  assured  that  the  aids  and  grants  to  the  suffer- 
ing poor  registered  in  the  former  are  but  a  reflex  of  similar 
acts  for  kindred  objects  that  were  simultaneously  made  in 
this  parish  throughout  the  same  period. ^ 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  while  nearly  all  information 
respecting  relief  to  the  local  poor  is  derived  from  the  Over- 
seers' Accounts,  that  of  the  alien  poor  is  obtained  from  the 
Churchwardens*  Books. 

A.      LOCAL  POOR. 

The  first  aid  to  notice  consists  of  gifts  during  life  and 
legacies  at  death,  as  shown  in  the  following  list,  which 
includes  the  names  of  all  donors  yet  discovered,  arranged 
in  chronological  order. 

I.    Charitable  Gifts  and  Legacies. 

1.  William  Leaye,  "  M^  there  was  distributed  amonge  the 
poore  the  xxviij***  daye  of  October  beinge  sondaye  An°  Dm*? 
1599  by  Samuell  Becke  vie'  &  the  ou*?  seers  for  the  poore,  of 
the  gifte  of  one  Willm  Leaye  late  of  Dartmouth  in  the 
County  of  Devon  Blacksmyth  decessed,  .  .  .  xxs."^ 

The  name  of  the  donor  does  not  appear  in  our  parish 
books,  but  the  Burial  Eegister  contains  these  notices  of 
members  of  the  same  family : — 

"  1594.     Roger  Leaye  .  .         .     26  of  March. 

1601.     Martha  Leaye." 

2.  Rev.  Banduljph  Willington.  "M^  there  was  .  .  .  given 
amonge  the  poore  the  xxiij***  daye  of  December  1599,  by  the 
ou?  seers  for  the  poore  of  the  gifts  of  Eandall  Willington 
vie'  late  of  Litleham  decessed  the  some  of  vj*  viij^."* 

"  Eandulph  Willington  was  instituted  Vicar  of  Littleham, 
Nov.  20,"  1577,  and  was  succeeded  in  1599  by  Symon 
Peake.* 

'  Much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  paper  has  been  supplied  by 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Green,  the  Vicar,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Palmer,  one  of  the 
Churchwardens. 

8  Par.  O.-PL  Bk. 

*  Ihid. 

»  Memorials  of  Exmouthj  Rev.  W.  Wbbb  (1872),  10. 
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3.  GHlbert  Kerrull.  "  M^  there  was  .  .  .  given  amonge  the 
poore  people  of  the  pish,  .  .  .  about  Whit  sondaye  1603  the 
some  of  flfyve  Shillings  by  the  last  will  &  testam*®  of 
Gilberte  Kemell  brought  in  by  his  executor  Bichard  Kemell 
his  Sonne  &  disburssed  by  the  overseers  &  by  M'  Thorns 
Heame  Cleric  Vicar  there,  &  by  Eichard  Conant  Phillip 
Westcott  &  others."^ 

The  name  of  "Gilb*®  Kemell"  appears  in  the  Wardens' 
List  of  1584,  as  Collector  in  1597,  and  in  the  Eate  list  of 
1600.     Extracts  from  the  Burial  Begister : — 

"  1603.     Agnes  Kemell         .  .         .     20  of  April!. 

Bobert  Kemell        .  .     22  of  April! 

Gilbert  Kemell        .  5  of  May e." 

4.  Richard  Duke,  "  about  the  year  1607,  gave  by  deed,  a 
house  and  garden  situate  in  this  parish,  to  be  used  as  a  poor 
house,  to  which  purpose  these  premises  are  at  present 
(c.  1826)  applied."^  An  account  of  it  will  be  found  post 
under  the  heading  of  '*  Workhouse." 

The  donor  died  on  March  12th,  1606-7,  and  was  interred 
in  Otterton  Church  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month.  He 
succeeded  to  the  estates  of  his  uncle,  Bichard  Duke  (Sheriff 
of  Devon ;  died  in  1572),  which  comprised  Otterton,  Bud- 
leigh  Syon,  and  Budleigh  Polsloe,  obtained  in  1540,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries ;  and  Hayes,  which  bad  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  for  many  generations. 

In  "  a  general  rate  of  the  malte  money  due  to  the  church  " 
in  the  year  1600,  the  first  name  on  the  list  is 

**  Bichard  Duke,  Esquyre,  for  hayes   .         .     vij"."® 

5.  Philip  Westcott^  "  by  his  will,  bearing  date  30th  March, 
1624,  gave  to  the  poor  of  this  parish  the  yearly  rent  of  14s. 
to  be  paid  to  them  by  his  heir  and  executor,  and  their 
successors  for  ever ;  and  he  directed  that  if  the  said  yearly 
rent  should  be  unpaid  for  two  months  after  the  end  of  any 
year,  his  guardians  or  overseers,  with  the  collectors  for  the 
poor,  or  any  of  them,  should  levy  the  same  by  way  of 
distress,  in  the  houses  of  his  tenants  in  the  parsonage  barn 
of  Budleigh,  and  that  the  said  tenants  should  be  allowed  the 
same  in  their  yearly  rents."^ 

The  Wescott,  Westcote,  or  Westcott  family,  according  to 
Vivian's  Visitation  of  Devon,  does  not  date  back,  as  a 
Devonshire  one,   beyond  the  early  part  of   the  sixteenth 

8  Par.  C-Pl.  Bk.  ^  Public  Charities  of  Devon,  i.  175. 

8  Par.  C.-Pl.  Bk.  «  Pub.  Ch.,  i.  175. 
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century.  The  parochial  records  of  East  Budleigh  mention 
the  name  of  the  above  donor  as  the  first  who  became  a 
resident  in  this  parish,  and  this  was  probably  due  to  his 
alliance  with  a  member  of  the  Arscott  family,  who  at  that 
time  occupied  the  Manor  House  of  TidwelL  He  served  the 
office  of  Churchwarden  in  1597,  of  Collector  for  the  poor  in 
the  same  year,  and  again  in  1611,  and  his  name  is  thus 
entered  in  a  Bate  List  of  1600 : — 

"  Phillippe  Westcott       .  .  .         .     xij<^. 

The  same  for  his  owne  lande     .  .         .      vj*^."^ 

The  Burial  Register  contains  this  entry : — 

"  1624.     Phillip  Wescott  .  .     25  of  Novemb." 

The  name  of  "  Yeedith  Westcott "  is  included  in  the  list 
of  Wardens  for  the  year  1624,  although  the  pen  has  been 
run  through  it.  "Yeed  Westcott  &  her  son"  are  found 
in  the  Eate  Lists  of  1626  and  following  year,  as  ''out- 
dwellers."  She  is  believed  to  have  been  the  widow  of  the 
donor  Philip.  Several  members  of  the  family  acted  as 
parish  officers  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  On© 
bearing  the  same  Christian  name  was  Vicar  of  Sidmouth  in 
1704,  Rector  of  Musbury  in  1710,  and  was  buried  within  the 
altar  rails  of  East  Budleigh  Church  about  the  year  1711,  the 
inscription  on  his  tombstone  describing  him  as  "of  Pulhayes." 
His  wife,  who  died  in  1741,  was  buried  by  his  side.^ 

6.  Lettice  Barlet  or  Bartlett,  In  a  list  of  "  Yearlie  gifts 
given  to  the  poore  &  for  such  godlie  &  pious  uses  to  remayoe 
for  ever,"  is  this  notice : — 

''Lattice  Bartlett  vid  Decessed  hath  putt  into  the  hands  of 
feofers  George  Meco  Jo:  Bandell  &  others  some  4^  the  use  or 
interest  whereof  must  remayne  yerely  to  be  distributed  amongst 
the  poore  of  Budleigh  for  ever."^ 

This  bears  no  date,  but  was  probably  between  1620  and 
1626,  as  George  Meco  was  a  Collector  in  1618 ;  and  Jo: 
Randle  or  Randell  a  Warden  in  1623,  and  a  Collector  in 
1620.  Beyond  this  and  a  few  scattered  notes  in  some  of 
the  other  parish  books,  nothing  is  known  of  this  gift 
The  following  are  all  that  have  yet  been  found.  Ch.  W. 
Ace: — 

'*  1663.  making  the  acompt  of  the  distribution  of 
m'  wescott  guieft  and  the  widdoe  barlett 
gift  .  ....     00.00.4.'* 

1  Par.  C.-Pl.  Bk.  »  Devon  Assoc,  xxiiL  255.  »  Par.  C.-Pl.  Bk. 
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In  a  footnote  to  the  same  account  is  this  memo : — 

"Keceued  of  Tho:  Hoke  4".  9^  of  barlets  gift  which  is  de- 
Btributed." 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  several  items  in 
the  Par.  G.  M.  Bk.  :— 

**1674.  Eeceived  of  Mr.  John  Hooks  on  yt  day  of 
account  for  the  3  laste  years  interest  of 
ye  Widow  Bartlets  mony  yt  is  in  his  hand 
ye  summe  of        .  .  .         .       0.14.3. 

1675.  Eeceived  of  Mr.  John  Hooke  ye  principall 

mony  of  Bartlets  gift  .  .         .       4.  0.0. 

And  interest  for  ye  same  mony  ye  laste  year       0.  4.9." 

It  is  alluded  to  as  "  Bartlets  mony  "  in  1676,  and  again  in 
1677  and  1681,  the  amount  being  stated  as  £4  in  **the 
poores  stock,*'  and  then  it  disappears  from  the  accounts 
altogether. 

"Franc  Bartlett,"  probably  the  husband  of  Lettice  B., 
was  Warden  in  1586,  and  again  in  1613,  and  Collector  for 
the  poor  in  1600.    The  Burial  Easter  has  these  entries : — 

"1616.    ffrancis  Bartlete  .  .         .       17ofMaye. 

1617.    Lattice  Bartlett  .  .         .         6  of  Decemb.'* 

7.  John  Fowler,  of  East  Budleigh,  "  Chirurgion.**     He  was 
the  donor  of  two  separate  gifts, 
a.  This  entry  is  taken  from  the  Par.  C.-Pl.  Bk. : — 

"  M^  the  xvijth  of  Decemb  1626  Distributed  amonge 
the  poore  of  the  gift  of  Jo:  ifowller  by  his  last 
will  by  Gate  ffowler  Executrix  and  Jo:  Channon 
&  Symon  Hayman  overseers         .  .         .         xx'." 

His  will  was  proved  oh  July  18th,  1626,  and  contains  this 
clause : — 

"I  doe  give  unto  the  poore  of  the  said  Pish  of  East  Budleigh 
twenty  shillings  of  lawful  English  money  to  be  distributed  amonge 
them  at  the  discretion  of  my  Executrix  &  Overseers  here  under 
mencyoned." 

Entry  in  the  Burial  Eegister : — 

"  1626.     John  Fowler  .  .         .         8  of  July." 

6.  "  In  an  endorsement  upon  a  marriage  settlement  (found 
amongst  the  title  deeds  of  an  estate  called  Allgoods,  in  the 
parish  of  East  Budleigh,  the  property  of  Lord  EoUe),  bearing 
date  23rd  June,  1657,  it  is  stated,  that  John  Fowler  (who 
was  father  of  Eoger  Fowler,  one  of  the  parties  to  that 

o  2 
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settlement),  in  his  lifetime,  granted,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  East  Budleigh,  the  sum  of  five  marks  by  the  year 
for  ever,  charged  on  the  said  estate.  This  is  usually  called 
AUgood's  charity,  and  in  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in 
1786,  is  stated  to  have  been  given  by  John  AUgood,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  8th,  for  repairing  the  church,  and  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  estate,  in  the  conveyance  to  Lord  EoUe,  who 
purchased  it  a  few  years  ago,  is  mentioned  to  be  subject  to 
the  annual  payment  of  31  6s.  8d.  to  the  poor  of  the  parish 
of  East  Budleigh.  The  vicar  states,  that  he  has  always 
understood  that  this  annuity  was  given  for  beautifying  and 
ornamenting  the  church  only."*  Late  inquiries  have  failed  to 
elicit  any  additional  information  as  to  the  early  history  of 
this  gift,  excepting  the  following  paragraph,  undated,  but 
probably  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century : — 

"  M'.  Fowlers  heirs  by  vertue  of  a  decree  in  Chauncery  to  y*  end 
and  purpose  are  to  pay  3^**  6*  8^  P  annum  for  Algoods  Land  to 
the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  this  parish  for  ever.'*^ 

According  to  the  Par.  G.  M.  Bk.,  this  amount,  certainly 
from  1674,  was  included  in  "  ye  poores  gift  mony  " ;  and  the 
Overseers'  Accounts  show  that  from  1691,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  "  poors  money,"  and  **  Poars  Anuety,"  it  formed  one  of 
the  regular  receipts  on  behalf  of  the  poor  until  1753,  when 
it  disappears  from  this  Account,  and  until  1807  or  1808  was 
included  amongst  the  receipts  for  church  expenses.  From 
this  period  the  altered  direction  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
entire  sum  is  fully  explained  by  the  following  resolution, 
transcribed  from  the  Wardens'  Book : — 

"East  Budleigh  May  17*^  1809. 

"  Whereas  for  many  years  AUgood's  Gift  has  been  paid  in  with 
the  Church  rates  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  donor,  it  is  on 
this  day  agreed  on  by  the  Vicar,  Churchwardens  &  other  [rate] 
payers  then  present  that  for  the  future  a  separate  account  of  the 
tsaid  gift  shall  be  kept  by  the  Yicar  of  the  said  Parish  for  the 
whole  &  sole  use  of  ornamenting  &  beautifying  the  parish  Church 
of  East  Budleigh."  Signed  by  the  Vicar. 

Acting  on  this  resolution,  the  accounts  of  this  charity 
were  kept  distinct  from  the  ordinary  church  expenses,  but 
were  entered  in  the  same  book.  A  new  barrel-organ  with 
thirteen  tunes,  and  costing  six  guineas,  was  the  first  purchase. 
Other  outlays  up  to  the  year  1836  included  **  a  piece  of  Plate 

<  Pnb.  Ch.,  i.  176,  '  »  Par.  C.-Pl.  Bk. 
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for  collecting  Alms  for  the  Sacrament "  (cost  £S  lis.) ;  Music, 
Books  (some  '*  for  the  School "),  Shrubs  for  the  Churchyard, 
Altar  Services,  new  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  alterations  in 
the  gallery,  and  "  for  ornamenting  some  parts  of  the  church.*' 
The  annual  income  from  this  gift  has  varied  from  £2  14s.  8d. 
to  £3  6s.  8d.,  the  latter  amount  being  now  regularly  received. 

8.  Robert  Ih^ake,  **  by  deed  of  feoffment,  bearing  date  25th 
September  1628,  granted  to  Eichard  Duke,  and  four  others, 
and  their  heirs,  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Hulham,  in  the 
parish  of  Withycombe  Eawleigh,"  two  tenements,  "and  the 
rectory,  sheaf,  tithe  corn,  garbe,  grain,  and  profits  of  the  said 
parish,  and  a  yearly  rent  of  16s.  payable  by  Margaret  Eaw- 
leigh, widow."  The  sums  from  the  various  sources  were  to 
be  received  and  distributed  by  the  churchwardens,  sidesmen, 
and  four  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  Littleham  and  Withy- 
combe; partly  for  the  benefit  of  those  parishes,  and  partly 
for  that  of  East  Budleigh.  The  benefits  to  the  latter  "  consist 
of  a  yearly  sum  of  £7  for  a  lecturer,  which  is  paid  to  the 
vicar  of  the  parish,  and  a  yearly  sum  of  40s.  towards  the 
rehef  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,"  to  be  distributed  by  the 
churchwardens  "on  All  Saints-day,  Christmas-day,  and  the 
Sunday  before  the  Annunciation."^ 

In  the  Par.  G.  M.  Bk.,  commenced  in  1674,  this  statement 
appears  under  that  year : — 

"  Mr.  Drakes  mony  must  bee  paid  as  foUoweth 

At  Alhallowtide       .  .         .     13"  4^ 

At  Christide  .  .         .     13  4 

At  Lady  day  .         .     13  4      In  aU  40* 

^*  Mr  Drakes  mony  is  paid  &  distributed  this  year,  but  must  bee 
accounted  for  at  Littleham,  according  to  y*  order  of  y*  donour." 

This  book  records  the  various  annual  amounts  given  to 
the  poor  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  the  names  of  the  recipients,  with  the  sum 
given  to  each,  are  noted.  At  the  three  festivals  in  1674,  the 
numbers  who  received  the  gift  were  respectively  25,  25, 
and  23;  the  largest  donation  to  anyone  was  Is.  and  the 
smallest  4d.  There  was  only  one  distribution  in  1678  (at 
Lady  Day),  when  the  recipients  numbered  29,  2s.  being  the 
highest  and  6d.  the  smallest  sums  given. 

As  the  income  from  the  property  exceeded  (or  did  so  in 
the  last  century)  the  expenditure,  a  balance  gradually  accu- 
mulated :  part  of  this  was  divided  amongst  the  surviving 
relatives  of  the  original  donor,  and  the  poor  of  the  three 

«  Picb.  Ch,,  i.  176-7. 
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parishes  also  benefited.  ''In  1728,  the  poor  of  East 
Budleigh  appear,  from  an  old  book  preserved  in  that  parish, 
to  have  received  a  portion  of  the  surplus";^  but  this 
statement  has  not  been  corroborated  by  any  of  the  parochial 
books  yet  examined ;  but  another  instance  is  thus  noted  in 
the  Par.  G.  M.  Bk.  :— 

"  An  account  of  the  distribution  of  four  poundf«,  being  overplus 
money  of  y®  gift  of  Robert  Drake  Esq.  deceased,  to  y®  poor 
inhabitants  of  East  Budleigh,  yv^^  have  not  monthly  pay  of  the 
parish,  Feb.  4.  1704." 

It  was  distributed  among  thirty-four  persons  in  sums 
varying  from  6s.  to  Is. 

Eobert  Drake  was  the  third  son  of  Gilbert  Drake,  who 
resided  at  "Pratshed"  in  the  parish  of  Littleham.  (His 
brother  John,  the  second  son  of  Gilbert,  was  the  donor  to  the 
apprentice  fund  of  Littleham.)  Dr.  Oliver  states  that "  the 
Drakes,  who  held  Spratshayes,  under  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
of  Shereburn,  took  the  lead  amongst  the  inhabitants";  and 
in  a  footnote^  "  This  was  the  original  cradle  of  the  family, 
whence  branched  ofif  the  Drakes  of  Ash,  Buckland  Abbey, 
Nutwell,  &c."  ^  Some  doubts  may  be  thrown  on  the  correct- 
ness of  this  last  paragraph,  as  the  Drakes  were  an  old 
Devonshire  family  prior  to  the  occupation  of  Spratshayes 
by  the  father  of  Eobert  Drake.  Otterton  has  a  better  claim 
to  being  the  "  cradle  "  of  the  family,  having  been  their  place 
of  residence  for  several  previous  generations.  Budleigh  can 
also  urge  a  claim,  as  a  deed  still  preserved  in  the  parish 
chest,  and  dated  May  31st,  1426,  relates  to  land  held  by 
John  Drake  and  Alice  his  wife,  "  in  parochia  de  Buddelegh." 

(A  copy  of  this  deed  is  given  in  Appendix  A.) 

It  is  uncertain  what  property  Eobert  Drake  held  in  East 
Budleigh,  but  Vivian  notes  him  as  "  of  Daldich."  ®  That  he 
possessed  some  direct  interest  in  the  parish  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  served  the  office  of  Churchwarden  in 
1615,  and  of  Collector  for  the  poor  in  the  following  year. 
His  name  appears  as  one  of  the  principal  ratepayers  in  the 
lists  of  1626, 1627,  and  1628,  but  is  absent  from  that  of  1600. 
He  died  on  September  30th,  1628,  and  on  October  10th  was 
interred  in  Littleham  Church.  Members  of  the  family  are 
recorded  in  the  Burial  Eegister  of  East  Budleigh : — 

"  1638.     Mathew  Drake  inft  ,         .     28  of  March. 

1639.     John  Drake         .  .         .     25  March. 

Elizabeth  Drake  .  .         .     12  of  May." 

7  Pub,  Ch.,  i.  181.     8  ^cc.  Antiq.  of  JDevrni,  i.  97.      *  Visit,  of  Devon,  294. 
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9.  Eev,  Thomas  Heame, 

"1631  given  to  the  poore  of  M^  heames  gift  this  yere  xx'  & 
the  same  distributed  by  the  Collectors  and  Churchwardens."^ 

From  the  wording  of  this  paragraph  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  this  was  not  an  annual  gift.  Be  that,  however,  as 
it  may,  no  further  information  respecting  it  is  known.  The 
donor  was  Vicar  of  East  Budleigh  from  1601  to  1631,  and 
his  remains  were  interred  witMn  the  altar  rails  of  that 
church.^ 

10.  Roger  Crosse.    The  donor  of  two  separate  gifts. 

a.  To  the  Church.  "Eoger  Crosse  Decessed  gave  by  his 
testam*  vj"  viij*^  to  the  repacons  of  the  Church."^ 

h.  "Also  he  gave  by  his  last  will  &  testam*®  vij^  wch  should 
remayne  for  tradesmen  upon  sufficient  securytie  from  yere  to  yere 
for  ever,  without  any  use  increase  or  interest  for  any  fitt  & 
convenyent  porcyon  thereof^  &  the  Church  Wardens  &  Collectors 
from  yere  to  yere  to  have  the  Carriage  of  it,  &  to  give  bond 
or  other  sufficient  securytie  to  them  for  the  true  paym^  in  againe  of 
the  same  at  every  yeres  end,  &  the  saide  7^  is  deliu^ed  this  11th 
of  AprUl  1632  to  Jo:  Salter  &  Kichard  ffayter  this  day  elected  for 
wardens  &  the  Collectors  to  ioyne  wth  them  every  yere  in  this 
worke,  the  new  Collectors  are  Rich  Swetland  &  Gregory  Leye."* 

The  only  knowledge  we  possess  of  this  gift  is  contained  in 
these  extracts  (Par.  G.  M.  Bk.) : — 

"Recived  on  April  20,  1674,  from  John  Crosse  of  Daleditch  ye 
summe  of  foure  pounds,  together  with  ye  interest,  being  parte 
of  ye  Seven  pound  yt  was  given  by  his  pedicessour  to  ye  poor  of 
tMs  parish  of  East  Budleigh  for  ever. 

"  Another  forty  shillings  of  this  mony  is  in  ye  hands  of  Rebeckah 
Eliot,  &  Joan  &  Christian  Skinner,  for  ye  repayment  of  which 
John  croBse  aforesaid  stands  engaged  to  ye  parish. 

"Another  twenty  shillings  of  this  mony  was  lent  to  Will 
Bowditch  Smith  in  this  Parish ;  &  Henry  Cowde  Sen:  of  Knole 
stands  bound  with  him  for  ye  repayment  of  it:  And  hath 
promised  to  pay  it  this  time  twelve  months. 

"Received... of  ye  old  John  Crosse  of  Daleditch  for  4^  of  Roger 
Crosse  his  mony  yt  had  been  two  years  in  his  hand,  ye  summe 
of... 0.9. 4."  This  was  given  to  several  poor  people  in  sums  varying 
from  Is.  to  6d. 

"  1678.  there  is  now  at  this  time  in  ye  hand  of  Thomas 
Bedford  of  this  parish,  of  Crosse*s  mony,...  1.0.0." 

1679.  The  previous  entry  repeated,  with  this  addition : — "  &  noe 
security  now  given  for  it." 

1  Par.  C.-Pl.  Bk.  ^  Lev,  Assoc,  xxvi.  257. 
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"  1680.  The  Parish  this  Easter  gave.Tho.  Bedford  10"  towards  ye 
payment  of  Crosse's  mony,  which  I  received  for  him ;  &  hee  hath 
promised  to  pay  mee  ye  other  10'  at  michaelmas  next  ensuing.'' 

"1692.  pd.  out  of  the  money  Eeceined  of  the  CoUecto"  for 
Hannah  Batstones  deht  w^^  was  Crosses  mony,...09.0." 

Whether  the  principal  was  subsequently  lost,  from  the 
inabifity  or  unwillingness  of  the  borrower  to  repay  it,  or  was 
merged  into  the  general  poor  stock,  is  unknown. 

He  was  Churchwarden  in  1607,  a  Collector  in  1593  and 
1611.  In  the  rate  list  of  1600  he  is  entered,  "  Eoger  crosse 
for  his  tenem**  in  towne  .  .  .  iiij^";  and  his  name  disappears 
from  the  list  of  ratepayers  after  1628.  He  is  thus  noted  in 
the  Burial  Eegister : — 

"1630.     Roger  Crosse        .  .         .     14  of  JuHe." 

11.  Philip  Wotton,     Two  gifts  by  him  to  the  poor. 

a.  "Philip  Wotton,  by  deed,  bearing  date  3d  April  1638, 
granted  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  East  Budleigh,  the  sum  of 
5s.  yearly,  out  of  three  closes,  .  .  .  situate  in  Salterton,  imme- 
diately after  his  decease,  for  ever,  to  be  paid  by  his  heirs  or  assigns 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  on  the  20th  December  yearly  to  be 
bestowed  in  bread,  and  distributed  amongst  ten  honest,  laborious 
poor  people  equally,  the  Saturday  before  Christmas,  by  his  heirs 
or  assigns,  and  the  minister  and  overseers  of  the  poor."^ 

This  deed  is  preserved  in  the  parish  chest,  and  a  copy  is 
given  in  Appendix  B. 

h.  "  The  same  Philip  Wotton  .  .  .  gave  by  his  will  to  the  poor 
of  the  said  parish,  after  the  decease  of  himself  and  his  wife, 
6s.  8d.  yearly,  for  ever,  to  be  paid  out  of  his  lands  at  Salterton,  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  said  poor  by  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers,  and  one  or  more  of  his  nearest  kindred."^ 

Although  these  gifts  were  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  they  are  always  combined  in  the  parish  books,  and 
remain  so  to  the  present  time. 

"Phillip  Wotton  for  him  selfe,"  appears  in  the  list  of 
Collectors  for  1627,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  rate  lists  from 
1632  to  1636,  both  inclusive. 

Extracts  from  the  Burial  Eegister : — 

"1639.     Elizabeth  Wotton  .         .     10  of  June. 

1662.     Philip  Wotton,  Sen  .         .     29  of  January." 

12.  Richard  Swetland  "gave  x*  to  be  imployed  &  the  use 
or  interest  to  remayne  to  the  use  of  the  poore  for  ever."^ 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  it. 

»  Pub,  Ch.,  i.  176.  «  Ibid.  ^  Par.  C.-Pl.  Bk. 
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He  was  Warden  in  1624,  Collector  in  1631,  and  his 
name  is  included  in  all  the  rate  lists  that  have  been  pre- 
served from  1600  to  1636.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Burial  Begister : — 

"1641.     Eichard  Swetland  .         .     21  of  March." 

13.  Bev.  Henry  Evans, 

"It  was  generally  accounted  that  Mr.  Evans  sometimes  Vicar  of 
this  parish  gave  tenne  pounds  to  y®  poor  of  this  parish ;  but  there 
being  some  trouble  in  the  case,  all  y*  could  bee  recovered  (after 
charges  deducted)  was  but  seven  pounds.  And  this  is  added  to 
the  poores  stock,  which  makes  it  in  all  thirty  and  six  pounds."^ 

The  date  of  this  is  not  stated,  but  must  have  been  some 
time  after  1672,  as  the  donor,  who  was  instituted  Vicar  of 
East  Budleigh  on  October  14th,  1664,  died  on  April  14th, 
1672.» 

For  the  three  years  ending  1678,  a  memorandum  in  each 
states,  "  M'  Evans  his  Legacy  is  not  yet  paid  *';  but  in  the 
next  is  this  note  : — 

"1679.  M'^  Evans  his  Legacy  (at  least  soe  much  as  can  bee 
gotten)  is  now  paid  viz.  7*^  10*.  Hereof  ye  10*  goes  off  for  charges; 
&  ye  rest  is  left  in  M'  Dukes  hand,  to  bee  added  at  Midsummer  to 
what  hee  had  before,  viz :  2&^:'^ 

14.  Oeorge  Pring^  "  by  his  will,  bearing  date  26th  Novem- 
ber, 1735,  gave  a  close  of  land,  in  the  parish  of  Honiton, 
called  Shipley,  to  John  Wills,  and  two  others,  in  trust.*' 
One  moiety  of  the  rent  to  be  paid  to  the  parish  of  Awlis- 
combe,  and  the  other  to  the  parish  of  East  Budleigh,  the 
latter  receiving  as  its  share.  This  sum,  by  direction  of  the 
donor,  is  "instead  of  .  .  .  being  distributed  in  money  to 
the  poor  to  be  laid  out  in  dowlas,  ...  to  make  themselves 
shirts  with.  .  .  .  The  rent  appears  to  have  been  first  received 
in  1771 ;  and  the  proportion  then  paid  to  this  parish  was 
£3  3s.,  the  amount  of  which,  in  dowlas,  was  divided  amongst 
eight  poor  persons."  Since  then  the  amount  has  gradually 
increased,  and  the  number  of  recipients  has  simultaneously 
augmented. 

"From  1808  to  1812  there  was  no  distribution,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  expense  that  was  incurred  in  appointing  new  trustees, 
the  heiress  of  the  surviving  trustee  being  a  married  woman,  and  it 
heing  therefore  necessary  that  a  fine  should  be  levied.  The  share 
of  this  expense  borne  by  the  parish  of  East  Sudleigh,  was 
£29  15s."2 

*  Par.  C.-Pl.  Bk.  *  Devon  Assoc.,  xxvi.  259. 

*  Par.  G.  M.  Bk.  «  Fub.  Ch.,  i.  177. 
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What  connectioD  or  interest  the  donor  had  in  this  parish 
is  unknown,  and  the  only  one  of  the  name  who  served  in 
any  parochial  oflBce  is  George  Pring  or  Fringe,  who  acted 
as  Churchwarden  in  1654.  In  1688  a  Collector's  qualifi- 
cation for  the  oflBce  is  noted  to  be  for  "  Prings." 

Colonel  Mackintosh,  of  Ashfield,  Honiton,  has  kindly 
supplied  this  information:  "George  Pring  was  a  carpenter 
of  Honiton,"  who  died  some  time  in  1736.  In  his  will, 
dated  November  26th,  1735,  he  directed  the  rent  of  Shipley 
to  be  paid  "to  his  kinsman  Henry  Woolycott  for  life,  and 
afterwards  to  his  servant  Elizabeth  Cristock  for  her  life," 
after  whose  decease  the  rent  was  to  be  given  to  the  two 
parishes,  to  be  distributed  in  the  manner  above  stated.  This 
took  place  in  1768,  and  in  the  year  following  the  property 
was  transferred  to  the  trustees  to  carry  out  the  distribution 
to  the  poor  of  the  two  parishes. 

The  annual  amount  now  received  by  this  parish  is  £8. 

In  the  following  summary  of  the  various  gifts  and  legacies 
for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  the  annual  income  derived  from 
each,  the  first  six  have  already  been  fully  described  in  the 
foregoing  statement.  The  remainder  belong  to  a  recent 
period,  and,  as  a  rule,  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper,  but 
they  have  been  added  so  as  to  make  the  list  complete  to 
the  present  time: — 


Commencement     Annual 

Name  of  Donor. 

of  Gift 

Amount. 

Ol^ject. 

Drake 

.    1628    ... 

2    0 

0 

The  Poor. 

>»              •         • 

.    1628    ... 

7    0 

0 

Lecturer  (Church). 

Westcott     . 

.    1629    ... 

14 

0 

The  Poor. 

Wotton 

.    1638    ... 

11 

8 

„        (Bread). 

Fowler  (AUgood) 

.    1641    ... 

3    6 

8 

The  Church. 

Pring 

.    1770   ... 

8     0 

0 

The  Poor  (Shurts). 

Hine  of  Leeford  . 

.    1859   ... 

27  10 

0 

The  Poor. 

»          »» 

.    1869    ... 

29     5 

0 

Benevolent  Society. 

«)          )>       * 

.    1859    ... 

29    5 

0 

The  Schools. 

Williams     . 

.    1860   ... 

6  10 

0 

The  Poor. 

Jesse 

.    1867   ... 

18 

0 

yi         exc 

Gibbs 

.    1874   ... 

1  16 

3 

Poor  at  Knowle. 

**  Non  nobis  Domine 

"»  1871   ... 

16     1 

0 

Benev.  Soc,  Clothing  Club,  &c. 

If              It 

.    1875   ... 

8  16 

4 

The  Poor  (Bread). 

ti                   a 

.    1877   ... 

8  10 

4 

„        (Flannel). 

1)                   >> 

.    1882   ... 

13  14 

8 

t) 

t)                   ti 

.   1885   ... 

13  15 

0 

Apprentice  Fund. 

If                   II 

.    1886   ... 

13    9 

8 

>f        If 

II                   II 

.    1887   ... 

31     0 

8 

Cottage  Hospital. 

11                   II 

.    1894   ... 

27  19 

0 

, ,     Needy  Patients  Fund. 

1)                   >> 

.   1899   ... 

15    0 

0 

II 

Mrs.  Palmer 

.    1893   ... 

13    7 

6 

ti 

3  The  Rev.  J.  B^  Boucher. 
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In  the  account  of  the  gifts  of  Eoger  Crosse  will  be 
noticed  that  with  respect  to  one  of  them  our  knowledge 
of  it  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  irregularities  connected 
with  it.  But  delays  and  gross  abuses  characterised  the 
distribution  to  the  poorer  class  of  the  gifts  of  nearly  all 
the  donors,  despite  the  stringent  provision  made  in  several 
instances,  to  ensure  proper  action  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities,  to  receive  the  various  amounts  as  soon  as  they 
became  due,  and  to  see  that  they  were  promptly  and  fairly 
divided  among  the  class  intended  to  receive  them.  This 
was  the  condition  of  matters  at  the  time  of  the  institution 
of  the  Eev.  R  Conant  on  July  17th,  1672,  and  it  is  evident 
he  soon  became  aware  of  it,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to 
remedy  it.  The  Churchwardens'  Accounts  contain  this 
item : — 

"  1673.  paide  for  a  booke  for  M'  Conant  to  register 

gift  money  .  .  .         .      00.10." 

This  book  is  still  preserved,  and  bears  on  its  title-page 
the  inscription — 

"East  Badleigh.  A  booke  bought  April  4,  1674,  for  y®  entring 
of  Parish  accounts  for  y®  poore  gift  mony ;  that  it  may  bee  seen 
from  year  to  year,  how  &  to  whome  it  is  distributed^  To  bee 
attested  every  year  by  the  minister  &  wardens, 

'*What  the  particular  annuall  gifts  are,  may  bee  seen  in  the 
Ledger  booke  for  this  Parish,  &  on  y^  other  side  of  this  leafe." 

(The  ledger  book  has  not  been  found.) 

To  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1688,  the  whole  of  the 
entries  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Conant,  who  notes 
that  in  the  year  preceding  the  book  being  started  Mr.  Drake's 
legacy  had  been  paid  and  distributed,  and  no  complaint  of 
irregularity  appears  ever  to  have  been  made  respecting  it. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  Wotton's  gifts  appears  to  have  been 
very  unsatisfactory  for  some  years.  His  gift  of  5s.  annually 
had  remained  unpaid  for  three  years  in  1675,  "  but  promised 
to  bee  paid  the  next  year  in  bread."  One  year's  amount  was, 
in  1678, "  remitted  to  Thomas  Cowd  till  next  Christide,  1679, 
because  bee  was  but  newly  come  to  ye  thing  [sic] ;  and  then 
hee  hath  promised  to  pay  it  readily  and  willingly."  In  1681 
he  is  reported  to  be  four  years  in  arrear,  but  "  is  promised 
speedily  to  bee  paid  . .  .  and  the  parishioners  have  promised  to 
give  him  10*  to  help  him  in  paying  these  arrears  in  ye  latter 
end  of  ye  next  year."  No  remark  is  made  as  to  the  poor 
being  defrauded  all  this  time  of  their  proper  due.  Parish 
patience  would  not  suffer  further  delay,  and  on  the  adoption 
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of  more  vigorous  measures  the  money  was  paid  that  was 
owing  on  this,  in  addition  to  another  debt,  as  shown  by  this 
note  in  the  Wardens'  book : — 

"Memorandum  that  the  arrears  of  M^  Wottons  gift  mony  for 
four  years,  and  of  his  Legacy  for  two  year^,  were  this  year 
recovered  from  Thomas  Cowd  of  Salterton,  by  vertue  of  an  order 
from  the  Commissioners  for  pious  uses,  by  the  Wardens  of  this 
Parish,  as  appears  in  the  parish  accounts  for  gift  mony." 

Signed  by  the  Vicar  and  two  Churchwardens. 

Beports  of  delays  in  payment  continued  to  be  made  in 
subsequent  years. 

Westcott*s  gift  money  is  recorded  in  1673  as  being  "  many 
years  in  arrear,  &  is  not  yet  paid."  And  again,  in  1674,  as 
"not  yet  paid,  but  wee  have  some  hopes  to  get  them  ye 
next  year." 

In  many  cases  the  delay  was  attributable  to  the  practice 
of  lending  the  money  to  needy  neighbours,  who  were  lax  in 
their  repayments,  especially  as  the  loan  was  not  unfrequently 
advanced  without  any  security  being  required ;  and  in  some 
of  these  instances  the  money  was  never  repaid  at  all.  In 
1683  the  Wardens  lent  some  of  Crosse's  money  "upon 
security  unto  Eoger  Smith  of  this  Parish  without  Interest, 
during  their  time,"  (One  sum,  advanced  without  security, 
has  already  been  pointed  out :  vide  "  Eoger  Crosse.") 

The  foregoing  examples,  cited  principally  from  the  Par. 
G.  M.  Bk.,  illustrate  the  lax  manner  in  which  the  parish 
officials  managed,  or  rather  mismanaged,  the  charitable  gifts 
which  ought  to  have  been  paid  regularly  to  the  poor.  The 
single  hand  of  the  Vicar  efl'ected  much  to  remedy  these 
abuses.  We  may  feel  assured  that  similar  laxity  occurred 
in  other  places,  of  which  one  example  will  suffice:  At 
Wenhaston,  in  1719,  it  was  decreed  by  a  Commission  for 
charitable  uses,  "  That  Samuel  Holdrich  should  return  back 
to  the  Churchwardens  all  the  moneys  he  had  fraudulently 
kept  back,  which  accordingly  he  did,  amounting  to  £4  17s.  6d." 
This  sum  was  given  to  the  poor.* 

Poor^s  Stock.  Particulars  of  the  Poor's  Stock  are  furnished 
by  the  Par.  G.  M.  Bk.,  between  1674  and  1704.  The  receipts 
from  legacy  and  gift  money  in  1674  were  £6  12s.  4d.,  and 
in  addition,  Mr,  Duke  held  £20  of  "ye  poors  mony,"  for 
which  he  paid  five  per  cent,  interest,  the  latter  being 
distributed  to  the  poor  in  sums  varying  from  6d.  to  Is.  By 
the  addition  of  small  amounts,  and  all  that  remained  of  the 

*  Parish  Records  (1894),  14. 
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Evans  Legacy,  the  *'  poores  stock  "  had  increased  in  1681  to 
£36;  and  this  was  passed  from  Mr.  Duke  to  the  Vicar  in 
the  following  year,  and  was  then  noted  to  be  made  up  of 
these  ijbems: — 

"  Bartlets  mony                 .                 .             .         .  4.0.0 

Crosses  mooy                 .                 ...  7.0.0 

Overplus  mony  from  Mr.  Drakes  overseers          .  18.0.0 

And  Mr.  Evans  his  legacy              .             .         .  7.0.0 


In  all 


36.0.0." 


The  death  of  Mr.  Conant  in  1688  was  followed  by  a 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  Par.  6.  M.  £k.  His  successor, 
the  Rev.  D.  Caunieres,  it  is  true,  inserted  details  of  the 
distribution  of  Westcott's  gift  for  several  years,  but  of  no 
others.  And  the  £ev.  A.  Searle,  to  whom  he  resigned  the 
living  in  1702,  entered  one  account  of  the  "  overplus  money 
of  y®  gift  of  Eobert  Drake,  Esq.,"  and  this  was  the  last 
entry  made. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  continuous  annual  state- 
ments were  discontinued,  after  Mr.  Conant's  well-commenced 
efifort  to  keep  the  record.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  his 
labours  were  so  far  successful  in  checking  many  of  the 
delays  and  irregularities  in  the  receipts,  and  in  rendering  to 
the  poor  more  promptly  the  money  bequeathed  to  them, 
some  of  which  would  probably  not  have  reached  them  at  all 
had  it  not  been  for  his  activity  and  business-like  spirit. 

It  is  but  fair  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  Dacres 
Adams  to  state  that  from  his  institution  as  Vicar  in  1853,  to 
the  year  prior  to  his  resignation  in  1884,  he  kept  a  detailed 
"account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  belonging  to 
the  poor" J  and  further,  that  under  the  present  Vicar  the 
annual  accounts  of  all  the  parish  charities  have  been  admir- 
ably kept  up,  even  to  the  minutest  details. 

Pre-Reformation  Charity.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  aids  granted  to  the  poor  in 
the  way  of  relief,  the  Reformation  formed  a  broad  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  period  which  preceded  and  that 
which  succeeded  it.  Although  the  former  is  to  some  extent 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  a  few  remarks  con- 
cerning it  are  necessary. 

Remarkably  few  parish  records  extend  back  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  nor  are  there  many  belonging  to  the 
next  one ;  but  neither  in  these,  nor  in  any  that  commence 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  do  we  meet  with  any 
information  respecting  assistance  of  any  kind  rendered  to 
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the  poor.  Until  the  latter  period,  the  only  accounts. kept 
in  the  parish  were  those  of  the  Churchwardens,  but  these 
were  almost  entirely  restricted  to  expenses  connected  with 
the  church;  it  was  far  otherwise  in  later  times.  For 
example,  the  Wardens'  Accounts  of  Ashburton  commence 
in  1483,  but  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  poor  until  1543. 
Again,  the  similar  Accounts  of  St  Dunstan's,  Canterbury, 
begin  in  1484,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  poor  up  to 
1569.  Although  the  Accounts  of  St.  Petrock's,  Exeter,  go 
back  to  1425,  the  earliest  aid  to  any  poor  person  was 
in  1562. 

It  has  long  been  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  in  dispensing  aid 
to  the  poor,  the  monasteries  occupied  the  position  of  our 
modern  Poor  Law.  "It  is  hardly  necessary,"  writes  Mr. 
Meadows  Cowper,  "to  say  that  so  long  as  the  monasteries 
stood  there  was  no  need  and  no  thought  of  a  Poor  Law ; 
but  when  they  were  suppressed,  the  ugly  fact  stared  men  in 
the  face  that  there  were  countless  poor,  and  none  to  provide 
for  them."^ 

Becent  writers  have  thrown  much  doubt  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  assistance  the  poor  derived  from  the  monasteries,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  it  was  not  so  general  and  ex- 
tensive as  has  been  customarily  suppbsed.  In  his  England 
in  the  Fiftemih  Century,  the  Eev.  W.  Denton  remarks ;  **  It 
has  long  been  a  favourite  theory  that  the  monasteries  were 
exceptionally  charitable,  and  ministered  largely  in  abating 
the  evils  of  poverty.  The  minute  accounts  of  these  houses 
which  still  remain,  however,  hardly  support  this  inference. 
The  springs  of  charity  had  long  ceased  to  flow  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  monasteries,  and  their  endowments  had 
suffered  from  the  waste  caused  by  improvident  abbots  and 
priors.  The  conventual  orders  were  in  very  many  instances 
heavily  encumbered  with  debt,  and,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  had  suffered  in  various  ways  from  the  wars  at 
home  and  abroad  which  fill  so  much  of  the  history  of  the 
fifteenth  century."  He  also  points  out  that  monasteries 
which  "derived  their  income  from  parishes  at  a  distance 
.  ,  .  gave  little  or  nothing  to  the  poor  of  the  parishes  in 
which  they  stood."  (245-6.)  Again,  as  noted  by  Dr.  Jessopp, 
"It  is  often  said  that  the  monasteries  were  the  great  sup- 
porters of  the  poor,  and  fed  them  in  times  of  scarcity.  It 
may  be  so,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  evidence  for  the 

'  Registers  of  St.  Oeorg^s^  Canterbury,  Intro,  v.  vL  A  similar  statement 
was  made  in  an  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  was  traversed  by  a 
correspondent  in  N,  ds  Q,,  8th  S.  v.  84-5. 
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statement.    At  present  I  doubt  the  fact,  at  any  rate  as  far 
as  Norfolk  goes."® 

That  a  large  flow  of  charity  was  dispensed  from  the 
convent  gates  to  the  local  poor  no  one  can  reasonably 
doubt,  and  that  wayfarers  were  especially  well  cared  for  is 
equally  certain — the  functions  of  the  Hospitaller  and  of  the 
Almoner  (the  former  apparently  for  duty  to  the  wealthier 
^ests),  as  their  names  denote,  being  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
But  all  this  being  conceded,  there  was  no  comprehensive 
system  of  treating  the  poor  generally  on  the  principles  of 
the  modern  Poor  Law.  Although  Dr.  Gasquet  affirms,  "  It  is 
no  figure  of  speech  when  monasteries  are  called  the  common 
hostelries  for  people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  the  general 
refuge  of  the  poor,"^  yet  the  assistance  they  rendered  is 
better  described  by  Bishop  Hobhouse :  "  The  monastic  alms 
must  have  been  ...  far  too  uneven  and  limited  in  area  to 
have  eased  the  strain  of  poverty  beyond  their  own  neigh- 
bourhoods."® 

That  the  poor  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  great  monasteries,  received  great  benefits  from 
the  latter  is  probable  enough,  but  what  assistance  could 
possibly  be  rendered  by  them  to  the  poor  of  those  rural 
parishes  (and  the  number  was  very  large)  that  were  several 
miles  ofiF?  Take,  for  example,  our  parish  of  East  Budleigh, 
where  the  nearest  religious  establishment  was  Otterton  Priory, 
a  small  cell  for  four  monks,  dating  from  the  reign  of  William  I., 
situated  about  one  mile  from  the  Church  of  East  Budleigh, 
and  three  from  Budleigh  Salterton,  at  that  time  a  small 
fishing  hamlet,  and  known  as  Salterne  or  Salterton.  As  this 
was  simply  an  offshoot  from  the  Abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel, 
in  Normandy,  which  received  its  dues,  the  local  charity  it 
dispensed  must  have  been  of  very  limited  character,  and 
even  this  ceased  altogether  on  its  suppression  in  the  fifteenth 
century  (c.  1414),  as  belonging  to  an  alien  priory.  The 
College  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  would  most  probably  bestow 
charity  on  the  local  poor,  as  also  on  wayfarers,  but  it  is 
distant  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
East  Budleigh  parish,  and  as  packhorse  trackways  were  the 
only  means  of  reaching  there,  the  journey  must  have  been 
a  very  arduous  one. 

A  paper  by  Sir  J.  A.  Picton,  on  "  The  Early  Housing  and 

•  '*  Village  Life  Six  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  in  The  Coming  of  the  Friars^ 
etc.,  96. 
^  Introduction  to  Henry  VIII,  and  the  English  Monasteries^  i.  zxvii. 
®  Preface  to  Ch.  W.  Accounts  of  Somerset  (Som.  Rec.  Soc,  1890),  xxiv. 
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Treatment  of  the  Poor/'^  contains  an  important  paragraph  in 
its  application  to  East  Budleigh  :  *'  Previous  to  the  Eeforma- 
tion  the  housing  of  the  poor,  especially  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  the  provision  for  paupers  rested  almost  entirely  with  the 
monasteries.  The  monks  were  easy  landlords,  and  were  not 
backward  in  making  suitable  provision  for  their  tenants." 
This  is  applicable  to  that  part  of  our  parish  known  as 
Budleigh  Syon  or  Lower  Budleigh,  as  it  formed  one  of  the 
possessions  of  Otterton  Priory  from  1120  to  1414.  Of 
another  portion  of  the  parish  called  Budleigh  Polslo,  although 
the  church  patronage  pertained  to  a  convent  in  Exeter,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  part  of  the  manor  belonged  to  it 

Until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  neither  the  State  nor  the 
parish  made  the  slightest  provision  for  the  poor.  Moreover, 
"  the  manor-court  rolls,"  notes  Bishop  Hobhouse,  "  show  no 
entry  implying  that  the  poverty  of  the  dependants  of  the 
manor  ever  came  before  the  court  except  in  abatement  of 
a  fine."i 

No  doubt  a  large  share  of  the  relief  to  the  poor  was 
obtained  through  the  efforts  of  the  parish  priest  (too  often  as 
needy  as  some  of  his  poorer  brethren),  in  inculcating  the 
Christian  duty  of  his  parishioners  to  give  and  to  collect  alms. 
How  well  some  of  the  higher  clergy  behaved  to  their 
respective  flocks  is  well  instanced  in  the  case  of  John  de 
Drokensford,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1302-1329.2 

But  there  were  many  additional  aids  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  poor;  one  of  these  was  by  perambulating  the  parish, 
especially  at  the  great  festivals,  to  collect  money  and  kind 
for  this  purpose.  St.  Thomas's  Day  was  always  a  marked 
one  for  this  collection,  and  was  popularly  known  as  "  Doleing 
Day."  Its  object  wa^  indicated  by  the  terms  "Going  a- 
gooding  "  and  "  Going  a-corning."  The  well-known  Tichbome 
dole  was  an  annual  gift  to  the  poor.^  Gifts  and  legacies  at 
death  were  very  common,  and  many  examples  will  be  found 
in  Nicolas's  Testamenta  Vetusta,  the  bedridden  often  being 
especially  mentioned.  Doles  at  funerals  were  very  general. 
"Very  large  doles,"  states  Dr.  Eock,  "either  in  money,  in 
food,  or  in  clothing,  were  bestowed  upon  the  poor  at  burials," 
and  "often  reached  a  high  amount."* 

^N,d:Q.,  6th  S.  ix.  181-8. 

^  Ch,  jr.  Accounts  of  St.  Edmund  and  St,  Thomas,  Sarum  (Wilts  Record 
Soc,  1896),  XXV.  a  jf,id.,  250. 

'  Cf.  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq,  (Bohn'a  Ed.),  L  455-7.  Chambers's  Book  of 
Days,  i.  167  ;  ii.  724.    Joum.  of  BriL  ArcK  Assoc,,  xi.  283-90. 

*  Church  of  our  Fathers,  iii.  i.  82,  83.  Cf,  **  Doles  and  Invitations  at 
Funerals,"  in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq,,  ii.  (1854)  287-290. 
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"At  the  funeral  of  George,  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
celebrated  at  Sheffield, .  . .  the  13th  day  of  January  (1591) . . . 
there  were  by  the  report  of  such  as  served  the  dole  unto 
them,  the  number  of  8000  .  .  .  and  further  it  is  reported 
of  credible  persons,  that  well  estimated  the  number  of  all 
the  said  beggars,  that  they  thought  there  were  about  20,000." 
This  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Gasquet  (from  B.  Mus.  Cole  MS.,  xii. 
p.  41)  as  an  "example  of  the  immense  number  of  beggars 
then  (1591)  in  the  country,"  and  on  which  he  bases  these 
remarks :  "  Everywhere  we  read  of  a  host  of  mendicants,  of 
thieves,  of  vagabonds,  so  that  for  one  beggar  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  there  were  a  hundred  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth."^ 
Surely  a  slender  basis  on  which  to  found  such  an  assertion, 
especially  in  a  work  aiming  at  historical  accuracy. 

Two  years  later  (1593),  among  "  the  charges  of  the  buryall  '* 
of  Mr.  T.  Shuttleworth,  of  Gawthorpe  Hall,  Lancashire, 
there  was  **geven  to  the  pore  Fourtie-seven  shillinges  and 
eight  pence";  and  dinners  were  provided  for  211  people  at  a 
cost  of  vj*  xvij^® 

Other  sources  of  income  were  increased  by  the  contents  of 
the  church  alms-box,  augmented  as  it  was  from  time  to  time 
by  being  the  depository  of  fines.  Private  charity  undoubtedly 
aided  largely  to  the  same  end,  and  the  lady  of  the  house 
would  probably  have  her  "charity  bag,"  as  she  certainly  had 
at  a  later  period.^  During  this  period,  as  remarked  by 
L  0.  Pike,  "  meat  and  drink  had  been  given  as  freely  by  lay 
as  by  clerical  landholders";^  and  the  alms-dish  or  basket  for 
the  reception  of  broken  victuals  for  the  poor  was  apparently 
a  very  early  institution,  and  from  it  "the  leavings  of  the 
table  were  distributed  to  the  poor  at  the  gate."  The  line  in 
the  old  ballad  of  the  old  courtier, 

"An  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate," 

was  as  true  in  the  pre-  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  post- 
Eeformation  period.  "  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  among  other  directions  for 
the  laying  out  of  the  table,  says,  *Cut  the  bread  which  is 
pared,  and  let  the  parings  be  given  to  the  alms.'"® 

In  the  case  of  a  parishioner  who  had  pecuniary  troubles, 
money  was  occasionally  raised  by  means  of  a  Bid-ale,  a  kind 

^  Henry  VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteries^  ii.  514-5. 
^  Shuttleworth  Accounts  (Camd.  Soc),  i.  84-5. 
7  N.  <k  Q.,  8th  S.  vii.  405 
^  History  of  Crime  in  England  (1876),  ii.  71. 

**  History  of  Domestic  Manners,  etc.,  in  England  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
T.  Weight  (1862),  61,  168. 
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of  free-and-easy,  when  the  neighbours  clubbed  together  for 
an  ale-feast,  and  the  proceeds  were  given  to  him.^  Then  the 
various  guilds  assisted  their  poor  brethren.  At  Cratfield,  for 
example,  "  there  never  seems  to  have  been  wanting  a  supply 
(of  money)  for  guild  purposes  in  this  village."  ^  "  Covertly, 
if  not  overtly,  the  guildsman  bound  himself  to  help  his 
needy  brother  in  sickness  and  age,  as  he  expected  his  fellow- 
guildsman  to  do  for  him  in  his  turn  of  need ;  and  these 
bonds,  added  to  a  far  stronger  sense  of  the  duty  of  children 
towards  aged  parents  than  is  now  found,  did,"  in  the  opinion 
of  Bishop  Hobhouse,  "suflBce  for  the  relief  of  the  poor," 
assisted  by  some  of  the  other  aids,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  directed,  (xxiv.) 

Last  of  all,  we  must  not  omit  to  bear  in  mind  the  great 
help  rendered  by  the  poor  to  their  neighbours,  often  poorer 
than  themselves,  in  the  periods  of  their  pressing  needs ;  and 
this  is  as  true  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  days  of  yore. 
"For  I  have  seyne  hym  in  sylke,  and  somme  tyme  in  russet," 
are  the  words  of  an  old  poet  in  his  remarks  on  Charity. 

Poor  Relief.  Although  the  Eeformation  was  the  turning- 
point  in  the  acknowledgment  by  the  State  that  some  form  of 
relief  should  be  given  to  the  necessitous  poor,  yet  the  actual 
recognition  took  place  a  few  years  earlier.  Thus  the  Act  of 
22  Henry  VIII.  c.  12  (1530-1),  was  apparently  the  first  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  "  the  impotent  poor  beofgar  and 
the  able-bodied  mendicant " ;  but  it  was  not  until  that  of 
27  Henry  VIII.  c.  25,  s.  13  (1535-6),  on  the  eve  of  the 
Eeformation,  that  the  poor  were  deemed  proper  objects  for 
relief.  By  it  charitable  contributions — not  compulsory — 
were  to  be  collected  in  each  parish,  a  book  being  kept  in 
which  was  to  be  entered  an  account  of  all  such  benefactions. 
The  same  Act  forbade  alms  of  any  kind  except  "to  the 
common  boxes  and  common  gatherings." 

Although  so  few  of  the  parochial  records  in  this  county 
date  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  our  information 
of  the  working  of  this  Act  is  accordingly  meagre,  we  possess 
one  good  example  of  a  Devonshire  parish,  that  of  Ashburton, 
aiding  the  poor  fund  in  this  manner.  Commencing  in  1543, 
there  are  yearly  entries  of  such  assistance  being  rendered; 
e.g.:— 

"  1543.  xj"  xj<^  paid  to  the  poor  in  the  parish. 
1548.  xiij*  iiij**  to  certain  women  for  distributing  as  they  please, 
iiiji^  xiij^  iiij**  paid  to  the  poor  this  year. 

1  Bam.  Bee,  No.  60. 
'^  Par,  Paper's,  12. 
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1550.  v^^  to  the  *pore'  people  for  one  'hole  yere*  and  as 
muche  more  as  the  Sundays  afore  Barnabe  ys  day. 

1555.  x»  paid  on  Easter  day  for  the  relief  of  the  poore  from 
suche  money  as  the  Yycar  asked  the  parysshe, 
which  was  xx'  from  Boke."  ^ 

The  voluntary  mode  of  obtaining  funds  for.  this  purpose 
was  an  evident  failure ;  the  next  step  was,  therefore,  to  make 
it  obligatory,  and  this  was  effected  by  the  Act  of  5  Elizabeth, 
c.  3  (1562-3),  and  "is  the  first  instance  of  a  compulsory 
assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor."  * 

In  compliance  with  the  Act,  a  register  book  was  kept 
in  each  parish. 

St.  Edmund,  Sarum, 

"  1563.  Eoger  7  days  for  goynge  abowte  to  take  y®  names  off 
the  pore  ffolke  &  tfor  makyng  the  booke,  .  .  .  xvid."  ^ 

St.  Mary-on-the-Hilly  Chester. 

"1563.  payd  for  makyng  the  books  for  the  poore,  &  other 
vayles,  .  .  .  xij*^."^ 

The  collection  of  these  compulsory  rates  evidently  met 
with  some  opposition  at  first. 

Ashhurton. 

"  1564.  xvj**  to  Kobert  Page  for  riding  to  Exeter  against  those 
who  did  not  pay  to  the  poor. 
1568.  ij"  for  a  zytation  to  those  that  wold  nott  pay  to  the 
power."  (40,  42.) 

This  fund  was  sometimes  supplemented,  probably  when 
the  times  were  "harder"  than  usual,  by  voluntary  gifts; 
thus  in  the  same  accounts  we  find  this  item : — 

"1571.  xxx"  paid  to  the  wardens  for  the  poor  from  the  gift  of 
the  parishioners  beyond  what  was  collected  among 
the  parishioners."  (44.) 

The  Woodbury  Accounts  yield  us  no  information  on  this 
subject  during  the  sixteenth  century,  excepting  to  record  the 
purchase  of  collecting-books  in  1596  and  1597.  A  full 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  of  Milton  Abbot,  in  this  county,  for  the  year  1588  will 
be  found  in  vol.  xi.  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Association. 
(213-255.) 

From  this  time  there  was  a  succession  of  statutes  which 

»  Ch.  W.  Ace,  Rev.  J.  H.  Butcher  (1870),  28-35. 

*  Sir  G.  NiCHOLLs,  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law  (1854),  i.  156. 

«  Ch.  W.  Ace,  109. 

^  History  of  the  Parish,  J.  P.  Earwaker  (1898),  254. 
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culminated  in  the  comprehensive  Act  of  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2 
(some  give  the  credit  to  the  39  Elizabeth,  c.  3),  the  basis  of 
our  modern  Poor  Law  system. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  are 
unaware  of  the  amount  raised  annually,  or  of  its  distribution 
among  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  East  Budleigh.  The  Par. 
C.-Pl.  Bk.  contains  a  list,  extending  from  1591  to  1690,  of 
the  "  Collectors  for  the  poore  in  what  yere  &  for  what  Tents 
they  served,"  two  being  usually  appointed  in  each  year.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  while  female  Wardens  were  not  lin- 
common — there  were  twenty-two  between  1590  and  1770 — 
the  name  of  only  one  female  Collector,  that  of  "Jone 
Kichards  vid.,"  occurs  during  the  same  period.  With  the 
institution  of  the  Overseers'  Account  Book  in  1691,  the  name 
of  Collector  disappears,^  and  "Overseer"  is  permanently 
substituted.  The  original  object  of  these  offices  was  different, 
the  former's  duty  being  to  collect  the  necessary  funds,  and 
that  of  the  latter  to  distribute  them  and  to  attend  to  the 
employment  of  the  able-bodied  poor.  The  two  offices  were 
apparently  merged  into  each  other.  There  is  a  short  list 
of  "Supervisors"  after  that  of  the  Collectors,  but  it  only 
embraces  the  years  1664-8. 

In  1691-2  was  passed  the  Act  of  3  William  and  Mary, 
c.  11,  in  which  the  tenth  section  ordered: — "There  shall  be 
provided  and  kept  in  every  parish  a  Book  or  Books  wherein 
the  Name  of  all  such  persons  who  do  or  may  receive  Collec- 
tions shall  be  registered";  such  book  to  be  submitted  to  the 
parishioners  at  the  Easter  Vestry.  Up  to  this  time  the  poor 
rate  books  were  paid  for  out  of  the  Church  Accounts. 

"1664.  for  makeiug  2  church  Bates  and  3  for  the 

pore     .  .  ...  00.02.00 

more  for  one  booke  for  the  poors  .  00.00.  6 

1672.  Making  fower  Rates  for  the  Collectors  .  00.02.00." 

As  required  by  the  Act,  the  parish  was  soon  supplied  with 
a  proper  rate  book. 

"1692.  paid   for  this   book   to  register  the  poores 

Account  .  .  .         .    0.  3.  0." 

From  the  contents  of  this  we  for  the  first  time  learn  the 
amount  of  receipts  and  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 

The  receipts  were  mainly  derived  from  rates  levied  accord- 
ing to  a  standard.®     The  annual  amount  varied  from  £9  12s. 

7  Excepting  in  four  entries  in  the  Wardens' Accounts,  1691-4,  registering 
the  receipt  of  various  sums  "  for  Travelers  money. " 
*  A  copy  of  one  of  1600  will  be  found  in  Tram,  Dev.  Assoc,  xxiv.  355-7. 
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to  £9  13s.  9A  per  book,  and  the  number  of  books  collected 
was  guided  by  the  sum  needed;  thus  in  1692  five  books 
yielded  £48,  while  twelve  were  necessary  in  1766  to  furnish 
£115  16s.  From  1691  to  1768  the  smallest  gathering  was 
£48  (1692),  and  the  largest  £125  9s.  (1768).  The  annual 
sum  collected  varied  considerably  from  year  to  year,  but 
always  with  a  tendency  to  increase.  It  exceeded  £100  for 
the  first  time  in  1742,  and  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  ending 
1768,  the  annual  average  was  beyond  that  amount. 

Two  classes  of  inhabitants  did  not  contribute  to  these 
rates — those  who  would  not,  possibly  based  on  some  legal 
difficulty,  and  those  who  from  their  poverty  were  unable  to 
pay.  As,  however,  the  sum  total  that  should  have  been 
received  was  entered  in  the  list  of  receipts,  any  that 
remained  unpaid  had  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  expenditure 
list,  and  generally  the  names  of  the  non-payers  were  given. 
Examples  under  the  first  heading : — 

"1750.  To  allow  Jn®  Amory  poor  Kates  for  y«  Mills 

(at  Daleditcb)  &  they  to  make  it  good      .         10.6 

1753.  To  Jn«  Teed  for  y«  L^  Tax  for  Amorys  Mills 

Cold  not  git  it  .  .  .         .         15.- 

1759.  To  Jn**  Amorys   Mills  for  y®  poor  not  to 

be  had     .  .  .  .         .         18.-." 

Of  those  whose  rates  were  remitted,  in  some  years  they 
were  included  in  one  item. 

"1718.  Gefen  to  Seferell  por  pepell  in  ther  Eats  by 

&  whith  y«  Concent  of  y«  p^iners  .    01.10.0.*' 

More  generally  the  names  were  entered  separately. 

"1726.  giuen  to  Philep  Letton  in  his  Kates      .         .    00.02.3 
giuen  to  jane  Cowd  that  could  not  paie  her 
Kates  because  shee  did  not  enjoie  but  a 
little  time  after  her  mothers  death    .         .    00.02.3 
1730.  Alowed  siverell  pore  pipell  thare  Kats  ar  as  fouleth 

Gorge  willicont  Kate  .  .         .  2.  6 

Gave  Susanna  Barnes  her  Kate         .         .  2.  6." 

And  eight  others. 

Nicholls  affirms  the  rapid  increase  of  the  poor  rate  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  "gave  rise  to  serious 
alarms  for  the  future"  (i.  346);  but  early  in  the  same 
century  a  similar  feeling  had  been  manifested.  In  1630 
a  set  of  Orders  and  Directions  had  been  issued  by  the 
Government  "for  putting  in  execution  of  the  Lawes  and 
Statutes  for  reliefe  of  the  Poore,  &c " ;  wherein  is  asserted, 
"  that  the  weekely  taxations  for  reliefe  of  the  Poore, . .  .  bee 
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in  these  times  of  scarcitie  raised  to  higher  Eates  in  euery 
Parish,  then  in  times  to  fore  were  vsed/*  Again,  in  a 
pamphlet  by  Eichard  Dunning,  issued  in  1698,  and  entitled 
Bread  for  the  Poor ;  or,  A  Method  showing  hotv  the  Poor  may 
he  Maintained,  etc.,  he  aflBrms  that  the  charge  of  providing 
for  the  poor  "in  some  places,  is  within  sixty  Years  last 
advanced  from  forty  Shillings  to  forty  pounds  yearly;  in 
others  twice  that  sum,  and  mostwheres  double,  within  twenty 
Tears  last,  and  like  to  double  again  in  a  short  time."  This 
tract  is  of  much  interest  for  having  been  penned  by  a 
Devonshire  author  (although  it  has  been  attributed,  on  very 
questionable  authority,  to  a  Samuel  Darker),  and  for  con- 
taining much  information  on  some  Devonshire  parishes.  As 
he  makes  especial  allusion  to  "Winckley,"  he  probably 
belonged  to  that  place.  He  was  also  the  author  of  A  Plain 
and  Easie  Method  ;  how  the  Office  of  Overseer  of  the  Poor  may 
he  Managed,  etc.,  published  in  1685,  a  second  and  much 
enlarged  edition  being  issued  in  the  following  year. 

If  we  may  regard  these  statements  as  being  approximately 
correct,  we  ought  to  be  the  better  satisfied  with  the  working 
of  the  present  Poor  Law  system. 

The  fund  for  the  poor  was  augmented  by  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  receipts,  and  these  from  1691  to  1753 
amounted  to  about  £4  10s.  yearly.  This  was  owing  to 
Fowler's  (Allgood's)  gift  being  paid  into  the  poor  account 
until  the  last  named  year,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Church  fund. 

Goods  of  poor  people  sold  at  their  decease  realised  £36 
17s.  between  1694  and  1755.» 

Among  a  number  of  receipts  of  this  kind  may  be 
mentioned  the  rent  "of  y®  Parrish  house"  during  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century;  towards  the  support  of 
illegitimate  children ;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  relatives, 
of  which  the  following  may  be  an  instance : — 

"  1708.  Eeceiued  Thorn  Lacyes  hospitall  Money        .    01.10.0." 

A  similar  amount  had  been  paid  in  each  of  the  two 
preceding  years.     Here  is  a  curious  item : — 

"  1740.  Eec<J  of  Jn«  Stafford  for  Aple  Trees  sold  him     1.  1.  -." 

Fines  were  in  some  places  a  prolific  source  of  income. 
At  Plymouth,  in  1630,  a  number  of  persons  were  fined  for 

^  **  Lambeth.  Magdalen  Skynner,  was  buried  Dec.  4,  1560,  aU  her  goods 
came  to  but  £4  which  was  given  to  the  Poor  by  the  commandment  of  my 
Lord  of  Canterburie."  (J.  S.  Bukn,  Parish  JReg.  (1862),  112.) 
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"playing  att  vnlawfuU  games,"  selling  without  a  licence,  etc., 
eta,  and  the  total  sum  so  received  was  £7  IDs.  lOd. ;  but  as 
this  "ought  to  bee  charged  to  the  poores  Accompt,"  it  was 
transferred  to  the  latter  from  the  Borough  fund.^  At 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  fines  for  "prophane  swearing  of  an  Oath"  were 
distributed  to  the  poor.  One  oflTender,  "for  swearing  of 
Eleven  Oaths,"  was  fined  £1  2s.  2 

FrithdstocJc, 

"  1634.  Rec  of  Christofer  Williams  for  his  absence  from  the 
church  &  for  an  oath  ij*  which  was  distributed  vnto  those  poore 
people."  (Names  of  ten  follow.) 

Of  the  occasional  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  receipts  for 
the  poor,  the  two  now  cited  are  among  the  most  curious : — 

St.  ThomaSy  Sarum, 
"  1662.  to  y«  poore  insteed  of  Cakes  and  Wine^       .       10s." 

On  the  occasion  of  a  legal  document  being  signed,  bringing 
together  a  large  number  of  the  parishioners,  who  consented 
to  surrender  their  customary  allowance  for  refreshment. 

St  Ghristofer'Sy  London. 

"1636.  Rec<>  of  S'  Thomaa  Mowlson  M^  peter 
Richault  &  M'  Toby  Maidwell  for  their 
Lycences  to  eate  flesh*         .  .         .    01.00.0." 

At  Leominster  "  the  penalties  incurred  under  the  Act  for 
Burial  in  Wool  were  paid  to  the  Overseers,  and  by  them 
given  to  the  poor."^ 

Many  other  kinds  might  be  cited,  but  one  other  must 
safiice.  In  1570  the  Town  Council  of  Leicester  "  Ordeyned 
and  agreyd "  that  "One  poore  man,  whicheshalbe  appareled 
with  a  blacke  gowne  and  a  Badge  vpon  his  sieve,  shalbe 
appoynted  to  go  with  a  Boxe,  locked  faste,  to  eifly  Ine  and 
other  places  within  the  said  towne  of  Leicester,  where 
straungers  do  resorte,  to  aske  of  theym  their  Charitable 
Almes  towards  the  vniifall  releffe  of  the  poore  people 
within  the  said  towne."® 

The  Sacrament  money  was  invariably  given  to  the  poor, 
hut  not  always  through  the  same  channel.  In  East  Budleigh 
it  has  always  been  the  act  of  the  clergyman;   and  in  the 

1  Municipal  Records,  157.  ^  Hist.,  52,  53.  '  Ch,  W,  Ace.,  83. 

*  Ihid,,  336.     (AmoDg  the  "Receipts  for  the  vse  of  the  Poore.") 
'  Hist.,  261.  8  Notices  of  Leicester,  W.  Kelly  (1865),  201. 
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Par.  G.  M.  Bk.  Mr.  Conant  has  entered  the  various  amounts 
gathered  on  these  occasions  in  the  years  1676-9,  together 
with  the  number  of  recipients.  At  St.  Christofer*s,  London, 
it  was  distributed  by  the  Wardens,  and  entered  under  the 
heading,  "  Eeceaued  for  the  vse  of  the  poore." 

The  Parish  Eecords  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  contain  this 
entry : — 

"  Memerandum  that  this  22nd  daye  of  december  in  ano  1583 
ther  was  geven  in  the  churche  to  sarten  poore  people  to  the 
number  of  Ixxx  and  odd  of  ye  monye  which  was  gathered  at  ye 
comunions  and  put  in  to  ye  poores  box."^ 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  alms-chest,  or  poor-box, 
an  important  adjunct  to  all  other  modes  of  obtaining 
additions  to  the  poor  funds.  That  one  was  to  be  found  in 
every  place  of  worship  from  a  very  early  period,  to  receive 
the  ofterings  of  the  worshippers  in  aid  of  the  necessitous 
poor,  is  a  generally  accepted  fact.  Coming  down  to  the 
post-Eeformation  period,  we  find  that  one  of  the  Injunctions 
issued  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  (1549)  directed  the 
parish  to  provide  "  a  strong  Chest  with  a  hole  in  the  upper 
thereof,  ,  .  .  having  three  Keys";  to  be  placed  "near  the 
high  Altar,  to  the  intent  the  Parishioners  should  put  into  it 
their  Oblations  and  alms  for  their  poor  Neighbors."®  It 
formed  one  of  the  "Articles  to  be  enquired  of  in  the 
Visitations"  in,  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  also 
one  of  the  Injunctions  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  the 
principal  difference  being  that  the  chest  was  to  be  set "  in  a 
most  convenient  place,"  instead  of  near  the  altar.* 

These  directions  were  soon  complied  with  in  churches 
generally;  not  at  Ashburton  by  supplying  a  new  box,  but 
by  putting  the  old  one  into  proper  order. 

"  1548.     ij®  for  a  new  lock  and  key  for  the  poor  mens'  box."^ 

At  Woodbury  a  new  one  was  supplied. 

*1547.     ffor  the   takyn  out   the   plancke   ffor  to 

make  the  Coffer  &  Cuttyng        .         .  x** 

ffor  makyng  off  the  same  Coffer        .         .     iij^  iiij<^ 
Jemys  [hinges]  ffor  the  same  Coffer  .         .     iij*  iiij*^ 
thre  lockys  ffor  the  same  Coffer        .         .  viij^ 
ffor  Settyn  off  lokys  &  a  plate  apon  the 

Coffer  .  ...  x<^." 

7  Hist.,  Rev.  A.  G.  B.  Atkinson  (1898),  107. 
^  Collection  of  Articles^  Dr.  Sparrow  (1684),  10-11. 
»  Ibid.,  29,  74,  76. 
^  Ch.  W.  AcCySl. 
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The  chest  for  the  parish  deeds  was,  at  Woodbury,  termed 
'Hhe  great  coffer,"  as  distinguished  from  the  small  one  to 
hold  the  alms. 

"1558.     paid  for  one  lock  and  two  newe  keyes  for  the 

poore  mens  coflfer   .  ...     xvj** 

paid  to  Hamond  Mabell  for  thamending  of 

two  keyes  for  the  greatt  coffer         .         .      iiij**." 

It  was  known  also  as  the  "poor  mans  chest/'  and  the 
"Charity  Box." 

We  cannot  doubt  that  a  similar  small  alms-coffer  was 
supplied  to  East  Budleigh  Church  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  Church  Wardens'  Accounts,  after  1663,  are 
several  entries  of  chests  being  provided  or  repaired,^  but  the 
one  set  apart  for  collecting  alms  cannot  now  be  identified. 

Some  of  the  original  alms-boxes  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
parish  churches.  One  of  circular  form,  preserved  at  Ludlow, 
**is  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of  an  ash  tree;  has  three  locks, 
and  has  a  chain  attached  to  it."^ 

Many  of  them  bore  inscriptions.  Here  is  one  at  Butter- 
leigh  in  this  county:  "This  boxe  is  Frelie  given  to  receave 
almes  for  ye  Poore."*     This  is  dated  1629. 

None  of  our  local  parish  books  yield  any  information  as 
to  the  amount  of  receipts  or  disbursements  from  1768  until 
a  very  recent  period.  The  Vestry  proceedings  from  1819  to 
1835  include  several  notices  of  new  poor  rates  to  be  levied, 
but  give  no  details.  Nor  are  there  any  means  of  ascertaining 
what  the  actual  cost  of  poor  relief  was  per  head  of  the  total 
population  for  any  given  year  or  period  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  to  the  corresponding  one  of  the  present 
century,  either  in  this  parish  or  for  the  county  generally. 
The  known  data  cannot  be  deemed  satisfactory  enough  to 
form  a  proximate  opinion. 

Nicholls  estimates  the  average  cost  for  all  England  to  have 
been  2s.  6d.  in  1688,  and  to  have  risen  gradually  but  irregu- 
larly to  its  greatest  maximum  in  1818,  when  it  was  13s.  3d.; 
a  decrease  then  set  in,  and  in  1834  it  had  fallen  to  8s.  9|d.^ 

The  amount  raised  by  poor  rates  in  England  and  Wales 
for  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1897,  averaged  14s.  5d.  per 

^  Dev.  Assoc,  y  xxvi.  365. 

'  Joum,  of  Brit,  Arch.  Assoc.  ^  xxiv.  332.  Notices  of  others,  xxiii.  105-6. 
Vide  an  article  on  "Ancient  Charity  Boxes,"  by  J.  A.  Repton,  in  Archceologia, 
XX.  532-3 ;  and  a  paper  on  "  Alms  Boxes,  etc.,"  by  T.  Frost,  in  Antiq,  and 
Curios,  of  the'Church  (1897),  154-161. 

^  N.JaQ.,  8th  S.  iii.  416. 

*  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Poor  Law,  ii.  240,  303.  On  the  latter  page  is  a  valu- 
able table  of  statistical  matter  extending  from  1813  to  1834. 
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head  of  the  population,  but  this  included  the  payment  of 
Police,  County  and  Borough  Eates,  District  Councils,  etc., 
the  average  cost  of  poor  relief  being  only  6s.  lOd.  per  head. 
According  to  a  printed  return  (kindly  furnished  by  J. 
Champion,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  St.  Thomas's 
Union),  the  average  cost  per  head  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  in  all  the  parishes  in  Devonshire,  for  the  year  ending 
Michaelmas,  1897,  was  4s.  6^^.,  that  of  St.  Thomas's  Union 
(embracing  the  parishes  of  East  Budleigh  and  Budleigh 
Salterton)  being  rather  less  than  this,  viz.,  4s.  3/^. 

Private  charity  was  just  as  active  as  during  the  pre- 
Eeformation  period.  Dole-bags  were  not  uncommon.^  In 
the  "charity  bag"  of  W.  Adair,  of  Flixton,  near  Bungay, 
£320  13s.  was  found  at  the  time  of  his  death.^  At  Milton 
Abbot,  in  1588,  among  the  receipts  for  the  poor,  is  the  sum 
of  5s.  2d.,  under  the  heading  of  "  Young  Mens  Guifts."® 

The  principle  that  "riche  and  welthie  parishes"  should 
assist  poorer  ones,  seems  to  have  been  first  started  by  the 
Act  of  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  25,  s.  23,  continued  through  that 
of  2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  5,  s.  9,  and  confirmed  by  the 
43  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  s.  2.  An  example  of  this  is  stated  in 
Hamilton's  Quarter  Sessions,  etc.: — 

''In  1599  three  parishes  appealed  to  Sessions  against  being 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Holsworthy, 
and  the  question  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  that 
the  parish  of  Holsworthy  was  well  able  to  provide  for  its  own 
poor.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  report  was  not  adopted,  for  at 
Midsummer,  1600,  the  Court  ordered  nine  parishes,  including  the 
three  appellants,  to  pay  certain  proportions,  varying  from  4d.  to 
18d.  a  week,  to  the  parish  officers  of  Holsworthy."  (18.) 

This  will  probably  explain  this  entry  in  the  Barn,  Bee. : — 

"Received  ...  of  the  constables  of  divers 
parishes  adjoining  to  this  town  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  of  this  town  by 
the  Justices'  order  .  .  .         .     £3  9s.  4d." 

In  explanation  of  this  Mr.  Wainwright  states,  "  There  was 
great  destitution  in  Barnstaple  about  this  period:  it  arose 
chiefly  from  bad  harvests."  (No.  59.) 

It  is  not  until  1691,  and  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of 
that  year,  that  we  obtain  any  definite  information  as  to  the 
mode  of    relieving   the   poor  that  was   practised   in   East 

«  Examples  in  B,  A.  A.  J.,  xv.  267,  359. 

7  N,  d:  Q.ySth.  S.  vii.  405     Cf.  entries  in  Pepys*  Dia7'y  of  May  18th,  1660, 
and  September  23rd,  1662.  ^  Dev.  Assoc. ,  xi,  216, 
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Budleigh.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  expenditure  on 
this  account  yet  found  in  the  parochial  books  is  contained 
in  a  special  rate  that  was  levied  on  the  inhabitants  in  1630 
for  several  purposes,  such  as  the  repairs,  etc.,  of  county 
bridges,  etc.;  one  of  the  specified  objects  being  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"3"  2^  for  a  shraude  for  the  man  Dyings  by  the  hedge  & 
buryed  the  last  of  Aprill  last.  ]  **» 

A  book  is  preserved  in  the  parish  chest  which  records  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  in  yearly  statements  made  by, 
and  in  the  handwriting  of,  the  respective  Overseers  from  1691 
to  1768.     The  first  year  bears  this  heading  : — 

"  The  Account  of  M'  John  Thomas  and  Eichard  Upham  over- 
seers for  the  poore  of  this  pish  for  the  yeare  Last  past  Aprill  13, 
1691." 

Of  the  actual  disbursements  (sometimes  entered  as  "  outs  ") 
during  this  period,  the  following  table  points  out  the  annual 
average  for  the  series  of  years  named,  and  the  corresponding 
averages  for  thirty-three  years  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Otterton : — 


East  Budleigh.     Annual  average. 

Otterton.     Annual 

average. 

£      s,     d. 

£      s. 

d. 

1691  to  1700 

.     75     0     1 

— 

1701  „  1711 

.     69  13  10 

1712  „  1721 

70  12     3 

1722  „  1731 

.     88  16     3 

1732  „  1741 

83  17     3 

1733  to  1741 

84  16 

8 

1742  „  1751 

83     2     7 

1742  „  1751 

84  16 

8 

1752  „  1761 

.  101     6     8 

1752  „  1761 

87  12 

1 

1762  „  1768 

116  15     7 

1762  „  1765 

107     6 

7 

This  shows  a  progressive,  although  irregular,  increase 
annually,  more  marked  in  the  later  years.  The  lowest 
expenditure  in  any  one  year  in  East  Budleigh  was 
£55  19s.  8|d.  (1705),  and  the  highest  £132  13s.  Id.  (1767). 

The  aid  was  dispensed  by  the  Overseers,  and  their  annual 
accounts  were  submitted  to  the  parishioners  at  the  Easter 
Vestry.  The  relief  was  nearly  always  in  money,  and  a 
transcript  of  the  expenditure  in  the  first  year,  given  in 
Appendix  C,  will  illustrate  the  various  sums  allowed. 
Clothingy  excepting  shoes,  is  not  often  mentioned ;  the  follow- 
ing are  some  curious  items  respecting  it :  — 

"1714.     paid  fore  macking  and  trimin  of  the  poars 

close  .  .  ...  00.05.00." 

»  Par.  C.-Pl.  Bk. 
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Frithelstock. 

"  1638.     for  fower  yarddes  of  frise  for  Eicbard  Eand- 

dell  to  make  him  a  suite    .  .         .    x^  viij^ 

for  thre  skines  to  line  Eandles  Breches  & 

pocketes  .  ...  xvj*^." 

Otterton. 

"  1748.     To  a  Ramskin  for  old  Downs  Breeches  and 

making  .  ...         0.3.9." 

Eeminding  one  of  the  lines : — 

"Old  Harry-to-win, 
No  breeches  to  wear, 
He  stole  a  rain's  skin 
To  make  a  new  pair: 
The  skinny  side  out, 
And  the  woolly  side  in, 
And  thus  doth  go  the  old  Harry-to-win."  ^ 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  payments  by  the  Overseers 
the  following  deserve  notice : — 

"  1706.     p<>  y«  Dejachancy  of  y«  Land  Tax        .         .  02.00.0 

1692.     Paid  Elizabeth  Hill  for  Candle  burnt  when 

the  ffrench  were  on  the  Coast  .         .    0.  1.6 

1727.     p^  Ifor  y«  Tax  of  y«  Salt  works  .         .  00.13.0 

p**  y®  Charges  about  y®  Salt  works      .         .00.15.0 

1744.  To  \  years  Land  Tax  want  8*^  {dc)  Due  from 
Jn^  Satchel  at  Salterton,  &  he  being 
Turnd  out  Craves  -the  Liberty  for  s^  mony 
to  be  paid  by  y®  oversers      .  .         .2.19.4 

1763.     To  John  Teed  himself  been  drawed  in  the 

Militia  for  County  Money    .  .         .    3.  3.-." 

Otterton, 

"  1748.     paid    for  clearing  James    Shepheard    from 

being  a  Soldier   .  .  .         .    5.  2.4." 

Although  the  practice  of  boarding  out  some  of  the  poor — 
especially  children,  and  the  sick  and  infirm  who  had  no 
homes  or  anyone  to  look  after  them — was  no  doubt  followed, 
yet  there  are  no  separate  entries  in  the  parish  books  relating 
to  it,  and  possibly  it  was  not  adopted  to  any  great  extent; 
not,  for  example,  as  at  Wenhaston,  SufT.,  where  "  about  1716 
and  onwards  the  overseers'  books  contain  numerous  agree- 
ments for  the  Town  with  individuals  to  keep  paupers  in 
meat,  drink,  washing,  lodging,  apparel,  and  all  other  neces- 
saries at  about  the  rate  of  1/7  a  week,  though  the  amounts 
vary."  2 

*  Dev,  Assoc,  f  xxv.  536.  ^  Par,  Bec.^  18. 
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At  a  Vestry  Meeting  held  in  this  parish  on  March  21st,  1822, 
it  was  "unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  parishioners  .  .  . 
that  there  shall  be  a  select  Vestry  in  this  parish  "  to  comply 
with  the  Act  of  59  George  III.  c.  12  (1819),  and  the  first  entry 
in  the  Book  of  Proceedings  is  a  copy  of  the  Justices'  order 
for  such  to  be  held.  The  first  meeting  took  place  on  April 
20th,  1822,  "at  the  Vestry  Koom  at  John  Sims's  near  the 
Church."  (J.  Sims  was  the  Sexton.)  The  meetings  were 
continued  every  fortnight  until  March  17,  1827,  after  which 
date  no  other  is  recorded. 

In  this  book  the  name  of  every  applicant  is  inserted, 
together  with  the  kind  of  relief  applied  for,  whether  granted 
or  not,  and  frequently  the  cause  of  refusal.  This  was  usually 
for  some  article  of  clothing  or  bedding,  money  being  ap- 
parently restricted  to  cases  of  sickness,  old  age,  or  some 
pressing  emergency;  the  reverse  of  the  form  of  relief  granted 
in  the  previous  century.  Several  applications  were  made  for 
a  donkey,  and  a  contribution  towards  the  purchase  of  one 
was  generally  allowed.  The  gift  of  old  clothing  that  had 
formerly  belonged  to  some  other  poor  person  was  not  unusual. 
In  one  instance  an  old  coat  was  given  to  an  applicant  on 
April  25th,  1823,  and  handed  to  a  second  one  on  the  follow- 
ing December  13th.  On  August  24th,  1822,  a  man  "applys 
for  Shoes,"  but  is  refused,  "  except  Sam^  Sanders  Shoes  will 
fit  him."  A  pair  of  shoes  is  allowed  to  one  man  "on 
condition  of  his  going  to  Church" ;  but  a  similar  request  is 
refused  to  another  "  in  consequence  of  his  non-attendance  at 
any  place  of  worship."  Occasional  loans  of  a  bedstead  and 
bedding  are  granted.  The  Overseer  is  directed  by  the  Vestry 
to  report  to  the  magistrates  "the  Impudent  Conduct  of  Sarah 
Morris  at  this  and  other  Meetings";  and  for  a  similar 
reason  relief  is  denied  to  another.  Some  of  the  items  are 
worth  transcribing : — 

"  1822.    June  15.    John  Rogers'  Child's  pay  to  be  discontinued 

and  to  pay  for  schooliDg  to  be  teached 
to  knit  and  Sew. 

June  22.    Jane  Saunders  to  receive  1/6  pr  week  having 
promised  to  wash  her  husband's  Clothes. 

1825.    July  23.    John  HiJl  applys  for  relief, — refused  having 

Clock  and  Feather  Beds  &c.  &c.  carry'd 
out  of  the  Parish  and  refuse  to  bring  it 
back. 

1827.  March  17.  William   Farrs   Son  William   to   receive  a 

shilling  a  week  &  his  Schooling  to  be 
paid  by  the  parent  .  .  .  Granted." 
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That  a  close  investigation  of  each  case  was  made,  and 
rigid  economy  practised  by  the  Select  Vestry,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  above-named  Act  gave  the  parish- 
ioners power  to  elect  an  assistant  Overseer,  who  for  the  first 
time  was  to  be  a  salaried  officer,  and  the  appointment  was 
soon  made  in  this  parish. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ordinary  Vestry  of  East  Budleigh  held  on 
March  18th,  1819,  '4t  is  recommended  by  the  present  meeting 
to  have  a  standing  overseer  with  a  salary  of  ^15  p^  annum  and  it 
is  moved  by  John  Campbell  Esq'  that  M'  Jacob  Good  be  ap- 
pointed  to  the  situation." 

Signed  by  the  Vicar  and  seventeen  parishioners. 

Another  was  appointed  on  March  26th,  1826,  under  the 
name  of  "  a  Perpetual  Overseer,"  when  the  salary  was 
reduced  to  £10,  and  the  engagement  to  be  for  seven  years. 

Although  at  the  present  day  medical  attendance  on  the 
poor  is  generally  recognised  as  a  highly  important  service  in 
rendering  regular  and  gratuitous  aid  to  the  latter  in  their 
various  injuries  and  diseases,  its  necessity  for  the  most 
part  dates  back  only  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  many  places,  rural  districts  especially,  even 
later.  Previously,  the  services  of  a  medical  man  were  only 
occasionally  called  in,  whatever  other  assistance  was  needed 
being  supplied  by  some  local  person,  some  wise  woman 
skilled  in  the  use  of  herbs,  or  perchance  a  villager  considered 
an  expert  in  the  art  of  doctoring  cattle.  In  some  places, 
towns  especially,  the  poorer  class  fared  better,  as  in  the  case 
of  Barnstaple: — 

"  1629.  Nov.  24.  Dr.  Symes  a  learned  Physician,  engaged  by 
Mayor  and  Corporation  to  be  resident  in  town  and  give  advice  to 
the  poor  at  ^20  per  annum  for  two  years,  to  be  paid  out  of  town 
stock  if  not  raised  by  subscriptions."  (No.  100.) 

This  must,  however,  be  deemed  as  an  unusually  favourable 
instance,  medical  men  not  being  so  well  treated  in  many  other 
places,  of  which  these  are  specimens : — 

East  Bergholt, 

"1686.  That  whereas  M^  Ray,  chirurgeon,  did  cure  y®  hand  of 
Henry  Newman,  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  y®  present  overseers 
to  pay  the  same."^ 

Widecomhe-in-tJie-Moor. 

c.  1700.  "  Dr.  Ball  received  £8  *  for  curing  of  Dorothy  ffrench's 
legg  and  keeping  the  same  sound  from  any  more  costs  and  charges.' 

»  N.  Jb  Q.,  2udS.  ii.  122. 
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The  doctor  does  not  appear  to  have  fulfilled  his  contract,  and  had 
to  retam  X4  *hecaase  he  did  not  p'fect  and  continue  the  cure 
according  to  his  promise.'  "* 

An  agreement  with  a  medical  man  on  the  "no  cure  no 

pa-y"  system  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  in  that 

century,  judging  from  another  transaction  in  the  same  place 

at     a   later    date,   when    the    doctor    (was    he    a   qualified 

practitioner  ?)  was  more  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  whole  of 

the  fee  agreed  upon. 

c  1738.  "  paid  Mr,  John  Cummings,  of  Staverton,  for  cureing 
of  John  Potter  of  the  Convultions  according  to  y®  agreement 
n^c^de  at  a  p'ish  meeting,  y®  sum  of  lOs.  6d." 

IThe  patient  was  apparently  an  epileptic,  and  despite  the 
"  ci-ureing,"  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  the  attacks,  as  in 
1 7-42  there  was  "  paid  to  Mr.  Gumming  for  a  bottle  of  Liquor 
fc>xr  John  Potter  this  year  when  he  was  like  to  be  had  (bad  ?) 
ii:^    fits  again,  3s."  (54.) 

The  following  is  a  good  example  of  an  agreement  with  a 
i^ on-medical  person : — 

East  Bergholt, 

"  1752.  It  is  agreed  with  James  Vincent  that  if  he  get  the  boy 
ill's  head  cured  by  next  Easter,  we  will  pay  him  for  that  cure 
teen  shillings,  besides  what  we  pay  him  for  his  board. ''^ 

In  East  Budleigh  the  earliest  notices  we  can  find  of  any 
^•ttention  being  paid  to  the  sick  are  these : — 

^*1692.     Paid  Susanna  bames  for  dressing  george 

burriges  legg  .  .  .         .       0.  2.  0 

1706.     p*^  for  Phisick  &  Blouding  seve?  poore 

people  .  ...     00.12.  0 

1708.     p*^  to  Sam  Scott  for  Surgery  for  &  about 

the  poore         .  ...     00.18.00 

1713.  paid  Samuell  Scott  for  Doctering  about 

the  poore  ...     00.11.10 

1714.  paid  Samuell  Scot  fore  what  hee  did  for 

the  poare  in  her  (sic)  sicknes     .         .       1. 00.  0." 

Scott  was  in  some  humble  capacity  in  the  village,  and 
apparently  acted  as  the  parish  clerk.  Some  of  the  entries  in 
the  Overseers'  Accounts  relating  to  him  (among  other  things 
for  *' writing")  seem  to  indicate  that  for  several  years  he 
received  poor  relief. 

After  this  latter  date  medical  men  appear  to  have  been 
called  in  to  attend  isolated  cases,  but  the  circumstance  of  the 
bills  for  such  attendance  being  very  heavy  for  the  years 

*  Hut.,  51.  *  N.^Q.,  2ud  8.  il.  123. 
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1735-41  may  have  induced  the  parishioners  to  engage  the 
regular  services  of  a  neighbouring  practitioner,  and  accordingly 
they  entered  into  the  following  agreement : — 

"1741.  We  the  perishoners  of  East  Budleigh  at  A  parrish 
meeting  on  Easter  munday  this  thirty  day  of  March  1741  Doe 
hereby  mutually  Agree  with  M'^  Thomas  Gooch,  Phisition  & 
Curergeon,  of  the  Parrish  of  withycomb  Eawleigh  In  maner 
following,  the  eaid  M'  Thomas  Gooch  is  To  Come  one  Day  Every 
week  Into  our  Town  of  East  Badleigh  &  take  y®  needfull  Care  of 
all  y®  poore  of  our  parish  A  foresaid  that  thy  may  want  In  his 
profession,  and  If  Any  of  the  Said  poore  Should  want  his 
assistance  At  Any  other  tyme  vpon  notice  given  him  to  Come 
directly  &  apply  proper  mediscnce  as  y®  Cause  Shall  Eequire,  & 
Come  as  often  as  they  shall  need  Attendance  the  overseers  payeing 
the  said  M^  Gooch  three  pounds  &  three  Shillings  Every  Easter 
munday  for  the  Term  of  three  years  If  M'  Gooch  should  be  Sick 
then  he  promises  to  send  An  Able  person  In  his  Eome  for  takeing 
Care  of  the  poore  As  A  boue  or  If  M^  Gooch  should  dye  then  the 
Agreem**^  to  be  void  at  his  death." 

Signed  by  the  Vicar,  Thomas  Gooch,  and  thirteen  inhabitants. 

In  1744  the  care  of  the  sick  was  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Saunders,  who  signed  an  agreement  similar  to  the  foregoing. 
Next  year  the  accounts  record  the  payment  of  three  guineas 
as  agreed  upon,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  the  unlooked-for 
liberality  of  an  extra  fee : — 

"  To  Docter  Saund'^  for  his  Exterordenary  Trouble  In 

looking  after  y®  poore  out  of  y®  p?i8h  .         .1 ." 

This  extra  fee  may  have  been  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
(according  to  an  entry  in  the  Otterton  parish  books)  he  was 
a  resident  of  East  Budleigh.  He  retained  the  office  to  the 
close  of  1757,  when  the  parish  did  away  with  a  salaried 
medical  officer,  and  he  was  only  paid  for  the  cases  he 
attended.    Here  is  the  last  item  in  which  he  is  mentioned : — 

"1764.     paid  Docter  Saunders  for  Blooding  and  Di aw- 
ing of  a  Tooth  and  Ten  BoUeses         .         .       3.6." 

Judging  from  the  next  extract  he  must  have  died  soon 
afterwards : — 

"1766.     to  M"  Sanders  for  medicons  &  her  assistance 

for  sundry  poor  persons  .  .         .     13.6.'* 

There  are  but  few  medical  items  between  1759  and  1768, 
and  after  the  latter  date  we  possess  no  further  information 
respecting  the  care  of  the  sick  in  this  parish. 

Similar  agreements  to  that  of  East  Budleigh  in  1741  were 
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made  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  about  the  same  period, 
the  same  medical  man  being  employed  at  Littleham.  His 
agreement  is  quoted  in  full  as  an  orthographical  curiosity : — 

"  1739.  I  Thomas  Gooch  Doe  Acknowlidge  to  haue  a  greed  with 
the  Vesstrey  now  this  22**^  Day  of  May  1739  to  Luck  after  the 
Pore  of  this  Parrissh  of  Littelham  &  Exmouth  &  supply  them 
with  all  Fissicke  and  Shergessey  as  f alley  and  as  offten  as  they 
or  any  of  them  shall  Eequier  and  for  soe  Doing  I  am  to  Eeceive 
Three  Genneys  p'  yeare  and  for  Three  yeare  to  Come  from  this 
Date  In  case  of  Amputation  then  itt  must  bee  Conseddered  to 
haue  A  nother  Assistance  vpon  this  Parrisshe  Charge  Given  vnder 
hand  att  this  Vesstrey  p'. 

"  Thomas  Gooch/'  (Only  the  signature  by  him.) 

At  Otterton,  in  1741,  "M'  Francis  Searle  Apothecary  of 
Sidmouth"  signed  a  similar  one  for  an  annual  fee  of  four 
guineas ;  but  at  Widecombe-in-the-Moor  the  amount  agreed 
upon  was  £2  12s.  6d.  (55.)  Dr.  Eye,  at  Wenhaston,  Suffolk, 
received  40s.  per  annum,  subsequently  increased  to  two 
guineas;®  and  in  the  same  year  the  local  authorities  of  St, 
Michael,  Bishop's  Stortford,  agreed  with  an  apothecary  for 
him  "  to  find  all  medicines  that  the  poor  shall  have  occasion 
to  be  administered  to  them  upon  all  occasions  except  the 
Small  Pox "  for  £5  5s. ;  "  and  if  in  case  this  agreement  be 
too  hard  upon  him  wee  doe  promise  to  pay  him  half  a 
guinea  more."^  Of  the  rigid  economy  practised  in  some 
parishes,  one  curious  item  may  be  cited  here  : — 

Ockley,  Surrey. 

"1740.     Paid  for  5  pills  for  David  Worsfold's 

wife  .  ...     00.00.02J."8 

There  were  many  other  calls  upon  the  parish  purse  to 
administer  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  infirm. 

East  Bvdleigh, 

"1677.     to  Suzana  Eutley  for  entertainlDg  of  two 

women  &  one  Child  in  their  sicknes     .  10.06 

1719.  giuen  to  seuarall  poore  peopell  in  their 

sickness  such  as  had  nor  monthly  paie     01.  5.  0 

1720.  paid  Thomas  Laves  at  three  sevearl  times 

in  his  weaknes                  .  .         .  0.07.06. 

1765.     Mary  Cooper  for  Tending  John  Searles 

Family  in  Small  Pox     .  .         .  14.  - 

To  John  Searles  Family       .  .  3.14.1." 

«  Par.  Bee,  18.  '  Eecords,  167. 

^  Surrey  Arch.  Coll.^  x.  70. 

VOL.   XXXI.  Q 
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Small-pox  was  very  prevalent  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes  during  this  and  the  following  year.  It  must  have 
been  very  severe  at  Otterton,  according  to  the  parish  books. 

*'  1766.  Give  and  distributed  more  this  year  to  a 
great  many  families  in  the  small  pox  the 
small  pox  being  very  bad  and  the  poor 
in  great  Distress  .  .         .     6,  6.  -." 

Outbreaks  of  plague  must  have  occasioned  at  all  times  a 
serious  drain  upon  the  parish  funds,  not  only  in  the  places  actu- 
ally visited  by  it,  but  also  to  their  more  fortunate  neighbours 
who,  for  the  time  being,  were  free  from  the  visitation,  or  had 
people  shut  up  in  their  houses  who  were  suspected  to  have 
the  disease.  Another  item  of  expense  was  due  to  the 
measures  adopted  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  anyone  from  the 
infected  districts.  The  Barnstaple  Secords  afford  many 
illustrations. 

"1591.   June.   Plague  of  Pestilence  of  Southmolton  and  Tory- 
ton.      Watchmen     continually     placed     to 
prevent  suspected  fulks  of  the  Plague  from 
coming  to  the  Town. 
1592.    Paid  to  Watchmen   who  stood   at  Litchedon   on   8 

Fridays  to  keep  out  Molton  men  infected 
with  the  Plague,  5s.  4d. 

1602.  Paid  for  the  maintenance  of  those  that  were  in  the 

Plague  at  Ilfordcomb,  lOs. 

1603.  Paid  for  the  provision  of  divers  that  were  willed  to 

keep  themselves  in  their  houses  in  Crock- 
street  for  suspicion  that  the  Plague  had 
been  amongst  them,  6$.  3d.'*^ 

In  1637  the  sum  of  £20  ISs.  2d.  was  collected  in  East 
Beigholt  and  sent  to  a  neighbouring  place  ^  which  was 
vissited  with  the  plague."^ 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  times  generally,  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  atisence  of 
any  proper  hospital  accommodation  for  the  treatment  of 
accidents  and  of  diseases,  and  a  painful  exemplification 
of  this  is  related  in  Cox's  Berbifshirt  Annals.  (iL  163.)  The 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  was  established  in  1741,  and  the 
following  cases  were  evidently  treated  there : — 

"  1764.     Paid  M'  Charles  Staffoid  for  Drawing  John 

Gibbs  wife  two  the  Hospetal  .    0.  6.  0 

Piid   for  Carnng  Kobert   Barnes   to   the 
•    Ho$petal  .    0.  2.  0 

*  Xok  96.  Xi»tk»s  of  ^«  pl*KBB  IB  ^*  loal  puisbes  bare  alreadr  ap|«arei 
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1767.     Paid  the  Hospitall  .         .  01.01.00 

to  Expences  to  caring  a  woman  of  Bradnich 

to  the  hospotall  .  .         .  00.03.  3." 

That  the  Institution  was  felt  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
parish  is  shown  by  the  following  resolution  of  a  meeting  of 
the  parishioners  held  on  October  14th,  1826  : — 

'^We  the  undersigned  are  on  this  day  met,  &  do  agree  that 
from  &  after  Lady  day  1827  the  sum  of  five  Guineas  shall  be 
yearly  subscribed  to  that  most  excellent  Institution  the  Exeter 
Hospital,  Ss  the  sum  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Poor  rates  &  to  be 
paid  by  the  Overseer.     As  witness  our  hands."     (Six  signatures.) 

The  Act  of  14  Eliz.  c.  5,  s.  36,  required  that  no  poor  person 
was  to  be  sent  for  treatment  to  Bath  or  Buxton  unless 
licensed  and  maintained  by  the  place  from  whence  they 
were  sent.  (This  was  repeated  in  that  of  1596-7.)  It 
serves  to  explain  the  following  payment  contained  in  the 
Overseers'  Accounts  of  this  parish : — 

"  1728.     p*^  Petter  Lacy*  Charge  at  y«  batth     .         .     7.  0.  0." 

But  long  before  the  date  of  this  extract  contributions  to 
the  hospital  were  made  by  the  Woodbury  people,  and  pre- 
sumably also  by  those  of  East  Budleigh  at  the  same  time. 

"1574.     p.  to  the  pore  hospy tall  of  bathe        .         .        viij** 

1582.  pd  to  one  that  did  gether  to  the  poor  howse 

of  bathe  .  .  .         .        vj** 

1586.     p*^  to  A  pardoner  that  did  gether  to  the  poor 

howse  of  bathe  .  ...        iiij**." 

Aids  were  also  rendered  to  those  who  were  proceeding 
there  for  treatment. 

"  1574.     to  a  pore  man  having  a  paspote  to  go  to  the 

Cytie  of  Bathe  .  .  .        vj*^ 

1583.  p*^  to  A  poor  man  that  came  for  the  bathe  .        viij^." 

Although  Buxton  is  associated  with  Bath  in  the  statute, 
it  is  not  alluded  to  in  any  of  our  local  records,  the  reason 
being  in  all  probability  that  Bath  was  so  much  nearer 
to  this  county. 

Occasionally  a  poor  inhabitant  was  supported  in  the 
Almshouses  at  Livery  Dole,  Heavitree,  that  were  founded 
by  Sir  E.  Dennis  in  1591,  and  completed  by  his  brother.  Sir 
Thomas  Dennis,  in  1594. 

"1694.     John  Barret  at  Liveridoll        .  .    0.09.0 

1696.     John  Barretts  charge  at  Liveridoll  is  .         .  02.12.  6." 

Q  2 
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He  must  have  died  in  the  same  year,  as  his  goods  were  then 
sold  after  his  decease  for  12s.  6d. 

The  only  class — that  of  lunatics  and  idiots — remaining  to 
be  considered  will  not  require  much  attention,  as  the  parish 
books  appear  to  ignore  the  subject  altogether.     It  is  im- 
probable that  the  place  was  entirely  exempt  from  them;  if 
so,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  exception  in  the  life  of  any 
English  village.    That  some  were  kept  at  home  and  tolerated 
there,  while  others  were  sent  to  workhouses  (this,  in  the  case 
of  East  Budleigh,  must  have  been  to  the  workhouse  of  some 
other  parish,  having  none  of  its  own)  or  treated  as  petty 
criminals,  is  very  probable  from  our  knowledge  of  what  hai 
been  experienced  in  distant  places.     Even  where  they  wer^ 
recognised  and  became  the  subject  of  so-called  "care  andL 
treatment,"  their  condition  appears  to  have  been  a  very  sa( 
one — not  that  there  was  any  deliberate  intention  to  neglec' 
or  to  act  cruelly  to  them,  but  the  nature  of  their  malad; 
was  not  understood,  and  in  too  many  instances  fear  wa.: 
made  the  guiding  principle  in  their  treatment. 

In  his  too  short  History  of  Ottery  SL  Mary  (1897),  Lor- 
Coleridge  informs  us  that  in  the  workhouse  of  that  plac< 
erected  in  1738  for  two  hundred  inmates,  he  was  informed 
persons  who  remembered  seeing  them,  were  "  chained  lunatic 
inhabiting  the  ground-floor  rooms,  to  whom  passers-by  won' 
toss  bones  and  scraps  through  the  open  window,  which 
eagerly  seized  and  devoured  by  the  poor  raving  creatures, 
whom,  in  those  days,  little  compassion  was  shown."  (21.) 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  lunatics 
treated    in    the    previous    century,   the    following    may      loe 
cited : — 

"  1689.     Pd.  for  Thomas  Waltham  being  distracted  .  5a. 

1691.     Pd.  charges  for  bleeding  Thorn.  Waltham, 
and    watching    him    in    the    cage,    and 

caning  him  to  Bridewell  .         .  1.1 3. 0-*'^ 

The  apprenticeship  of  poor  children  was  always  a  matter 
of  great  moment  in  the  life  of  a  rural  parish,  as  well  as    of 
considerable    expense    yearly.      It   formed    the    subject      of 
several  statutes  from  Elizabeth  downwards,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  their  masters,  whose  ill-treatmexit 
or  neglect  was  the  occasional  cause  of  the  indentures  beingT 
cancelled,  of  which  this  is  an  instance : — 

"12  Jan:  6  James  I.  (1609)     Ordered  'that  Thomas  Thomas 
an  apprentice  ...  be  discharged  out  of  his  master's  service,  ai3<i 

2  E.  Jackson,  Annals  of  Ealing  (1898),  37. 
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his  indentures  to  be  cancelled/  because  his  master  'hath  not 
maynteyned  him  with  sufficient  apparell  as  an  apprentice  ought 
to  have,  but  kepte  him  full  of  lyce.'"^ 

The  same  records  relate  many  cases  of  persons  being 
presented,  for  working  at  trades  to  which  they  did  not 
serve  an  apprenticeship.  One  common  grievance  was  for  a 
master  to  take  an  apprentice  from  another  parish;  and  as 
late  as  1822,  the  Select  Vestry  of  East  Budleigh,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  October  19th,  made  this  resolution: — 

"  The  Overseers  are  Ordered  to  summon  before  the  Magistrates, 
those  who  have  Apprentice  bounden  them  from  other  Parishes,  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  take  Apprintis  from  this  Parish." 

The  Devon  Magistrates  "  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  Eliza- 
beth," remarks  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  not  only  cancelled  indentures, 
but  bound  apprentices,  rather  loosely  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ellis  CoUinge,  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  or  '  ther- 
abouts,'  who  was  bound  to  serve  Baldwin  Hele  until  the 
age  of  twenty- three  or  twenty-four  years."* 

Children  were  frequently  bound  at  a  very  early  age ;  thus 
Dr.  Cox  mentions  one  who  was  only  eight  years  old  when 
apprenticed  in  1796,^  and  in  1823  this  resolution  is  entered 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Vestry  of  East  Budleigh : — 

"  1823.  Feb.  22.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
called  at  the  request  of  the  Select  Vestry,  it  was  decided  to 
*  recommend  to  the  Magistrates  to  bind  the  Children,  Nine  Years 
of  Age  &  upwards,  now  Chargeable  to  the  Parish — on  all  Housses 
charged  to  the  Poor,  at  and  above  Ten  pounds  p'  Year,  and  all 
those  tradespeople  and  Inhabitants,  who  have  or  may  in  future 
take  Apprentices  liable  on  a  future  day  to  become  chargeable  to  the 
Parish,  not  having  a  Discharge  with  the  same  from  the  parish  to 
which  the  said  Child  belongs.*" 

Our  Par.  C.-Pl.  Bk.  shows  they  were  usually  bound  to 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants;  and  in  1623  is  a  list  of 
thirteen  (six  males  and  seven  females) — above  the  annual 
average — of  which  these  are  examples  : — 

**  Jo:  the  son  of  Humpherie  Berry,  to  serue  w*^  Richard  Conant 
Sen'  untyll  he  accomplish  xxiiij*^^  yeres  accordinge  to  the  statute. 

"Alice  the  daughter  of  Mary  Brooke  deceased  to  serue  w*^ 
Eoger  Crosse  untyll  shee  accomplish  the  age  of  xxi*®  yeres 
accordinge  to  the  statute." 

Many  of  the  minor  expenses  were  defrayed  out  of  the 
Church  Wardens'  fund,  but  all  the  rest  were  paid  by  the 

'  Midd.  Co.  Bee,,  ii.  47.        *  Quar.  Sess.,  18.       *  Derhysh.  Ann.y  ii.  180. 
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Overseers.  The  customary  charges  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  2s.  6d.  for  th0  indentures  and  one  pound  for 
the  clothing,  thus : — 

"1697.     Paid  William  Mercer  for  clothiog  his  ap- 
prentice .  ...     1.00.0 
Paid  for  three  pairs  of  indentures  for  poore 

children  .  ...     0.07.6.- 

The  total  amount  was  subsequently  increased  U>  £1  4&, 
and  afterwards  to  £1  5s.,  the  5s.  being  for  the  indentures 
Sometimes  the  outlay  was  much  greater,  without  any  reaso : 
being  assigned. 

"  1744.     To  Thomas  Pyne  of  Coliton  with  Margret 

Warren  ...     4.17.6 

y®  Indenture        .  .  .         .     5,  2.6.*' 

The  cost  enlarged  with  the  present  century.  At  Torquay, 
between  1802  and  1836, 110  boys  and  girls  were  apprentice 
and  the  cost  incurred  was  generally  20s.  each ;  in  some  iE 
in  a  few  £6,  and  in  one  instance  £12.®  As  a  rule  til 
expenses  were  much  greater  in  towns ;  thus  at  Swainswic^ 
in  1740,  the  parochial  ofiBcers  were  directed  to  "give  kx 
more  than  £o  with  ye  mayd,  nor  more  than  £5  10s.  w^i' 
ye  Boy."^  It  was  still  higher  in  the  Metropolis;  for  instate 
at  St.  Christofer's,  £11  6s.  2d.  was  paid  in  1658-59,  "  f< 
putting  forth  ...  an  apprentice  to  a  Shoemaker";  and  ^ 
the  same  year,  £10  lis.  4d.  was  laid  out  for  an  "apprent>i< 
to  a  Silke  Weaver."^ 

A  curious  extra  expense  was  incurred  with  one  of  Ea^ 
Budleigh. 

"1730.     To  Jn«  Wescott  w*^  Jn*>  Chanon  Apprintiss 

&  y®  Indenture      .  .  .         .1.4.— 

To  D*' for  Cleaning  y®  &d  boy     .  .         .        1.— 

Another  singular  stipulation  is  noted  in  the  parish  bool 
of  East  Bergholt. 

"1748.  Oct.  5*^  Samuel  Folkerd  hath  agreed  to  take  tl 
girl  Rose  Cook  and  maintain  her  with  meat,  drink,  washing,  a-""^ 
lodging,  in  sickness  and  in  health  till  Mich^  next,  the  parisbioi 
agreeing  to  put  her  in  necessary  repair  fit  to  go  into  his  hoixs 
and  the  said  Samuel  Folkerd  has  promised  to  leave  her  in  as  gc^^ 
repair  as  he  took  her."^ 

«  Hist,  J.  T.  White  (1878),  130-31.  ^  Annals,  162. 

8  Ch.  W,  Ace,,  120.  ^  N,d:Q,,  2nd  S.  ii.  123. 
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Teaching  any  employment,  except  by  apprenticeship,  was 

80  unusual   that  any  instances  to  the  contrary  are  worth 

recording.  _,   ,  ^^   ,,  .  , 

°  East  Bvdleigh. 

"1714,     Giuen  with  Mary  Lacys  Boy  to  goe  to  Sea 
the  sum  of  20s. 
1733.     p^   for  Teaching  y®  Duma  Boy  to  mend 

Shews  for  8  weeks  .  .         .    0.  8.  0." 

In  some  urban  parishes  the  children,  instead  of  being 
apprenticed,  were  sent  to  Virginia,  to  be  employed  on  the 
plantations  there,  a  practice  that  commenced  in  the  reign 

of  James  I.  a*  ni.  -  *  ^  ^ 

St  Chrutofers. 

"  1618.  Payd  to  the  lord  mayor  more  then  I  could 
collect  for  the  sending  the  Children  to 
Virginia  .  .      ^      .         .    00.19.03 

1621.     pd  the  Chamberlayne  to  send   Chil:   to 

Virginia  .  ...  004.05.06 

1623.     paid  Sir  Thomas  Lowe  to  send  child  to 

Virginia  .  ...      3.18.  6." 

(52-6.) 

Be  it  remembered  that  from  1617  to  1666  criminals  (often 
reprieved  from  the  gallows  for  this  purpose),  and  bad 
^^haracters  generally,  were  sent  to  the  plantations  in  Virginia 
^or  forced  labour,  their  condition  being  little  better  than 
slaves,  for  which  indeed  they  were  sometimes  sold.  The 
-^^d  Co.  Bee,  contain  many  entries  of  the  kind. 

*'  1617.  S.  Eogers  sentenced  to  be  hung  for  manslaughter  '  was 
'^Piieved  in  the  interest  of  Virginia,  because  he  was  a  carpenter 
^'^^  the  plantation  needed  carpenters.' 

'*  1620.  A  female  for  stealing,  and  a  man  for  a  similar  offence, 
'^©ire  respited  and  sent  there. 

**  In  1649,  two  men  under  sentence  to  be  hung,  were  reprieved 
*^^  sent  there."  i 

^^hat  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  children  who  were  deported 
'^^ire  must  have  been  may  be  painfully  surmised.     Thus  far 
^^ly  one  Devon  example  has  been  found. 

Barnstajjle, 

**  1633-4.     Paid  for  shoes  for  three  boys  sent  to 

Virginia2        .  .  .         .     10s.  4d." 

^  Ihe  number  of  children  bound  apprentice  in  East  Bud- 
^^igh  varied  greatly,  being  from  two  to  ten  annually  in  the 
y^Sirs  included  in  the  Overseers'  Accounts. 

1  ii.  224,  226 ;  iii.  283.  *  22ec.,  No.  67. 
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As  shown  in  the  summary  list  of  legacies  and  gifts,  the 
sum  of  £27  4s.  8d.  is  the  annual  amount  of  the  fund  for 
assisting  apprentices  with  tools,  etc.,  one  of  the  many  endow- 
ments in  this  parish  that  have  been  made  by  the  Eev.  J.  B. 
Boucher.  The  first  receipts  were  in  1885  and  following 
year. 

Whatever  the  amounts  may  have  been  that  were  received 
by  the   parish   for   the  maintenance   of   poor  illegitimate 
children,  it  is  certain  that  it  failed  to  reimburse  it  for  all  th& 
expenses  to  which  it  was  put.     It  is  true  that  exceptionaL 
amounts  were  occasionally  paid  to  the  parish,  as,  for  example^ 
in  1820  and  1821,  when  three  sums  respectively  of   £10, 
£20,  and  £25  were  so  received  ;  but  in  the  great  bulk  of  the 
cases  comparatively  little  was  obtained.     In  one  instance 
the  parish  received  £2  12s.  between  1723  and  1727,  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  had  to  expend  £S  12s.     In  another, 
during  six  years,  1725-30,  the  man  contributed   148.  6d., 
whereas  the  cost  to  the  parish  was  £15  5s.     Allusion  is 
made  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Select  Vestry,  1822-27,  to 
the  large  number  of  base  children  that  had  to  be  supported 
by  the  parish  witiiin  those  years,  and  at  a  meeting  held  on 
July  24th,  1824,  six  cases  were  reported  in  which  the  dues 
on  orders  made  upon  the  men  had  not  been  defrayed.     The 
evil  became  such  a  crvincr  one  that  at  another  meeting  held 
on  August  1st,  1825,  it  was  decided  to  apply  to  the  magis- 
trates to  ascertain  whether  the  parish  was  ^  compel'd  to  pay 
the  Women  who  have  Base  Children  according  as  the  Order 
is  made  on  the  Fathers  of  such  Children,  or  to  relieve  them 
according  to  their  distress  and  deservings."     What  the  result 
was  is  not  stated. 

There  was.  in  addition,  all  the  outlay  made  at  the  time  of 
the  apprenticeship. 

While  the  punishment  on  this  account  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century  limited  to  a  fine  or  penance,  the  man 
beins  usually  let  off  with  the  former  while  the  female  often 
had  to  undergo  the  latter,'  in  the  preceding  century  it  was 
much  more  severe,  and  as  a  fit  illustration  the  following 
is  cited  firom  the  Bam.  B^c.: — 

*^  162S.  FeK  1$.  The  father  of  a  hase  child  to  pay  15d. 
we^T  until  he  is  abi«  to  be  pliced  apprentice;,  and  the  woman 
*'  shall  be  openly  whip[Md  abo«t  ;he  said  town  of  Barnstaple.' "  ^ 


15*-..  ii  ?:i.  :$c> ;  iii  1:1 
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The  removal  of  the  poor  from  one  place  to  another — to 
the  parish  to  which  by  law  they  belonged — was  the  subject 
of  many  enactments,  and  the  cause  of  a  considerable  annual 
outlay  to  the  parish,  especially  as  it  also  included  the  trans- 
port of  vagrants  from  place  to  place. 

The  earliest  statutory  regulation  as  to  the  settlement  of  the 
poor,  and  of  their  compulsory  removal  to  that  place  which  by 
law  was  considered  to  be  their  proper  one,  appears  to  be  the 
Act  of  22  Henry  VIII.  c.  12.,  by  which  anyone  found 
begging  without  a  licence,  or  any  vagrant  or  idle,  able-bodied 
man  or  woman,  could  be  punished  by  whipping,  or  be  set  in 
the  stocks,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Justices;  then,  being 
furnished  with  a  letter  under  seal,  he  was  to  be  sent  back 
"  to  the  place  where  he  was  born,  or  where  he  last  dwelled 
the  space  of  three  years,"  failing  which,  the  punishment  was 
to  be  repeated. 

The  next  step  was  contained  in  3  &  4  Edward  VI.  c.  10, 
s.  5,  by  which  the  sick  and  aged  poor,  who  had  not  gained  a 
settlement  by  a  residence  of  three  years,  were,  by  the  parish 
officers^  to  be  "conveighed  on  horsbacke  cartt  or  otherwise, 
as  shall  seme  by  their  discretyons,  to  the  next  constable," 
and  so  from  constable  to  constable  to  the  place  "  where  they 
were  borne  or  most  conversant,"  etc. 

This  culminated  in  "The  Settlement  Act"  of  1662 
(14  Charles  II.  c.  12),  made  applicable  to  all  classes  of  the 
poor.  Under  its  provisions,  anyone  who  came  into  a  parish 
to  settle  there,  had  not  been  resident  for  forty  days,  and  was 
likely  to  seek  relief,  could,  under  a  Justice's  order,  be  re- 
moved to  his  own  parish.  The  reasons  that  led  to  this 
statute,  its  provisions,  great  drawbacks,  etc.,  are  fully  entered 
into  by  Nicholls.  (i.  293-302.)  It  has  b6en  amended  and 
altered  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  although  not 
altogether  abrogated  has  been  considerably  modified,  espe- 
cially as  to  its  more  objectionable  and  oppressive  features. 
The  following  are  cited  in  illustration : — 

Woodbury, 

"1578.     to  a  poore  woman  that  was  borne  in  a 

barrowe  from  tithen  to  tithen        .         .  vj** 

1579.     to   a  poore   boye   that   was   borne  in   a 

barrowe  from  tithen  to  tithen       .         .  iiij^ 

1614.     To  a  sick  boy  that  came  from  Minehead 

upon  a  car        .  .  .         .  6d." 
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Barnstaple, 

"  1585,     Paid    to    one  of    Salisbury   for  carrying 

away  Johan  Barber's  daughter  out  of 

the  town  .  ... 

Paid    to    Paramour    [parish    officer]    for 

carrying  a  poor  boy  to  the  next  tithing 

East  Budleigh  (Ch.  W.  Ace). 

'*  1673.     given  to  10  persons  and  carrying  them  to 

Otterton  .  .  .         .         ( 

1677.     to   Margrett   Langdon   in   expence   oa  a 

traueler  from  tithing  to  tithing  .         .         ( 
IHd,  (Overs.  Ace). 
"  1696.     Hanah  Scotts  charge  in  her  remouall  is     .03.! 

1738.  To  Charges  takin  up  Jn«  Woodward     .       1.: 

1739.  Rec<*    of    John    Woodward    Towards    y« 

Charges  Mary  Eliot         .  .         .      l.( 

1744.     To  an   Order   for    Removing    Cristopher 
Dives  to  Knapton  In  Norfolk     . 

That  any  measures  were  considered  justifiable  in  pr 
ing  a  stranger  from  obtaining  a  settlement  will  be  o 
from  these  extracts  : — 

Barnstaple. 

"  1632.     To  Incledon's  wife  for  freeing  the  town  of 

her  daughter  and  child     .  .         .       5s 

1649.  Paid  for  hire  of  horse  and  2  men  to  carry 

a  sick  youth  out  of  town  .         .       2g 

Gratfield, 

"  1596.  paid  to  Mycaell  Hay  ward  for  taking  of 
a  pore  woman  in  a  cart  from  town  to 
town  .  .         .         : 

Ockley,  Surrey, 

"  1723.     To  Edw<i  Bax  to  get  rid  of  a  Boy  from 

Jn«  Coles        .  .  .         .    00.1 

1742.     Paid  to  get  rid  of  a  Beggar  Woman         .    00.1 

St,  CJiristofer's. 

**  1630.  payd  for  Carring  awaye  a  woman  out  of  the 
pish  that  was  great  w^  Child  &  ready  to 
be  Deliifled       .  ...    OO.i 

1635.     Given  to  Three  great  bellied  women  to 

passe  them  away  .  000.  ( 

1650.  for  helping  women  out  of  Parish  ready  to 

ly  in  &  for  releife  of  poore  people         .   02.0 

»  JSfc,  No.  65.  «  Ibid.,  Nos.  66,  6S.  "  Par,  Papers,  1 

«  Surrey  Arch.  Co//,,  x.  63,  71.  *  Ch.  W,  Aec,,  72,  81,  1 
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St.  GileSy  Cripplegate, 

**  1725.     To  A,  Walsham  for  geting  a  dying  man 

out  of  y®  Parish'  .  .         .      0.  1.  0 

To  a  person  for  getting  a  dieing  Man  out 

of  y®  Parish   .  .  .         .      0.  0.  6 

To  a  Stranger  with  2  small  Children  Lay 

all  night  at  my  door        .  .         .      0.  2.  0."^ 

Coarse  and  repulsive  as  these  details  are,  no  disguise  is 

attempted  as  to  the  real  reason  being  **  to  get  rid  "  of  these 

intruders,  even  at  a  heavy  cost.     It  is  necessary-  to  quote 

them  to  show  that  even  the  existence  of  dangerous  illness, 

or  even  impending  death,  made  no  difference  to  the  action 

of  the  parish  ofiBcials  in  ensuring  their  removal  to  another 

place.    There  was  no  intentional  cruelty  on  their  part,  but 

it  was  their  duty  to  carry  out  the  law,  inhuman  as  it  was  in 

so  many  cases.     Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  be 

surprised  at  death  ensuing  in  some  instances. 

Staplehwst,  Kent, 

"1578.  There  was  comytted  to  the  earth  the  body  of  one 
Johan  Longley,  who  died  in  the  highway  as  she  was  carry ed  on 
Hoseback  to  have  been  conveyed  from  officer  to  officer,  tyll  she 
should  have  come  to  the  parish  of  Rayershe."^ 

Milton  Abboty  Devon, 

"  1588.  payd  to  Wm.  Ketowe  for  a  shroud  for  a 
poor  man  which  dyed  within  this 
parishe,  which  was  caryed  from  tythinge 
to  tythinge       .  ...     xvjd."^ 

Some  curious  details  attending  one  removal  are  noted  in 
the  parish  books  of  Ockley,  Surrey. 

**  1721.  Expences  at  M'^  Smiths  eating  and  Drink- 
ing moving  John  Hide     .  .         .  00.03.09 

Paid  for  a  pair  of  Garters  for  Jn«  Hide     .  00.00.01  J 

Paid  Thomas  Simmons  for  going  to  Book- 
ham  with  Jn«  Hide,  X^«'  20.  1721         .  00.01.06 

Spent  at  Abinger  when  we  went  for  an 

order  to  settle  John  Hide  .         .  00.03.00 

Expences  at  M'  Hussey's  about  him  .  00.02.00."* 

^ne  of  the  most  striking  statements  respecting  the  cost  of  . 
^^ovals  of  the  poor  to  their  parishes  is  recorded  by  Eibton- 
J-Urixer,  in   which   it   is    shown   that   in   the   eight    years 

3  ^ist.,  149.  ^  Quoted  in  Waters's  Parish  Registers  (1883),  46, 

^ev,  Assoc, J  xi.  217.  *  Surrey  Arch,  Coll,,  x.  61. 
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1824-1831,  38,969  Irish  poor  were  shipped  from  Liverpool  to 
Ireland  at  a  cost  of  £14,253  Os.  Gd.^ 

In  consequence  of  this  Act  many  stringent  laws  were 
made,  especially  in  towns,  to  prevent  strangers  and  newly- 
born  children  from  gaining  settlements,  and  thereby  increasing 
the  local  burdens.  The  Barn.  Rec,  include  many  present- 
ments of  inhabitants  lodging  strange  inmates,  and  one  of  the 
Proclamations  made  in  that  town  during  the  Elizabethan 
period  contains  these  items : — 

"That  none  inhabitant  receive  into  his  house  any  strange 
woman,  being  with  child,  or  any  beggar  or  vagabond,  or  any 
vagrant  foysterer  or  suspect  person,  without  the  licence  of  Mr- 
Mayor  or  the  constables  of  this  towne. 

"That  no  person  take  into  his  house  to  dwell  any  forrainer 
person,  being  brought  to  poverty  and  likely  to  charge  this  borough, 
with  their  maintenance,  upon  paine  of  forfeiting  10s.  for  every 
month  he  shall  keep  him  as  tenant."  (No.  29.) 

The  following  transcript  of  a  Devonshire  document  is  of 
interest  for  showing  the  operation  of  the  same  law : — 

"  Aidhberton 

"  We  the  Con^®^  Church- warden  and  Overseers  of  the  poor  with 
other  inhabitants  of  the  pish  of  Aishburton  in  y«  County  of 
Devon  do  hereby  pmiss  fur  o'selves  and  o^  Success©"  to  receive 
the  bearer  hereof  James  ffoal  Westerd  Comer  a  man  of  honest 
and  good  report  into  o'  pish  aforesd  whensoever  he  shall  hereafter 
becom  any  way  chargeable  to  any  pish  within  5®  sd  County 
or  any  other  County  City  town  or  pish  whatsoever  witness  0' 
severall  hands  this  Twentieth  day  of  November  in  y®  Thirtieth 
year  of  the  raign  of  o'  Soveraign  Lord  king  Charles  the  Second 
&c.     AnnoqiDni  1678.'' 

Signed  by  "Fr:  Full  wood.    Vicar." 
(And  by  the  Wardens,  Overseers,  and  five  other  parishioners.) 

The  system  of  indoor  relief  by  means  of  workhouses 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
although  the  steps  which  led  to  it  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  s.  4, 
empowering  overseers,  with  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  to  build  houses  on  waste  land  for  the  impotent  poor. 
Then  came  an  "Act  for  the  erecting  of  Hospitals  and 
Working-houses  for  the  Poor,"  followed  by  that  of  1663, 
authorising  the  erection  in  Clerkenwell  of  a  workhouse  to 
accommodate   600   of   the   able-bodied   class,  who  were   to 

«  HisL  of  FagrantSy  etc  (1887),  240. 
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work  for  their  maintenance,  and  "  a  hundred  aged  and  blind 
persons  uncapable  to  labour."^ 

After  this,  and  under  various  enactments,  similar  buildings 
were  directed  to  be  constructed  at  Bristol  in  1697,  Exeter  in 
the  same  year,''^  Worcester  in  1703,  and  Plymouth  in  1707. 

Nevertheless  a  workhouse  had  been  provided  for  the  last- 
named  in  the  preceding  century,  as  proved  by  this  extract 
from  the  Municipal  Records : — 

"  1628-29.     It.  rec  of  Eegynald  Streamer  one  of  the 

overaeeres  of  the  poore  for  Fewer 
yeares  Eent  of  three  tenem*^  whereon 
the  workehowse  for  the  settiDg  of  the 
poore  on  worke  is  lately  built  neare 
the  Churchyard,  ended  at  Michaell- 
mas  1629     .  .  .         .     ix^i  xij«." 

(156.) 

As  the  eighteenth  century  progressed,  smaller  towns  and 

rural  parishes  gradually  followed  suit:  one  was  erected  at 

Ofctery  St.  Mary  in  1738 ;®  and  Otterton  must  have  possessed 

one   not  long   afterwards,  judging  from   this  entry  in   the 

parish  books : — 

**  1758.  Care  of  poor  in  workhouse  to  M'  Eichard  Johnson  of 
Ofctery  St  Mary  for  4  Guineas  yearly. 

**  1 760.  At  a  parish  meeting  Held  this  27*^  Day  of  April  1 760  it 
^  ttxianimously  agreed  That  no  Pauper  BelongiDg  to  this  Parish 
shall  have  above  Sixpence  A  week  out  of  the  work  house  unless 
upDii  The  account  of  Sickness  or  any  other  very  exterordanry 
oceation." 

,  Tie  local  authorities  of  Barnstaple  were  content,  some 
tinae  after  1724,  for  the  old  Bridewell  to  serve  the  purposes 
^^  one,  and  it  continued  to  be  employed  until  recent  times.^ 
^\  many  places,  no  doubt,  any  existing  structures  were 
utilised  in  the  same  manner ;  thus  at  Wenhaston : — 

**  1686.  The  overseers  stand  indebted  to  the  towne  of  rent  for 
tne  Church  hous  where  they  place  the  poor  and  the  chanber  over 
'J  ^t  our  Lady  Day  last  past  one  yeare's  and  a  halfe  rent  which  is 
*1   I0s."i 

.  I^he  Midd.  Co.  Hec.  contain  much  of  interest  relating  to  this  huilding 
?...^h.ich  the  author  of  the  History  of  Clerkenwell  was  evidently  unaware. 

7  2?  1-32,  337.) 
.,     ?^®  Preamble  opens  thus :   **  Whereas  it  is  found  by  Experience,  that 
^"®  Poor  in  the  Oity  of  Exon  do  daily  multiply,  and  Idleness  and  Debauchery 
Maongst  the  meaner  Sort  doth  greatly  increase,  for  want  of  Workhouses  to 
®®\tViem  to  Work,"  &c. 

-Qwi.,  21,  9  lUcords,  No.  96.  *  Par,  Records,  22. 
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The  earliest  notices  oi  any  provision  for  this  class  bein 
made  in  East  Budleigh  are  contained  in  these  items  in  th 
Overseers'  Accounts : — 

"  1702.     p^  for  y®  pish  house  and  Makeing  of  y® 

Leases  and  other  Charges  .  .         .     14.19.6 

1703.     To  M'  Duke  for  y«  high  Rent  of  y«  pish 

house  .  ...     00.01.0 

for  107  nutches  of  rude^  for  y®  poors  house 

worke  Labor  and  other  things        .         .     01.09.7 

These  payments  indicate  that  the  house  for  the  infiri 
poor  was  a  recent  institution,  and  soon  needed  repairs  to  tl 
roof.  From  this  date  a  small  sum  of  acknowledgmeu 
termed  "  rent,"  was  paid  to  the  Duke  family  yearly ;  but  i 
these  accounts  the  building  is  always  alluded  to  as  the  "  po( 
House,"  "  parish  house,"  or  "  alms  house,"  never  as  "  worl 
house."     The  parish  oven  formed  part  of  the  structure. 

"1716.     paid  for  repairing  the  Almes  Hous  &  High 

Rent  .  ...       0.13.  9 

1719.  paid  M'  Duke  and  William  Leat  about 
Chargs  laid  out  about  the  oufen  of  the 
poors  house      .  ...     00.13.  € 

1 724.     Richard  Calender  about  the  p"  Oven  in  the 

Pisg  house       .  .  .         .       0.  2.  C 

1730.     p.  for  y®  parish  ouen  and  Chimney  .         .       6.00.11 

In  the  Poor  Rate  Accounts  of  Swains  wick,  near  Bath,  t' 
"  poorhouse "  is  always  referred  to.  "  Workhouse "  is  u 
mentioned. 

Several  of  the  entries  relate  to  the  repairs  of  the  structa: 
which  show  it  to  have  been  an  ordinary  thatched  cotta 
built  of  cob.  Of  this  mode  of  construction,  the  followi; 
items  of  payment  show  what  was  needed  to  make  a  simil 
cottage  habitable — one  occupied  by  a  poor  person  at  tl 
time  in  receipt  of  parish  relief: — 

"1765.     To  what  paid  George  Crook  Assisting  the 

masons  about  Richard  Bastones  Houee       .  4: 

Henry  Austin  Carpenter  about  the  House     .  15.T 

John  French  Mason  about  the  House  .  ,  12.S 
John  Crann  Thatching  the  House  ,  .  1. — 
Thomas  Branscombe  for  5  Sheaves  of  Reed 

and  5  Bundles  of  Straw  about  the  House       1.9 

Thomas  Taylor  Drawing  the  Timber  for  D**  .  -.— 
Thomas  Taylor  for  Carrying  the  earth  and 

Horses  Treading  the  Cobb  .  .         .  5.— 

Thomas  Taj  lor  for  Straw  about  the  Cobb      .  2.8. 

'  A  knitch  of  reed  =  a  bundle  of  hand-thrashed  straw. 
*  Cf.  Dev.  Assoc,  f  xxvi.  285. 
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Although  our  local  records  are  wanting  between  1768  and 

1819,  it  is  probable  that  the  cob  cottage  suthced  for  the 

requirements  of  the  parish  during  the  intervening  period, 

aad  that  it  acted  simply  as  an  almshouse  for  the  aged  and 

infirm.    Our  next  acquaintance  with  it  is  dated  April  12th, 

1821,  on  the  occasion  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants, 

held  to  consider  "  the  contined  situation  of  the  present  poor 

house,"  and  "  to  determine  the  Propriety  of  Building  a  Poor 

House  at  Lower  Budleigh  adjoining"  the  present  one,  "as 

large  as  the  ground  will  admitt  of."    Plans  were  subsequently 

obtained,  the  building  was  ordered  to  be  erected,  and  on 

N'ov,  Ist  of  the  same  year  it  was  agreed  to  borrow  £260 

from  Lord  Kolle,  to  be  repaid  by  yearly  instalments  out  of 

the  poor  rates.     The  site  it  occupied  was  close  to  the  bridge 

that  carried  the  main  road  over  the  brook  in  Lower  Budleigh. 

It  continued  to  be  so  employed  until  the  incorporation  of  the 

parish  into  the  St.  Thomas's  Union,  after  which,  in  1840, 

it  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  £146  19s.,  were  invested  in  the 

3  per  cent.  Consols,  the  interest  being  paid  in  aid  of  the 

poor  rate. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Select  Vestry  note  that  while 
some  applicants  were  denied  relief  *'for  refusing  to  live  in 
the  Poor  House,"  others  who  desired  admission  there  were 
^q.ually  denied.  Its  character  as  an  almshouse  is  borne  out 
^y  the  request  of  a  female  that  was  granted  "to  have  a 
■Table  &  shelves  in  the  room  that  she  inhabits  in  the  poor 
house."  We  are  totally  unacquainted  as  to  the  manner  of 
treating  the  able-bodied  poor  in  a  parish  like  East  Budleigh, 
where  a  workhouse  did  not  exist^ 

A.  curious  anecdote  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment 
for  this  class  appeared  in  TrewmarCs  Exeter  Flying  Post  of 
April  11th,  1822,  quoted  from  the  Kentish  Gazette : — 

**  On  Tuesday  Se'ennight,  nineteen  labourers,  of  the  parish  of 
otockbury,  having  applied  to  the  parish  officers  for  work,  and  the 
overseer  not  having  any  empiloy  for  them,  directed  them,  rather 
than  they  should  stand  idle,  to  play  at  marbles  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  at  which  the  overseer  superintended 
them,  equally  as  if  they  were  at  labour." 

Payments  for  refreshments  partaken  of  at  many  meetings  of 
^he  inhabitants,  and  defrayed  out  of  the  Wardens'  Accounts, 
especially  at  the  annual  gatherings,  have  been  already 
described.*  Similar  expenses  were  incurred  and  paid  for 
^^t  of  the  poor  funds,  and  these  meetings  were  generally 

4  Dev.  Assoc,  xxvi.  389-397. 
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independent  of  those  held  on  behalf  of  church  matters. 
From  1695  to  1702  but  little  was  spent,  but  from  that  time 
the  amount  gradually  increased,  and  whereas  5s.  6d.  sufiBced 
in  1691,  it  had  augmented  to  £2  19s.  lid.  in  1766.  The 
following  are  instances  taken  from  the  Overseers'  Accounts: — 

"1691.     Paid  when  we  made  up  our  Accounts       ,     0.  5.  6 
1692.     Paid    for    victualls    att    giving    up    the 

Accounts  .  .  .         .     0.10.  3 

1705.     our  Expences  at  y^  meting  of  the  pishners 

at  Dorothy  Poops  at  Easter  .         .     0.18.  0 

1750.     To  Cash  Spent  at  y®  parrish  Meetings  & 

good  fry  day     .  .  ,         .        lHOi 

To  Expences  Easter  Munday  .         .        16.  6|." 

In  some  parishes  (not  in  this  one)  refreshments  were 
provided  out  of  the  poor  fund  on  other  occasions. 

Ockley,  Surrey. 

"1718.     Paid  for  Bread  and  Cheese  at  Eandal's 

daughter's  Buriall  .  .         .     00.05.02 

1719.  Paid  for  Beer  Bread  Tobacco  and  Pipes 

at  ye  Widow  Meers  ffunerall       .         .     00.09.06."5 

Host  Bergholt 

"1714.     For  beer  and  wine,  and  for  a  dinner  att 

y«  cutting  of  y«  cloth  for  y«  poor         .     01.12.00.''<* 

Among  the  many  items  of  a  miscellaneous  character  in 
pur  Parish  Accounts,  the  following  are  worthy  of  notice, 
either  for  their  vagueness  or  for  the  remarkable  manner  of 
including  many  dissimilar  matters  in  one  charge : — 

"  1696.     paid  to  William  Dolman  for  Spares  boys 

clothing  &  putting  up  two  bridges        .     01.19.  6 
1699.     Laid  out  by  Koger  Bagwell  wth  what  he 

hath  .  ...       1.02.  6 

1703.     p*^  To  Agnis  Heafer  more  y^  in  her  Goods       0.  8.  0 
1714.     paide  for  warrants  &  constables  charges  & 

mending  the  Blak  Bdl     .  .         .0.9.10 

1720.  paid  PhHep  Eliott  bill  for  two  Coffens 

and  work  dund  a  bout  y®  poore  hous 
&highEent    .  ...       1.01.00 

1722.  Given  to  severell  poore  peepell  in  money 
to  keep  them  from  y®  prish  (seven  .  ,  » 
in  all)  .  .  .2s.  to  4s.  each.'' 


^  Surrey  Arch.  Coll.  x.  59,  122. 
^  N.JsQ.,  2nd  S.  ii.  122. 
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The  case  of  a  village  alewife  is  singular  for  the  parish 
Daying  her  rent,  her  licence,  and  for  the  purchase  of  malt. 
Then  for  spending  money  out  of  the  parish  funds  at  her 
louse,  and  ending  by  giving  her  poor  relief   for  several 


^ears : — 
"  1729. 

1730. 


a 


good 


1731. 

1733. 
1734. 
1735. 
1736. 


p^   for   7    busheld  of    malt   for  Agnis 

Nubery 
p.  Agnis  Kabery,  Eent  &  laisons 
p.  Agnies  Nubery  for  Expens 

fraidy 
Gave  Agnis  Nubery 
Spent  at  Agnis  Kubery 
p^  Agness  Newbury  (for  relief) 
pd  ^m  Lout  Iqj.  Agness  Newburys 

p**  agnes  Newbery  (relief) 

p^  Agniss  Newbury  in  all  (  d**  ) 
for  Agniss  Newbury  (  d®  ) 

To  Agniss  Newbury  (  d**  ) 


Eent 


01.01.00 

1.05.  0 

0.04.  0 

0.  5.  0 

0.  7.  6J 

2.  7.  6 
7.  - 

3.  9.  4 

4.  5.  2 
4.  1.  2 
3.11.  1." 


-Although  forming  an  inconsiderable  item  of  expense,  the 
^lyect  of  badges  for  the  poor  is  of  interest  in  its  relation 

poor  relief,  and  should  not  be  passed  over. 
According  to  Dr.  Gasquet,  to  Henry  VIII.  "  belongs  the 
^gxilar  distinction,  which  few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute 
^h.  him,  of  having  invented  literally  not  less  than  figura- 
^ely  *  the  Badge  of  Poverty,'  and  of  being  the  first  to  dress 
'pauper'  in  a  'pauper  dress.' "^  But  according  to  the 
lowing  statement,  badges  for  a  similar  purpose  were  in 
^  in  the  fourteenth  century : — 

**  Eodrigo  Mendez  Silva,  in  his  description  of  the  town  of 
•lencia  in  Spain,  remarks  that  there  no  poor  man  is  allowed  to 
?>  unless  he  wears  attached  to  his  neck  a  leaden  badge  stamped 
t^l:i  the  arms  of  the  town,  and  that  this  regulation  dates  from  the 
1393."8 


tf,  however,  it  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  Henry,  we 
^st  not  overlook  the  fact  that  to  his  daughter  and  her 
^^band  must  be  assigned  the  credit  of  making  it  com- 
*-lsory  for  all  beggars  to  wear  (possibly  imported  from 
>a.in),  as  shown  in  the  10th  section  of  the  Act  of  2  &  3 
tiilip  and  Mary,  c.  5  : — 

**And  bee  it  also  enacted,  That  all  &  every  suche  poore  folkes 

by  any  suche  License  are  to  bee  licensed  &  aucthorised  to 

'Sorte  out  of  the  lymittes  liberties  &  Franschesies  of  all  &  every 


^OL.  XXXI. 


^  Henry  VIIL  and  the  Engl.  MonasL,  ii.  610. 
«  Quoted  in  N.  d;  Q.y  2nd  S.  xii,  4«4. 
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such  Citie  Bourghe  &  Towne  Corporate,  into  any  of  the  saic^ 
Counties  to  begg  gett  &  gather  the  charitable  Ahnes  of  goo<^ 
people,  shall  at  all  times  when  the  same  goth  abroad  to  begg^^ 
weare  openly  upon  him  or  them,  bothe  on  the  breast  &  the  ba&^ 
of  his  or  their  uttermost  garment,  some  notable  badge  or  token  'l;^ 
be  assigned  unto  him  by  the  Maio'  or  Head  Officers  of  the  sactxe 
Citie  Bourhge  &  Towne  Corporate  or  pishe,  w***  thassent  of  tVie 
Justices  of  the  Peace  that  shall  grante  the  same  License,  upon 
paine  to  bee  taken  for  a  valiant  Begger  &  to  bee  punished  as  ig 
afore  remembred,  and  shall  also  cary  his  License  w^  him  upon 
like  payne." 

Whether  this  was  frequently  enforced,  present  information 
fails  us,  but  of  its  occasional  employment,  in  the  early  part 
of    the   seventeenth    century,   the    following   extracts   will 
prove:  — 

"Mrs.  C.  Towneley  widow  of  a  Royalist  officer  killed  at 
Marston  Moor  in  1644,  owing  to  'her  husband's  estates  being 
forfeited,  she  was  allowed  3s.  6d.  per  week  to  support  herself  and 
several  children,  which  the  justices  refused  to  pay  unless  she 
would  wear  the  poor's  badge,  which  to  save  her  children  from 
starvation  she  consented  to  do."^ 

There  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Archseo- 
logical  Association  "a  cast  in  lead  from  the  original  ticket, 
worn  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  persons  who  received 
alms  from  the  parish  of  Komsey."^  And  at  Eastbourne,  in 
1647,  any  recipients  of  relief  were  required  to  wear  a  badge 
upon  the  right  side  of  their  upper  garment."^ 

The  Statute  of  8  &  9  WUl.  III.  c.  30,  s.  2,  ordered  the 
compulsory  use  of  the  badge,  and  although  similar  in  its 
general  purpose  to  that  of  1555-56  already  noticed,  is 
sufficiently  varied  to  warrant  its  quotation  at  length:— 

All  persons  with  their  wives  and  children  who  are  in  receipt  of 
parish  relief  "shall  upon  the  Shoulder  of  the  right  Sleeve  of  the 
uppermost  Garment  of  ^very  such  person  in  an  open  and  visihle 
manner  weare  such  Badge  or  Mark  .  .  ,  that  is  to  say  a  large 
Roman  P,  together  with  the  first  Letter  of  the  Name  of  the 
Parish,  &c.  ,  .  .  cutt  either  in  red  or  blew  Cloth."  Any  neglect 
of  this  was  followed  by  severe  punishment. 

That  this  plan  was  adopted  and  continued  in  use  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  proved  by  the  numerous 

9  Palatine  Note-book,  iii.  (1883),  260. 
1  Jotim.,  ii.  (1847),  190. 
^  Sussex  Arch.  Coll.,  iv.  267. 
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references  to  it  in  parochial  records,  as  in  those  of  East 
Budleigh : — 

'4698.     Samuell   Bedgood  ...  for  making   the 

badges  &  fetting  ym  on   .  ,         .       0.03.10 

1701.     For  a  yeard  of  Eed  Cloth  &  making  the 

Badges  &  putting  them  on  .         .       0.02.11 

1706.     p**  for  Makeing  of  all  the  Poores  Cioathes 

&  Badges  ...     00.13.  8 

1713.  for  Bigges  for  the  poore  and  Shage  and 

making  .  ...     00.01.  8 

1714.  paid  fore  Bages  and  Shage  fore  the  poar     .     00.01,  8 

1722.  paid  William  Hovnt  for  y«  badges   .         .     00.01.  6 

1723.  for  badges  .  .  .         .       0.  0.  9 

1727.  To  George  WiUicott  ffor  Six  badges  .     00.  2.  0 

1728.  p^  Rober  Winter  ffor  Making   Seavrall 

Coats  and  badges  .  .         .       0.  8.  6 

1729.  for  badges  for  y«  year  .  .         .     00.04.00." 

The  parish  books  yield  no  further  information  concerning 
bem. 

Other  notices  will  be  found  in  the  parish  accounts  of 
wainswick;'  Widecombe-in-the-Moor  ;*  Ockley,  Surrey;* 
t.  John's,  Chester.® 

Although  the  badge  was  usually  of  cloth,  a  medallion  or 
letal  ticket  (like  the  Bomsey  specimen)  was  employed  in 
cotland.  There  is  an  account  and  illustration  of  a  circular 
ne,  1*95  inches  in  diameter,  of  pewter,  and  having  ''two 
yelet-holes  for  fastening  to  the  wearer^s  garment  *  ,  ,  in 
iie  centre  is  a  double  Imperial  eagle  displayed;  on  iUf 
•reast  the  Paschal  Lamb.  Around  is  the  legend  (inciw5<i), 
N  co&iBiE  PARISH  1757."  Allusion  IS  made  U)  a  Perth  0105 
laving  been  worn  as  late  as  1824^ 

Their  employment  HypesLTs  to  liave  ceaiiK$<l  lona  before  ttii^ 
nd  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  A/;t  relatJiig  U)  them 
vas  not  repealed  until  1809-10, 

h.  AlUn  P'Mjt. 

The  second  part  of  our  subjwt  ^htX^  froto  nwi  tifUr  i\m 
rear  1540,  when  the  last  of  the  ftMjhu/^u^  tfn^iMhlinUu^hU 
lisappeared  in  the  reign  of  Mnury  V///,,  ai^d  w<^  ;m/w  ynm 
)n  to  consider  the  manner  in  whi/;li  ffnyim^^rn  *«d  i$M^*tlUfrn 
)f  every  description  were  wmMd^  Mi  Ui^  ImU^J'  y^^ruA  tm  iMr 
respective  journej-g  through  tJi^  r«i*J//u»  j/^iiiit^^  Un^'^mwi 

»  Anrudi,  ]«2  7.  *  Jfid.,  %,%,         ^  ff^ff.  AnJi.  *M.,  §,  W  V, 

•  Hist.,  127.  '  Mi^im,r^,  m,  u-  *   ';*//y,  i^%. 

y  2 
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by  them.  A  very  cursory  examination  of  parochial  records 
is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the 
amount  of  assistance  granted  them  from  the  parish  funds, 
during  the  pre-Reformation  period,  as  contrasted  with  that 
which  followed  it. 

During  the  former  the  great  class  of  alien  poor,  swelled 
by  vagrants,  vagabonds,  and  criminals — and  there  was  but 
little  difference  between  the  three,  in  the  treatment  they 
received,  excepting  as  to  punishment  to  which  they  were 
liable — ^looked  forward,  as  the  goal  to  be  attained  at  the 
end  of  their  day's  journeyings,  to  one  of  the  numerous 
monasteries  that  dotted  the  land  at  that  period,  where  they 
were  assured  of  food  and  shelter  for  the  night,  the  wayfarers 
departing  on  the  morrow  towards  some  other  religious  house, 
where  they  were  equally  certain  of  receiving  similar 
hospitality.  "  The  monasteries  received  all  travellers  to  food 
and  lodging  for  a  day  and  night  as  of  right,  and  for  a  longer 
period  if  the  prior  saw  reason  to  grant  it."^  Modern 
travellers  need  scarcely  to  be  reminded  of  the  hospices  on 
the  Simplon  and  St.  Bernard,  where  poor  travellers  with 
their  wives  and  families,  in  passing  to  and  from  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  find  a  haven  of  rest  to  fit  them  for  their  journey 
in  the  morning. 

No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  wayfarers  continued  to 
receive  such  aid  from  the  various  monasteries  up  to  the  time 
of  the  latter  being  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  we  may 
feel  assured  that  such  cessation  was  felt  very  keenly  by  the 
wandering  class,  as  well  as  by  a  large  number  of  institutions 
for  the  poor,  which  had  received  much  support  from  the 
religious  orders — certainly  until  some  other  modes  of  relief 
had  been  matured,  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  years. 
Parochial  books  fail  to  show  any  assistance  to  these  aliens 
out  of  the  ordinary  parish  funds  until  after  the  year  1560, 
and  the  following  table  will  bear  out  this  statement : — 


Earliest  Year  of 

Date  of 

Charitable  Aid  of 

Commencement. 

any  kind  noted. 

Barnstaple  Records     .         .          1389 

1567 

Tavistock         „          .         .          1385 

1574 

Ashburton  Ch.  W.  Ace.      .          1482 

1561 

Woodbury          „                .          1535 

1567 

Cratfield,  Suff.,  Par.  Papers         1490 

1574 

Ludlow,  Salop,  Ch.  W.  Ace.     1540-1600» 

Wing,  Bucks            „          .       1527-30^ 

8  Rev,  E.  L.  Ctjtts,  Scenes^  etc.,  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1872),  61. 
^  and  ^  No  reference. 
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As  drawing  upon  the  charitable  funds  of  a  parish,  we  have 
to  notice  the  different  classes  under  separate  headings. 

1.  Charitable  Institutions. 

Licences,  protections,  or  permissions  to  gather  contributions 
in  certain  places  and  counties  named  in  the  authority  were 
granted  to  persons,  often  entered  as  "pardoners,"  in  aid  of 
hospitals,  prisons,  leper-houses,  and  even  for  bridges  and 
other  objects  of  public  utility.  The  Woodbury  Accounts 
contain  many  entries  of  such  gatherings  between  1572  and 
1595,  with  a  few  scattered  ones  up  to  1605,  but  as  a  rule 
they  disappear  from  the  majority  of  parish  books  after  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.^  The  "  power  osspy tall,"  or 
"poore  Howsse,"  of  Teignmouth  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Woodbury  volume,  and  appears  to  have  received  poor 
people  from  various  places,  judging  from  an  entry  in  the 
Ashburton  Accounts : — 

"1579.     to  the  honse  of  Teyngmouth  for  keeping  of 

Marshall's  wytfe  .  .         .    vj*  viij*^." 

(49.) 

2.  Church  Briefs, 

Sufferers  from  fire  and  other  calamities,  the  erection  and 
repair  of  churches,  etc.,  etc.,  received  material  assistance 
from  collections  on  Church  Briefs  down  to  a  late  period. 
Ihis  form  of  charitable  aid  has  been  already  described  at 
3ome  length  in  a  former  paper.^  In  the  following  case  it 
would  seem  that  a  Church  Brief  had  been  applied  for 
unsuccessfully,  possibly  from  inability  to  pay  the  heavy  fees, 
and  so  a  travelling  certificate  or  pass  was  granted  by  the 
Justices. 

Cratfield. 

"  1624.  given  to  a  poor  man  with  a  certificate  for  to 
gather  and  ask  the  good  will  of  every 
town  as  he  did  travel  being  to  the 
churchwardens  of  every  town  his  losses 
were  lamentable  and  great "  [by  burning 
and  pirates],  and  "  not  able  to  get  a  brief 
as  others  have  .  .  .  certified  by  4  Justices 
of  the  peace  &  the  minister  of  the  town 
next  dwelling     .  .  .         .     Is.  6d."* 

^  Examples  have  been  quoted  in  a  former  paper,  vide  Dev.  Assoc. y  xxvii.  324, 
'  On  "Devonshire  Briefs,"  in  Dev,  Assoc,  xxvii.  311-57;  xxviii.  606-711. 
**  Par.  Papers,  156. 
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3.  Patents  of  Alms, 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  some  diflBculty,  in  consequence  of 
omissions  or  of  faulty  entries  in  the  parish  books,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Patents  of  Alms  (and  by  whom  issued), 
travellers'  passes,  and  donations  given  through  the  medium 
of  the  parish  constable,  or  from  the  representation  of  some 
of  the  inhabitants,  without  the  applicant  possessing  a  pass, 
licence,  or  authority  of  any  kind. 

The  terms  brief  (not  Church  Brief),  patent  of  alms,  licence, 
testimonial,  certificate,  order  signed  by  a  Justice,  letter  of 
request,  prayer,  pass,  passport,  warrant,  "vppon  the  Lord 
Windsors  motion,"  etc.,  used  in  parish  records,  are  employed 
indiscriminately,  one  term  being  substituted  for  another 
according  to  the  whim  of  the  scribe  (often  a  different  one 
each  year).  Thus  in  the  East  Budleigh  Accounts,  while  for 
several  years  payments  are  noted  as  made  to  "different 
people  with  passes,"  in  one  year  (1804)  it  appears  as  "for 
prayes  on  Breefs."  Again,  the  warrant  of  authority  was 
extremely  varied,  the  principal  being  "under  the  Broad 
Seal,"  the  next  being  under  the  signatures  of  justices, 
followed  by  bishops,  mayors,  aldermen,  ministers,  fellow- 
townsmen,  etc. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  latter : — 

Cratfield, 

"  1636.  paid  to  John  Bootman  of  FramliDgham  the 
3^**  of  July  which  had  a  certificate  from 
the  town  and  townsmens  hands  to  it,  of 
his  house  being  burnt         .  .         .     28.  6d."^ 

The  main  difference  between  a  Patent  of  Alms  and  a 
Church  Brief  consisted  in  the  latter  having  to  be  read  in 
church,  the  sum  collected  being  forwarded  to  an  agent 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  subsequently  sent  the  total 
amount,  generally  after  great  delay  and  a  considerable 
deduction  for  fees  and  expenses,  to  the  persons  entitled  to 
receive  it;  whereas  a  Patent  of  Alms,  usually  issued  to  a 
single  person  who  had  experienced  some  great  loss,  was 
carried  about  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted,  and 
permitted  him  to  beg  within  certain  prescribed  limits  and 
during  a  stated  period.  As  all  sums  were  received  by  the 
bearer  without  the  intervention  of  an}^  agent,  there  was  no 
delay  such  as  those  had  to  experience  under  the  former 
mode. 

*  Par,  Papers,  173. 
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The  following  may  be  cited  as  some  good  examples  of  this 
form  of  charity:® — 

Woodbury, 

'4573.     to  a  pore  man  that  gathered  for  him  selfe  vi^j^ 

1592.     pd  toe  Georg  quever  havinge  the  queens 

brood  seale  .  .         .  iUj** 

1602.     Fd  to  maymed  men  that  had  a  Licence    .  xij*^ 

1635.  To  a  Scottishe  man  who  had  lived  in 
Ireland  and  had  lost  his  meanes  by  sea 
&  his  sonn  taken  w^^  the  Turke  &  3 
small  Children  .  .         .  1".  0 

To  a  poore  man  of  Beddeford  that  had 
taken  gret  loste  by  sea  who  had  our 
Lord  Bishops  warrant  with  many  other 
Justices  of  the  shore       .  .         .  ij"  0." 

East  Budleigh, 

**  1664.     given  to  13  psons  that  Suffered  by  fire     .     00.01,  6 
1668.     To  14  psons  their  house  burnt  p^  by  M' 

Richards  .  .  .         .  00.  6 

1672.  to  11  people  of  Scotland  who  had  Lost 

byfier  .  .  .         .     00.01.00 

1673.  given  to   14  peons  their  towne  beinge 

drowned  ...  01.  6 

1680.  To  A  woman  who  was  undone  bye  over 
fflowing  fflod  her  husband  drownden  in 
the  ffood  and  left  her  1 1  ChUldren       .     00.00.09 

1682.  p^  M'  Mounsford  by  order  tor  his  father 

who  had  all  that  hee  had  Consumed  by 

fier  .  .  .  .         .     00.02.06 

1683.  M"  Eozomond  Pooly  &  M"  Mary  Deva- 

raux  late  wife  of  W  William  J>evaraux 
Mercer  by  order  from  his  Majestie  to 
the  deputie  Liftenante  of  tliat  County 
to  grant  them  pass  to  travill  any  p$H 
of  this  Kingdom  &  to  Eetum  in  ^ 
Mounths  ...    00.05.00." 

In  marginal  note  :— 

"  Mumby  in  Linkolnsheere.     theire  Loes  J  400  Ji.'' 

On  March  8th,  1004,  a  j-'atent  of  Mtm  wa«  grants  to 
O'ohn  Stow,  the  historian,  by  Jttmtjy  J.,  Uj  *'<yJh5<;t  voluutary 
contributions  and  kind  gratuiti<^/'  V^waid^  Uiaintaiiiing  luut 

®  Additional  to  tliow;  alreftd/  uiiAk^A  in  Jmv,  ylimc.,  jmv'ii.  t^lit  -*ll. 
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4.  Beggars, 

Under  the  "power  &  aucthoryte"  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  1530-31  (22  Henry 
VIII.  c.  12)  permitted  "aged  poore  and  impotent  psonss 
whiche  lyve  or  of  necessyte  be  compelled  to  ly ve  by  Almes 
of  the  charyte  of  the  people  ...  to  begge  within  suche 
.  .  .  lymittes  as  they  (the  Justices)  shall  apoynte."  The 
form  of  such  licence  was  thus  prescribed  by  section  9  of  the 
same  Act : — 

''Kane  88.  Memorand  That  A.  B.  of  Dale  for  reasonable  con- 
sideracons  ys  lycensed  to  begge  wythin  the  Hundred  of  P.  K.  and 
L.  in  the  said  Countie,  yoven  under  the  Seals  of  that  lymytte, 
Tali  die  &  anno." 

The  first  occasion  of  such  permission  being  granted 
appears  to  have  been  in  1388-89  (12  Eichard  II.  c.  3,  s.  8), 
when  travelling  beggars  were  ordered  to  carry  testimonials 
under  pain  of  punishment. 

The  section  of  the  Act  of  1530-31,  quoted  above,  was 
continued  in  that  of  2  &  3  Philip  &  Mary,  c.  5,  s.  7,  in  a 
modified  form:  by  it,  when  the  poor  of  a  parish  were  too 
numerous  to  be  relieved  in  it,  certain  of  them  could  be 
licensed  to  beg.  The  following  extracts  will  show  its 
operation : — 

Woodbury, 

"1675.     to  a  poore  mann  of  Oterye         .  .         .  iiij** 

to  a  poore  man  of  hudlye  .  .         .  viij*^ 

1578.     to  Kicharde  Langeforde  a  poore  man  of  Bud- 

leighe     .  .  ...       vj*'." 

The  Accounts  of  this  parish  include  many  payments  to 
the  poor  of  places  in  different  parts  of  this  county — Exeter, 
Great  and  Little  Torrington,  Teignmouth,  Drewsteignton 
("Drewse  tento"),  Totnes,  etc.,  from  1573-92. 

Milton  Abbot 

"  1588.     To  the  vicar  for  that  he  payde  them  that 

gethered  with  Lycences  .         .    vij*  vij^."'^ 

Barnstaple. 

"1590.     Paid  to  divers  poor  people  that  had  a 

license  to  beg  .  .  .         .        7s.  6d."^ 

"There  was  an  office  for  granting  protections  to  poor  people 
who  should  go  about  and  collect  almp,  which,  in  1592,  was  held 
by  Matthew  Stuart."» 

7  Dev,  Assoc,  i  xi.  221.  ^  Records^  No.  65. 

*  Burleigh  Papers^  ii.  798,  quoted  in  Gent,*s  Mag,  (1793),  442. 
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In  1596-97  a  new  statute  (39  Elizabeth,  c.  3,  s.  10) 
changed  all  this,  by  ordering  that  no  person  "shall  goe 
«randringe  abroade  &  begge  in  any  place  whatsoever,  by 
Licence  or  withoute,  upon  payment  to  be  esteamed  taken  & 
Dunyshed  as  a  Eogue.".  This  prohibition  did  not  extend  to 
he  poor  begging  for  victuals  in  their  own  parish.  It  serves 
o  explain  an  order  made  at  the  Devon  Quarter  Sessions  in 
ipril,  1597,  that  all  "  lycences  for  beggars,"  which  had  been 
brmerly  granted  by  the  justices  should  be  suppressed,  and 
ihat  no  such  licences  should  be  granted  in  future.^ 

5.   Vagrants. 

By  the  Act  of  22  Henry  VIII.  c.  12,  s.  1  (1530-31),  if  a 
)eggar  with  a  licence  were  found  begging  beyond  the  limits 
issigned  him,  he  could  be  set  in  the  stocks;  if,  although 
poore  &  impotent,"  he  had  no  licence,  he  was  liable  by  the 
econd  section  to  be  whipped  or  set  in  the  stocks ;  but  if  he 
7ere  an  able-bodied  beggar,  a  "  vacabund,"  rogue,  or  vagrant 
—and  all  these  terms  were  apparently  applied  to  the  same 
lass  of  offenders — he  was  to  be  well  whipped,  and  then  be 
ent  to  his  parish.  By  the  subsequent  statute  of  1535-36, 
le  was  required  to  travel  homewards  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
aily,  and  at  each  stage  the  constable  of  the  parish  was  to 
elieve  him  with  "meate  drinke  and  lodging  for  one  nyght 
mely  or  for  one  meale."  After  being  whipped,  he  had  a 
etter  given  him,  on  which  "  the  scale  of  the  lymytte  of  the 
ayd  place  of  his  punysshement  herunto  is  sette."  Without 
his  he  was  liable  to  be  taken  up  and  again  whipped. 

A  good  example  is  given  in  Harleian  MS.  2057,  fo. 
L28b.:— 

"  How  valyant  beggers  ought  to  be  puny  shed 
accordinge  to  Kinges  Statute. 

It  ^m  Payne  whipped  for  a  vagraunt  Strang  begger  at  Chester  in 
:he  county  of  the  City  of  Chester  according  to  the  Law  the  xiij 
lay  of  february  in  the  xxix  yere  of  the  reigne  of  o^  moost  dred 
sovergne  Lord  H.  the  eight  was  assigned  to  passe  forth  w^  and 
iyrectly  from  thence  to  Chippen  Warren  in  the  Countie  of 
Northampton  where  he  saith  he  was  borne  and  he  is  lymittyd  to 
be  there  -wHn  xvi  dayes  then  next  ensuyng  at  his  pell. 

"In  witnes  whereof  the  scale  of  the  offyce  of  the  mairaltie  of 
the  Citie  aforesaid  and  place  where  he  was  ponyshed  hereunto 
is  sett." 

This  treatment  was  continued  in  later  statutes,  especially 
in  that  of  35  Elizabeth,  c.  7.     Severer  punishments  followed 

^  Hamilton's  Qiiar,  Sess,,  15-16. 
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in  some  cases.  There  are,  however,  remarkably  few  instances 
of  actual  punishment  found  recorded  up  to  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  Even  the  Midd,  Co,  Bee,  are  destitute  of  any  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  Mary,  although  they  report 
heavy  punishments  for  other  offences.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
from  Elizabeth's  reign  to  that  of  Charles  II.,  "incorrigible 
vagrants  and  beggars  "  had  to  undergo  whipping  and  brand- 
ing in  many  places,  but  as  a  rule  it  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  restricted  to  large  towns  and  cities,  and  even  then 
branding  was  rarely  performed.  The  following  may  be  cited 
of  the  ordinary  treatment  of  a  vagrant,  and  is  transcribed 
from  the  "Note-book  of  a  Surrey  Justice"  (he  lived  at 
Tandridge  Court): — 

"  3'  Junij  (1608)  Richard  Jenkyns  of  St.  Olaues  in  Sowthwarke 
as  he  afiyrmed  &  Susan  his  wyfe  were  taken  vagrant  here  & 
brought  before  me  by  Cleofas  ffelder  &  bycause  he  knewe  not 
certeynely  where  he  was  borne  I  caused  them  to  be  whypt  &  sent 
to  St.  Olaues  with  a  passport.''^ 

Gododming  Register, 

1658.  April  26.  ''Here  was  taken  a  vagrant,  one  Mary 
Parker,  widow  with  a  child,  and  she  was  whipped  according  to 
law,  about  the  age  of  thirty  years,  proper  of  personage ;  and  she 
was  to  go  to  the  place  of  her  birth  that  is  in  Gravesend,  in  Kent, 
and  she  is  limited  to  iiij  days,  and  to  be  carried  from  tithing  to 
Ty thing  till  she  comes  to  the  end  of  the  said  journey.'*^ 

In  the  northern  counties  a  ban-  or  bang-beggar  was  a 
beadle  whose  office  it  was  to  look  after  the  vagrant  class, 
punish  them,  and  see  to  their  departure  from  the  parish.* 
In  Woodbury  Accounts  he  is  termed  the  "beadle  of  the 
beggars." 

The  only  instances  of  the  active  punishment  of  the  class 
in  Devonshire  yet  found  by  the  writer,  are  these : — 

Heavitree, 

"  1628.     Paid  for  Whipping  Mary  Trickey  .         .     ^^ 

Paid  for  whipping  Three  Rogues  .         .     9^.'*^ 

As  far  as  is  yet  known,  the  local  authorities  in  this  county 
appear  to  have  been  more  merciful  to  them. 

'  Surr,  Arch.  Coll.^  ix.  178. 

^  T.  F.  T.  Dyer,  Old  Eng,  Social  Lift,  97. 

*  Vide  Constables*  Accounts  of  Manchester,  iii.  70,  119. 

^  Par,  BecordSy  in  Mr.  Cbabbe's  MS.  penes  me. 
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Barnstaple, 

"  1590.     Paid  to  Paramour  for  conveying  rogues  to  the 

next  tithing  and  for  their  passport        .         .     6d. 
1606.     To    the   constable   Beaple   for   sending   three 

rogues  out  of  the  town  .  .         .     6d. 

1628.  Nov.  4.  Christopher  Thomas,  of  Llandylas, 
labourer,  being  taken  as  a  vagrant  person 
without  a  passe,  hath  daye  given  within  the 
space  of  10  days  to  depart  the  town."^ 

Plymouth. 

"  1600.     Vagrants  sent  away  by  passports. 
1628.     pd  a  wanderer  that  came  to  shewe  feats  of 

activitie  to  be  gonne    .  .  .         .     x*.*'"^ 

Neither  in  the  books  of  this  nor  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes  are  there  any  entries  relating  to  this  class,  and 
^ost  probably  the  expenses  of  their  passage  from  place  to 
place  through  them  were  included  under  the  general  term 
of  "  travellers." 

6.  Irish  Poor, 

The  importation  of  poor  people  from  Ireland  into  this 
oountry,  their  support,  and  the  attempts  made  to  prevent 
their  gaining  settlements  in  English  parishes,  and  so  tending 
"to  raise  the  amount  of  aids  required  for  the  general  support 
of  the  poor,  were  for  some  centuries  the  causes  of  trouble 
^nd  difficulty  to  the  Government.     As  far  back  as  the  first 
^rear  of  Henry  V.  (1413),  an  Act  was  passed  ordering  that 
*'  For  the  Quietness  and  Peace  within  the  Eealm  of  England 
•  .  .  all  Irishmen  and  Irish  Clerks  Beggars  called  Chamber- 
beacons,  be  voided  out  of  the  Eealm,"  with  certain  specified 
exceptions.      "The   disturbed   state   of    Ireland    .    .    .    the 
superior  wealth  of  England,  and  the  comfort  to  be  obtained 
in  it  were,  without  doubt,  the  causes  which  brought  Irish- 
men "  into  this  country .^ 

This  emigration  was  thus  complained  of  by  E.  Carew  in 
1602  :— 

"Ireland  prescribeth  to  be  the  nurserie,  which  sendeth  ouer 
yeerely,  yea  and  dayly  whole  Ship-loades  of  these  crooked  slips, 
and  the  dishabited  townes  afford  them  rooting.''^ 

By  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  of  1671-72,  "any  Vacabond 
Koge  or  Begger"  imported  into  this  country  from  "the 
Realme  of  Ireland,"  was  to  be  sent  back,  and  the  importer 

•  Hecords,  Nos.  65,  66,  Supp.  2.  ^  Munidp,  Records^  59,  156. 

'  Hist,  of  Vagrants^  etc,,  65.  *  Survey  of  Cornwall  (ed.  of  1769),  67. 
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was  fined  20s.  per  head.  This  was  apparently  a  continuation 
of  a  previous  Act  Owing  to  "an  influx  of  Irish  Pauperism/' 
in  1628,  a  great  outcry  arose  in  the  western  counties,  and 
the  measures  then  taken  to  arrest  it  appear  to  have  been  for 
a  time  successful.^  In  this  county  **  an  order  of  Qr.  Sessions 
at  Easter,  1629,  speaks  of  '  the  Irish  rogues  with  which  the 
countrey  swarmes,'  and  directed  that  'for  so  mania  whose 
birth  and  landing  cannot  be  knowen,  to  be  ponished  as 
rogues  and  sent  from  tithing  to  tithing  to  the  port  where 
they  were  landed,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of  their 
dwelling  in  Ireland  according  to  the  statute/  A  sum  of 
201.  was  voted  towards  '  the  transporting  of  the  Irish  people/ 
One  Walter  Gibbs  of  Beer  was  fined  20s.  for  bringing  over 
three  Irish  people."  (105.) 

The  Act  of  13  Anne,  c.  26,  repeated  that  of  Elizabeth, 
but  increased  the  penalty  to  £5,  and  the  mendicant  was  to 
be  whipped  before  being  sent  back. 

However  severe  this  system  of  deportation  appears  to  be 

on  paper,  and  probably  the  Act  was  carried  out  in  the  case 

of  large  towns,  but  few  instances  of  it  are  noted  in  the 

books  of   this  or  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  except  ai 

certain  ports;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they  record* a  largi 

number  of  cases  that  were  relieved  by  pass^  and  other 

wise. 

Woodbury. 

''1574.     to   a   power   man   that   came   out   of 

Ireland         .  .  .         .  vj** 

to  a  gentelman  of  Ireland  that  had  a 

paspote  to  go  to  the  cytie         .         .  ij' 

1580.     to  twoe  poore  men  that  came  owte  of 

Irelande       .  ...  iiij*' 

1584.     p*^  to  a  poore  Irishe  man  .  .         .  iiij*^ 

p*^  to  a  poore  Irishe  priste  .         .  vj**.^ 

The  entries  in  the  next  century  were  very  numerous,  of 
which  these  are  a  few  examples : — 

"  1622.     Pd  to   an   Earishe  man  hauinge  the 

Broad  Seale  for  releiffe  .         .  j" 

1630.  pd  to  3  Irish  folkes  that  had  a  pas  to 

goe  home     .  ...  ij^ 

1631.  pd  to  2  Irishmen  that  weare  Travelling 

whome  to  thier  Cuntery  .         .  vj^ 

pd  the  8^  of  October  to  an  Irish  man 
and  woman  that  had  sustayned  losts 
by  the  Turks  ,  .  xj** 

^  Vagrants f  etc.j  148-50. 
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1644.     pd  to  an  Irish  woman  who  had  authority 

for  Collection  .  .         .  ij*    vj*^ 

1648.     pd  to  2  seamen  w*^^  were  taken  by  the 

Irish  .  ...  vj«*." 

pd  to  3  Seamen  &  a  boy  their  ship 

being  taken  by  the  Irish  .  j" 

These  two  entries  relate  to  the  rebellion  that  was  put 
down  by  Cromwell. 


<< 


1653.  p**  the  .  .  .  Con^^«*  for  money  they 
laid  out  for  convayinge  of  3  Irish 
gentlewomen,  towards  Cornewall  hav- 
ing a  passe  .  ...         iij*." 

The  Barnstaple  Records  contain  several  interesting  items. 

**  1551.     Paid  to  a  guide  to  take  the  Irish  people 

to  Coombe  .  .  .         .  6d. 

1567.     Paid  Simon  Mill  (HilH)  for  providing 

for  Irish  people  in  the  bakehouse      .         12d." 

The  bakehouse  "  was   used   as   a   prison   or  lock-up  for 
Vagrants." 

**  1585.     Paid    for   Walter   Ley's    expenses    in 
sending  certain  beggars  to  Ireland     . 
Paid   to   Simon   Hill   for  carriage   of 
Beggars  to  Ilfardecombe 
1598.     Paid     to     sending    an    Irishman    to 
Ilfardecombe 
Paid  to  his  interpreter 
1629.     Paid  for  the  expense  of  sending  back 
to  Ireland  the  poor  Irish  that  came 
here  .  ...  £5     3a,     6d." 

Combe,  or  Ilfracombe,  was  the  port  from  which  they  were 
^ent  back  to  Ireland.  (Nos.  64-66.) 

From  the  first  year  (1663)  of  the  Wardens'  Accounts  of 
-Blast  Budleigh  to  1675  there  are  numerous  items  of  payments 
to  Irish  travellers  with  passes,  the  sums  given  them  varying 
from  2d.  to  Is.,  the  average  being  about  6d.,  and  irrespective 
Hs  to  the  number  who  came  in  one  group.  They  frequently 
travelled  in  troops;  thus  in  1665  one  party  numbered  ten; 
liine  in  another  in  1672 ;  and  in  1675  there  were  fourteen. 
Xhey  are  usually  termed  "  Irish  people,"  or  "  Irish  folk " ; 
tut  where  the  sex  is  mentioned  it  is  very  striking  to  notice 
the  large  number  of  women  and  children  who  went  about  the 
oountry  by  themselves.      "  Irish  gentlewomen  "  are  noted  in 
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1663,  and  an  "  Irish  Captain  "  in  the  next  year/'    After  1667 
all  are  included  under  the  general  heading  of  "  travellers." 

7.  University  Scholars. 

There  are  many  notices  in  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts 
of  the  sixteenth  century  of  payments  to  poor  scholars  of  the 
Universities,  who,  under  special  licence  of  the  Chancellor, 
were  permitted  to  beg  for  a  living,  or  to  enable  them  to 
travel  to  or  from  their  colleges  during  the  vacations.  **  Many," 
remarks  Mr.  A.  Clark,  ''were  in  a  condition  of  extreme 
poverty,  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  recognise  or  even  to 
imagine.  .  .  .  (They)  were  exempted  from  University  and 
College  dues,  and  lived  from  what  they  received  from  colleges 
or  individual  graduates  in  payment  of  the  difiTerent  memal 
services  which  they  rendered."  They  also  shared  in  the 
University  and  College  doles.'^ 

He  gives  a  list  of  fifteen  students  who  received  such 
licences  between  1551  and  1572,  the  duration  varying  from 
seven  weeks  to  eight  months.  (4-5.) 

The  earliest  Act  to  mention  them  was  that  of  22  Henry 
VIII.  c.  12,  relating  to  **  Beggars  &  Vacabunds,"  wherein,  by 
the  4th  section,  "Scolers  of  the  Univ^sites  of  Oxford  & 
Cambrydge  that  goo  about  beggyng,  not  being  aucthorysed 
under  the  Seale  of  the  sayde  Univ^sites,"  were  to  be 
punished  as  ordinary  beggars,  and  a  very  severe  punishment 
it  was.  This  section  was  repeated  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  of 
1571-2,  but  was  omitted  from  that  of  1596-7. 

"The  thirty  thousand  students,"  remarks  Mr.  Froude, 
"who  gathered  out  of  Europe  to  Paris  to  listen  to  Abelard 
did  not  travel  in  carriages.  .  .  .  They  carried  their  wardrobes 
on  their  backs.  They  walked  from  Paris  to  Padua,  from 
Paris  to  Salamanca,  and  they  begged  their  way  along  the 
roads.  The  laws  of  mendicancy  were  suspended  in  favour  of 
scholars  wandering  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  At  home,  at 
his  college,  the  scholar's  fare  was  the  hardest,  his  lodging 
was  the  barest.  .  .  .  Neither  scholarship  nor  science  starved 
under  this  treatment.  More  noble  souls  have  been  smothered 
in  luxury  than  were  ever  killed  by  hunger."^ 

The  aid  they  received  was  of  two  kinds :  (1)  as  licensed 
beggars ;  and  (2)  as  assistance  from  their  friends,  or  from  a 
collection  out  of  the  parish  funds. 

2  Reg.  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford^  ii.  ii.  (1887),  1. 
^  Addresses  at  St.  Andrews  (1869),  14-16. 
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The  following  are  some   examples  from   Devon   parish 

books : — 

Ashhurton, 

"1568.     in  gyft  to  too  scolers  of  Oxenford  .         .     iiij"  iiij* 
1575.     to  a  skoler  of  Oxeford       .  .         .  vj<* 

1578.     to  a  skoller  of  Oxford       .  .         .      iij«  iiij*"* 

Tavistock, 
"1573.     Geven  to  a  skoler  of  Oxford     .  .         .     xij<*."« 

Woodbury, 

*' 1581.     pd  to  tow  skolowers  of  Oxford  .  .         .      vij** 

1588.  pd  to  a  Scholar  that  came  fro  Oxford  named 

Edward  Carrow      .  ...     viij*^ 

1589.  pd  to  Eichard  Crokhey  a  scholar  .         .       vj**.*' 

-A^ccording  to  Alumni  Oxon,,  "  Edward  Carow  "  was  elected 
student  of  Christ  Church,  1575,  from  Westminster  School; 
and  "croker,  Eichard  (Crocker),  B.A.,  from  Exeter  College, 
5  June,  1594." 

Plymouth, 

**  1583.     pd  to  two  schollers  the  xj*^  of  June       .     iij"    iiij** 
gewen  to  a  scholier  to  bringe  hym  to 

Oxenforde      .  .  .         .     vj*   viii**."® 

Barnstaple, 

**  1583.     Paid  as  a  gift  to  a  scholar  at  Oxford     .         ,     Is. 
1603.     given  to  a  poore  scholier  by  the  consent  of 

Mr.  Moore,  vicar .  .  .         .     0.0.6.*'^ 

As  a  rule  the  sums  given  to  this  class  exceeded  those 
^^ceived  by  other  travellers.  It  is  remarkable  that  while 
^:xford  scholars  are  so  frequently  mentioned,  it  is  otherwise 
|*lxe  case  with  those  of  Cambridge.  Many  notices  of  the 
l^itter  being  employed  in  menial  work  in  colleges  will  be 
^ound  in  Willis  and  Clark's  History  of  the  University  of 
Gamhridge^  but  there  is  no  reference  to  begging  licences 
Vising  granted  them.  Several  instances  are,  however,  on 
Record  where  aid  was  given  in  a  less  obtrusive  manner. 

Sheffield, 

"1573.  Gave  to  William  Lee,  a  pore  scholier  of 
Sheffield,  towards  the  settynge  him  to 
the  universytie  of  Cambridge,  and  buy- 
inge  him  bookes  and  other  fumy  tare     .     vij     iiij." 

*  Ch.  W,  AccoutUs,  43-49.  '^  Records,  30. 

•  Munidp,  Bee,  125.  ^  Records,  No.  65. 
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Cawthome,   Yorkshire, 

"1663  [1563?].  Collected  in  ye  parish  church  of 
Cawthorne,  for  Thomas  Carr,  a  poor 
schoUer  who  was  going  to  Cambridge, 
and  borne  in  ye  parish  of  Eccklesfield, 
the  sum  of       .  .  .         .     68.     6d."^ 

From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  we  find 
few  entries  relatiog  to  scholars  **of  Oxford,"  but  those  of 
other  places  are  noted  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
Some  may  have  belonged  to  the  former,  their  native  places 
being  recorded  instead. 

Plymouth, 

**  1602.     to  a  poore  scholler  beinge  a  Hungarian     .         .     v*.*'^ 

Youlgreave,  Derbyshire, 

"1623.     to  a  poore  scholler  of  Bakewell  ,         .     0.1.0 

1637.     given  to  a  poor  scholler  by  the  consent  of 

Mr.  Moore,  vicar  .  ,         .     0.0.6.''i 

St,  Ives, 

"  1 638.     to  a  distressed  scholler  that  came  from  Scotlande     2.6 
1639.     given  to  a  poor  distressed  scholler  that  came  to 
our  Towne    from    Germaine    the    27*^    of 
ffebruarie    to    seeke    passadge    home    for 
Ireland     .  .  ...      2s."  ^ 

Heavitree, 

"  1667.     Given  towards  the  maintenance  of  one  Laskey 

a  poor  Scholler  for  Oxforde     .  .         .     £4."^ 

This  was  Nicholas  Laskey,  son  of  Henry  L.,  of  Heavitree, 
and  entered  in  the  books  of  Wadham  College  as  "filius 
pauperis."*  He  matriculated  May  23rd,  1667,  aged  17 ;  was 
Eector  of  Eggesford  in  1674,  and  of  Worthington  in  1687.^ 

8.  Seamen, 

Until  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  the  number  of 
seamen  relieved  under  the  pass  system  appears  to  have  been 
small,  judging  by  the  few  notices  found  in  parish  accounts. 
Although  the  Woodbury  books  date  back  to  1535,  the  first 
item  relating  to  this  class  occurs  in  the  year  1576 : — 

"  pd  to  a  poore  marriner  .  ...     iiij**.'* 

8  Curiosities  of  the  Church,  189.  *  Records^  143. 

^  Reliquary,  iv.  189-90.  *  Western  Antiquary ^  v.  35-36. 

^  Mr.  Crabbe's  MS.  penes  me,  ^  Inf.  of  Rev.  J.  Wells  of  that  college. 

'^  Foster's  Alumni  Oxon. 
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Single  entries  are  met  with  in  four  separate  years  up  to 
648,  when  twelve,  who  had  been  "taken  by  the  Irish," 
jceived  assistance.  Whether  Woodbury  lay  out  of  the  way 
r  travelling  seamen  or  not,  it  is  noteworthy  that  between 
348  and  the  following  year,  only  one  instance  appears  in  the 
aoks  of  this  parish. 

^4708.     pd  to  a  Seaman  that  was  sick  and  like  to 

perish  .  .  .         .0.12,6 

1709.     pd  to  13  Seamen  which  had  a  Lawfull  pase 

allowed  by  Sir  Tbo  Peek  and  other  Justices     0.  2.6 

1712.     pd  to  fourteen  poor  Seamen  which  had  pases     0.  1.6." 

Neither  the  war  with  France  in  1627-30,  nor  that  with 
oUand  in  1652-54,  seems  to  have  affected  the  numbers 
r  alien  relief  during  those  periods.  When,  however,  we 
proach  1663,  the  year  in  which  the  Wardens*  Accounts  of 
•St  Budleigh  commenced,  a  great  change  is  soon  apparent. 
ire  is  the  first  entry  : — 

'*  1663.     to  fower  sea  men  with  a  passe  .         .     00.01.00." 

Eight  were  so  relieved  in  that  year,  30  in  the  next,  and 
in  the  succeeding  one.  There  was  then  an  annual 
^xage  of  about  50  for  eight  successive  years,  followed  by 
ixidden  increase  of  104  in  1674,  and  of  135  in  the  one 
^r.  During  the  next  ten  years  the  numbers  varied 
xsiderably,  from  24  in  1680,  to  73  in  1684.  In  1685,  the 
3I.T  in  which  Charles  died,  they  increased  to  118.  From 
-^  time  they  lessened  rapidly,  and  in  some  of  the  yearly 
founts  are  entirely  absent.  The  eighteenth-century  records 
^w  much  diminution,  the  greatest  number  in  any  one  year 
ing  45  in  1722,  and  the  next  highest  26  in  1710.  How 
:^ch  the  relief  of  this  class  preponderated  over  that  of  any 
ber  is  thus  shown  : — 

In  1675  of  40  items,  29  related  to  seamen,  who  numbered  135. 
1686  „  21      „      19  „  „  118. 

1722  „     7     „      all 

Some  were  accompanied  by  their  families. 

'*  1682.     Given  to  seamen  with  a  pass  18  in  all  with 

theire  familyes  .  .         .     00.01.00." 

As  a  rule  a  pass  is  noted  in  each  case,  but  when  absent 
Lay  have  been  due  to  the  Warden  having  omitted  to  enter 
le  fact;  or  what  is  very  probable,  the  applicants  may  not 
ave  possessed  one,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was 
equently  the  case  in  this  class.     Few  of  them  mention  the 

VOL.  xxxi.  s 
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ultimate  destination  of  the  bearer.  Dover,  St.  Ives,  and 
Barnstaple  are  noted  in  three  instances.  Many  sought  relief 
from  their  ships  being  wrecked  or  "  cast  away/'  and  needed 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  respective  homes. 
"Near  harridg  (Harwich),"  "Coming  from  Ireland,"  ''att 
Yarmouth,"  "  att  pensance,"  "  att  Branscomb,"  are  stated  as 
the  places  where  their  ships  were  lost. 

*'  1668.     To  3  Garsey  men  that  bad  lost  their  shipp  00.  6 

To  4  cominsh  {tfic)  men  that  bad  lost  their 

Shipp  .  .  .         .  00.  8 

1670.     To   6  Seamen  lost  their  ship  comming 

from  Ireland   .  ...  00.04 

1680.     To  James  MiUs  John  Brown  and  Fetter 

Gray  whoose  shep  sprang  A  leak  .     00.00.06." 

Seamen  often  travelled  the  country  in  large  numbers ;  thus 
in  1669  there  were  25  in  one  party. 

Apart  from  the  great  increase  in  the  numbers  in  1674  and 
following  years,  the  accounts  register  many  other  indications 
of  the  various  wars  that  prevailed  between  this  country, 
France,  and  Holland,  to  the  close  of  the  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  including  the  brief  period  when  the 
French  and  English  warred  against  the  Dutch.  The  following 
are  selections  from  a  long  list  of  entries : — 

"  1665.  to  toe  Seamen  taken  priBoners  by  the  Hol- 
landers, with  a  passe  for  there  Supper 
&  lodginge       .  ...     00.01.06 

1666.  to  men  &  women  taken  by  the  Dutch  had 

a  passe  .  ...     00.01.00 

to  4  Seamen  taken  by  the  french  with  a 

passe  ...     00.00.  6 

1667.  To  a  seaman  that  bad  been  a  prissoner  in 

holland  .  ...     00.00.04 

To  two  seamen  that  Came  out  of  prison 

in  holland        .  ...     00.00.06 

1672.     To  9  ffrench  men  taken  by  the  Hollander 

w^i^apass        .  ...     00.00.08 

To  4  Men  Beleased  out  of  hollands  prisson  00.00.08 
To  4  Cornish  men  taken  by  y®  Hollander 

with  a  pass       .  ...     00.00.04 

1694.     To  two  Seamen  with  theire  ifamilies  taken 

By    the    ifrench    Cominge    from    the 

East  Indies  ...     00.01.  0 

1696.     Given  to  14  men  Com  from  Jemaica  taken 

by  the  french  with  a  passe  .         .       0.  0.  6 

1708.     p***  sex  marens  which  war  drefon  a  shor  by 

thefranch        .  ...       0.02.00 
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1710.     paid  to  nine  seamen  come  oat  of  franco 

prison  with  a  pass  .  .         .       0.01.06." 

FritheUtock. 

"  1689.  pd  to  7  Seamen  w*'^  their  ship  was  sunk 
30  men  kiled  by  y®  ffrench  out  into 
Coom  (Ilfracombe)  20  day  of  November 
Buried  one  man  .         .       0.  2.  0 

p^  to  5  which  had  a  pass,  taken  by  the 
ffrench,  Retaken  by  the  Houldeners, 
and  travelling  to  London  .         .       0.  1.  6 

p**  to  14  Seamen  taken  by  the  ffrench,  & 
Retaked  by  y®  English,  having  a  pass, 
and  two  wounded  men  upon  horses       .       0.  3.  0." 

Wenhdston, 

"1665.  to  John  Brock  and  Greo.  Howlett  when 
they  came  from  sea  out  of  His  Maj*^®* 
shipps  yery  sick  .  .         .  9.  -."^ 

East  Budleigh, 

"1672.     to  11  seamen  y*  came  out  of  his  Ma*^®* 

servis  with  a  pass  .  .         .     00.01.00." 

While  the  "  Merry  Monarch  "  was  squandering  thousands 
^pon  his  mistresses,  his  seamen  were  grossly  neglected. 

9.  Soldiers, 

The  support  of  maimed  soldiers  (in  connection  with  gaols, 
etc.)  has  been  already  noticed  for  having  been  defrayed  out  of 
the  Church  funds;^  but  assistance  was  occasionally  levied  on 
the  poor  rates,  as  shown  in  this  example  from  the  Overseers' 
Accounts : — 

"  1707.     p^  the  Constables  for  Maymed  Soldiers    .     00.08.00." 

The  collections  were  deposited  with  the  county  treasurer, 
and  by  him  distributed  to  the  "  pensioners."  In  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  such  pensions,  according  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  varied 
from  26s.  8d.  to  101.  a  year"  in  this  county.^ 

Enforced  benevolences  towards  similar  objects  were  some- 
times collected,  and  of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  an 
Order  of  Parliament,  dated  April  21st,  1643,  for  "Contribu- 
tions for  Maymed  and  decayed  Souldiers,  who  have  been 
employed  under  the  Command  of  his  Excellencie  the  Earl 
of  Essex,"  to  be  gathered  in  every  parish  church  in  Middlesex 
and  Surrey,  "  on  the  next  generall  Fast-day."     We  may  feel 

*  Par.  Bee,  21.  7  2>gi;.  Assoc.,  xxvi.  346-7.  *  Qr.  Sess.y  19. 

s  2 
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assured  that  similar  contributions  were  levied  in  ] 
parishes  about  the  same  period. 

As  in  the  case  of  seamen,  although  not  to  the  same  < 
soldiers  were  also  aided  out  of  the  parish  funds,  throu| 
medium  of  passes  and  other  forms,  to  afford  them  p 
relief,  especially  if  sick  and  infirm,  and  sometimes  to 
them  to  reach  their  homes,  or  to  be  forwarded  to  the  i 
war,  etc.  On  these  points  the  Woodbury  books  af 
large  amount  of  information,  especially  during  the 
part  of  the  sixteenth  and  first  half  of  the  seven 
century. 

Woodbury, 

"1576.     p^  to  .  .  .  Constable  for  charges  be- 
stowed for  the  souldiours  .     xx^ 
p^   .    .    .   for    the    trainings   of   the 
souldiours  &  for  other  charges  be- 
stowed abowte  the  same  .     xl^ 
to  souldiours  that  were  preste  into 
Irelande                      ... 
1579.     to  a  poore  souldier  of  Irelande  . 
1578.     to   the  Constabell   for  the  souldiers 
charges  at  Exeter  when  they  wente 
into  Ireland                .             .         .     iij^ 
to  a  poore  souldier  that  came  owte  of 
flaunders    .                 ... 
1684.     p**  for  the  diner  of  M'  Drake  &  M' 
Carye  constabells  when  the  weare 
at  the  goinge  awaye  of  the  souldyers 
at  Exeter  .                 ... 
p^  for  caringe  of  the  Armore  to  exeter 
for  the  souldyers  that  went  into 
flaunders  and  one  to  gow  withe  it  . 
1586.     p^  to  the  constabell  for  the  souldyers 

that  went  into  flaunders  xxj^ 

1592.     p^  to  Eleaven  flanders  soldyers  . 

1594.  To  John  marshall  of  sowthampton  y^ 

was  taken  prisoner  in  speane 
To  three  soldyers  that  came  out  of 

flaunders    .  ... 

To  A  soldyer  that  was  prisoner  in 

Spayne      .  ... 

1 595.  to  Towe  soldyers  of  the  Lowe  Countrye 

of  flaunders  ... 

By  the  Act  of  1571-2  (14  Elizabeth,  c.  5),  marine 
soldiers  were  able  to  obtain  a  pass  with  all  its  pri\ 
to  enable  them  to  travel  to  tiieir  own  homes;   bt 
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appears  to  have  been  annulled  by  the  subsequent  Act  of 

1597-8. 

"1622.     Pd    two    soldiers    that    came    from 

Bohemye    .  .  .         .        j*        iiij* 

1629.  Pd  to  soldyers  taken  prysoners  in 
Jarmonye  .  ,.  .         .  6d. 

1630.  pd  to  a  Soldier  that  came  from  the 
low  cuntre  and  had  a  pas  to  travell 
to  Plemoth  .  .         .  iij^ 

pd  to  a  soldier  that  came  out  of  Irland 
and  had  a  pas  to  travel  home  to 
salsberie     .  .  .         .  ij* 

1633.     pd  to  2  soyldiers  that  had   ben  in 

Gales  action  .  .         .  vj* 

1647.     pd  to  9  maymed  Souldiers  w''^  had  an 
•  Order  from  S'^  Thomas  (Prideaux) 
for  releife  in  their  Travell      .         .      iiij*." 

East  Bvdleigh, 

1 G  65.     for  lodgioge  &  supper  of  tow  maimed 

sold*?  .  ...     00.02.00 

to    foure    maimed    soldiers    lodginge    & 

Supper  .  ...     00.02.06 

to  a  maymed  Souldier  and  his  wife  and 

Children  with  a  passe      .  .         .00.01.00 

to  foure  soldiers  with  the  kinges  broad 

seale  .  ...     00.01.00 

to  one  lame  Soldiere  Carried  vpon  a  horse     00.01.00 
-^  €75.     to  7  Souldiers  came  from  the  french  Army  01.  0 

-L  683.     to  a  souldier  with  a  pass  that  came  from 

tangeere  .  .  .00.01.00 

to  James  Burrage  a  souldier  that  came 

from  tangeere  .  .         .     00.00.04  o6." 

^^lie  number  diminished  as  the  century  advanced;   the 
^io^ing  being  an  exceptional  year: — 

X694.  To  a  wounded  Drummer  from  fflanders  .  00.00.  4 
To  a  wounded   Souldier  wife  &  Child^ 

fromffland?  .  ...  00.00.  6 
To  a  sarjent  and  10  wounded  men  with  a 

pass                  .                 ...  00.00.  6 

To  Sixe  Souldiers  with  a  pass          .         .  00.00.  6 

To  5  wounded  men  with  a  pass       .         .  00.00.  8 

To  11  Souldiers  Cam  from  the  East  Indies  00.00.11." 

The  last  to  notice  presents  a  curious  specimen  of  ortho- 
graphy :— 

**  1708.     py  faif  solgars  whach  had  on  arm  apis      .       0.01  00." 
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The  foregoing  present  an  unusual  number  of  extracts  from 
the  records  of  two  parishes,  and  they  contain  many  similar 
items,  and  not  only  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  wars  in 
which  England  was  engaged,  but  also  point  out  how  the 
painful  effects  must  have  been  brought  prominently  under 
the  direct  notice  of  the  various  places  through  which  the 
wounded  men  passed,  and  from  which  they  received  tem- 
porary aid. 

The  Parish  Books  of  Youlgreave,  Derbyshire,  contain  the 
following  interesting  item  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Pretender  : — 

"  1746.     Gave  to  a  souldier  y*  was  sick  y*  came  from 

Carlile  .  ...     0.0.6;''» 

« 

For  the  veterans  of  the  two  services,  Chelsea  Hospital 
was  founded  in  1682,  and  that  at  Greenwich  'in  1696,  but 
they  were  altogether  insufl&cient  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
the  large  number  who  were  in  need  of  such  havens  of  rest. 

10.  Foreigners, 

Many  foreigners  with  passes  visited  this  parish  and  were 
relieved  during  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  records  fail 
to  inform  us  of  any  afterwards.  The  French  were  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  and  in  1663  (the  first  year  of  the 
Accounts)  they  numbered  14.  Here  are  the  entries  of  two 
years : — 

"1664.     to  two  french  Seamen  with  a  passe  .  00.00.  6 

to  two  french  men  with  a  passe    .  .  00.00.  4 

to  5  french  men  taken  by  the  turkes        .  00.00.  8 

1667.     To  6  ffrench  men  taken  by  the  Spaniyard  00.00.06 

To  4  ffrench  men  taken  by  the  Spaniyard  00.00.08." 

Twenty  were  so  aided  in  1670, 16  in  1672,  34  in  1673,  and 
43  in  1674.  Next  to  these  were  the  Hollanders,  of  whom 
there  were  11  in  1673,  but  the  entries  call  for  no  especial 
remark. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Barn,  Bee, : — 

"  1602.     Paid  to  7  poor  Portingals  .  .         .17s.  6d.'' 

(No.  65.) 

11.  Ministers  of  Bdigion. 

Ministers  of  various  denominations  were  occasionally  re- 
lieved through  passes,  and  generally  received  larger  amounts 
than  the  average  of  travellers. 

^  Reliquary  J  iv.  192. 
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Woodbury. 

"1575.     to  a  blinde  prieste  called  Sir  Thomas  Cornishe.     zij^ 
1584.     p**  to  a  poor  Irishe  priste  .         .      yj* 

1645.  pd  to  a  Ministers  wife  which  came  out  of  Ire- 
land havinge  3  children  her  husband  being 
barbarously  killed  by  the  rebells  all  his 
meanes  taken  from  him,  as  by  a  certificate 
appeared  .  .  .         .       ij".** 

Other  ministers  were  assisted  in  1649  and  1654. 

East  Bvdleigh, 

"  1664.     to  a  minister  came  from  Germany  his  wife 

&  children        .  ...     00.01.00 

1665.     to  a  minister  sent  to  me  by  M'^  Eaens  (the 

Vicar)  .  ...     00.01.00." 

Heavitree. 

1639.  Paid  to  a  poor  Minister  who  came  with  a  Testi- 
monial from  his  Parishioners  to  the  Lord 
Bishop     .  .  ...     3<>."i 

MinchinJiampton,  Gloc. 

*  1628.     to  a  persecuted  minister  of  Alexandria  yj** 

1630.     to  three  ministers  .  .         .     48.     6d."2 

Leek. 
1669.     Given  to  a  poore  distressed  minister  &  his 


<c 


wife  &  5  small  children        .  .         .     0.2.0."^ 


St  Thomas,  Sarum, 

*  1632.     a  pooe  woman  w''^  was  a  preacheres  wife  y* 

hadd  13  chUdren      .  ...     28."* 

Bunbury,  Chesh, 

*  1 672.     Given  to  Mrs.  Allen,  who  had  a  Briefe,  her 

husband  being  formerly  a  Minister,  but 

now  melancholy  and  almost  distracted      .     0.3.0."^ 

12.  Barbary  Captives, 

Collections  on  Church  Briefs  in  aid  of  the  captives  taken 
"y  Barbary  pirates  were,  as  a  rule,  liberally  responded  to, 
*^d  have  already  been  fully  treated  in  former  papers.^  In 
addition,  p&rish  books  contain  many  instances  of  men  just 
^turned  from  captivity,  who,  being  landed  without  means  of 

^  Mr.  Ceabbe's  MS.  *  Archceologia,  xxxv.  442-43. 

«  Rdiquary,  iii.  215.  *  Ch.  W.  Ace,  316. 

*  Cheshire  Sheaf,  ii.  187. 

*  Dev,  Assoc.,  xxvii.  348 ;  xxviii.  632-37. 
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any  kind,  had  to  enlist  the  charity  of  the  public  to  enable 
them  to  return  home  to  their  kith  and  kindred.  Again, 
many  women  tramped  the  country  to  gather  funds,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  sum  ample  enough  to  purchase  the 
release  of  their  husbands.  In  many  of  these  cases  it  is 
probable  that  passes  were  dispensed  with. 

Woodbury, 

"  1628.     pd  to  a  poors  man  that  was  taken  by  the 

Turkes  .  ...  iiij^ 

1635.  giaen  to  a  pooie  man  that  had  bin  Cmell 

bondage  vnder  the  Turke .  .    j'    iiij^ 

1636.  payed  to  a  poore  travelinge  man  &  his  wife 

w*^  som  small  Children  Taken  by  y® 
Turkes  as  theire  pas  apeareth         .         •     j" 
1648.     pd  to  poore  man  of  west  tingmouth  w^ 

was  taken  by  the  Turkes  .  .         .     j"." 

East  Bzcdleigh. 

'^1666.     to  two  semen  which   had   bin  captiues 

seuen  ten  yeares  .  .         .      00.00.6^  . 

Many  similar  cases  from  1668  to  1672. 

"1673.     given  3  Irish  women  and  Children  their 

husbands  being  in  slauery  .         .  01.< 

1681.     p^  to  3  north  yarmouth  men  who  had 

been  taken  by  the  Turks  ,  0,m^Q** 

West  Looe. 

"  1673.  To  3  poor  women  of  Plymouth  who  went 
about  the  country  begging  for  Charity 
released  to  their  husbands  from  the 
Turks  ...  1.(Z3.''7 


Widecombe-in-the-Moor, 

In  1750  'Hwelve  Travellers  that  were  taken  prisoners  by     the 
Turks  and  redeemed  again,  and  came  on  shore  on  the  east  parti  of 
England,  and  had  a  certificate  under  severall  justices'  hands  to 
travell  towards  their  own  homes,  and  be  relieved  by  every  porisli 
as  they  passed  through  the  same  2s.  6d."^ 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Barn.  Rec,,  presents  a  curious 
antithesis : — 

"1614.     To  a  poor  soldier  redeemed  out  of  Turkey .     Is.    6d. 
To  a  poor  Turk  .  .  6(L" 

(No.  66.) 

^  Western  Antiquary ^  v.  82.  ^  Hist,^  65. 
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13.  Ordinat^y  Travellers, 

Another  class  to  consider  consists  of  those  persons  generally 
but  not  invariably  poor,  but  not  of  necessity  paupers,  who  for 
some  valid  reason  or  other  were  desirous  to  travel  to  some 
distant  place,  and  were  not  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  their  transit.    They  were  able  to  accom- 
plish this  through  the  agency  of  an  order,  termed  a  pass,® 
issued  by  some  competent  authority,  usually  a  magistrate,  to 
travel  to  their  destination  without  the  liability  of  being  taken 
up  and  treated  as  vagrants.    They  were  to  travel  a  certain 
number  of  miles  daily,  and  to  have  refreshment  and  lodging 
for  one  night  at  each  of  the  various  stopping-places.     Under 
exceptional  circumstances  they  were  permitted  to  remain 
longer,  as  in  this  case: — 

Eastington. 

"  1692.  for  keeping  a  soldier  and  his  wife  and  child 
two  nights  and  one  day,  and  carying  to 
Wheatonhust  by  order  of  theyr  passe  .     2.6."^ 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  application  to  the  magistrates 
of  Derbyshire  for  a  pass  to  travel  from  Wirksworth  to  London 
in  the  year  1663 : — 

"  To  the  Kt.  Worshipful,  etc. 

"  The  Humble  Petition  of  Anne  Barker,  of  Wirksworth,  widdow, 
Humbly  sheweth  that  your  Petitioner  is  a  very  poore  Woman  of 
about  Threescore  and  Ten  yeares  of  Age,  and  haveinge  occasion  to 
goe  to  London  and  nothisge  towardes  maintaininge  of  her  on  her 
Journey  humbly  prayes 

"  Your  good  Worps  to  graunt  her  a  Pass  for  the  carry inge  of  her 
on  her  Journey."  ^ 

The  practice  continued  in  operation  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  to  about  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century. 
In  East  Budleigh  the  last  traveller  so  relieved  was  in  1815, 
but  in  Woodbury  it  ceased  at  a  much  earlier  date,  as  here 
pointed  out : — 

"  1759.     paid  to  pass^  but  no  such  to  be  paid  any  more     0.2.0." 

Its  period  of  greatest  activity  was  the  seventeenth  century, 
after  which  it  experienced  a  gradual  diminution.  As  a  rule, 
the  sum  given  to  each  traveller,  and  the  annual  number 
relieved,  lessened  as  the  years  rolled  on ;  nevertheless,  there 
was  much  variation  owing  to  a  multiplicity  of  causes. 

^  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  licence  to  travel  required  by  a 
recusant  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Cf.  N.  d:  Q,^  6th  S.  zi. 
447-49.  1  Oloc.  N,d:Q.,  iii.  248. 

2  Derbyshire  Annals,  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  ii.  159. 
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The  Wardens'  Accounts  of  East  Budleigh  show  that  in 
1663,  £1  7s.  5d.  was  expended  on  these  wayfarers,  the 
highest  in  any  one  year  (1691)  being  £1  14s.  For  twenty 
years,  1697  to  1716,  the  total  amount  given  was  £2  6s.  8d. 
After  the  last  date  the  average  outlay  to  1835  was  about  4s. 
yearly.  Separation  into  classes  is  impossible  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  case  of  East 
Budleigh,  and  from  about  1650  in  that  of  Woodbury,  as 
nearly  all  assistance  granted  to  the  bearers  of  passes  is 
included  under  the  inclusive  term  of  "  travellers." 

East  Budleigh, 

*^  1737.     to  seuerl  traflers  with  pases      .  .         .     0.5.  0 

1752.     To  Severall  Travellers  at  Divers  Tymes        .        8.10.*' 

Woodbury. 

^*  1650.  Item  payed  at  sundry  tymes  vnto  divers 
poore  Travellinge  people  who  had 
Letters  testimoniall  of  their  necessety 
of  releife  as  by  a  note  of  pticulers 
appeares       .  .  .         •     j^     v"  iiij*^ 

1 653.  p^  to  divers  poore  Travailing  people  this 
yeare  that  had  lawfull  passes  &  stifi- 
catd  as  by  our  Booke  of  pticulers 
may  appeare  .  .         .    j^    xj"     j*^.** 

The  copy  of  a  pass  for  a  traveller  from  Middlesex  to 
Pottesgrove,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  the  year  1775,  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  D.* 

The  amounts  paid  for  travellers  included,  as  a  rule,  all 
expenses  incurred  on  their  behalf. 

East  Budleigh, 

"  1663.     to  Peter  Kutley  quarteling  3  thrauellers   .     00.00.11 
1664.     to  Peter  Eutley  Supper  and  Lodgings  for 

Irish  people     .  ...     00.01.04 

1684.  to  a  man  his  wife  &  2  children  &  a  widow 
woman  and  2  children  all  of  a  Company 
for  there  Supper  &  Lodging         .         .     00.01.06. 

The  outlay  was  rarely  proportioned  to  the  number  to 
be  assisted. 

"1664.     to  a  woman  and  15  others  vnith  a  passe    .     00.00.  6.' 

According  to  a  memorandum  in  one  of  the  parish  books, 
"Otterton  alloweth  twenty  shillings  yearely  to  poor 
Travellers  " ;  this  was  made  in  1686,  but  it  was  subsequently 

^  For  this  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  £.  N.  Coles,  of  Seaton. 
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much  reduced,  and  in  the  next  century  the  average  was  less 
than  5s. 

How  seriously  the  expenditure  affected  some  parishes  wQl 
be  evident  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Barn,  Rec: — 

"1690.  This  year  the  numerous  small  payments  for  charity, 
hitherto  entered  separately,  are  grouped  together  as  follows : — 

"  By  money  paid  out  and  given  to  poor  necessitated  people  sent 
from  tithing  to  tithinge  and  to  '  Seaymen '  and  strangers  sufifrying 
shipwrecks,  and  to  soulgears  wounded  or  disbanded,  with  others 
passing  for  relief,  £12  8s.  9d. 

"  And  at  the  same  period,  the  various  payments  for  treats,  gifts, 
payments  to  soldiers  and  to  poor  travellers,  ceased  to  be  entered 
separately  in  the  general  account,  the  total  only  being  given.  This 
m  1690  was  £64.  (No.  69.) 

Greneral  terms  being  so  often  used,  it  is  dii&cult  to  estimate 
a  fair  average  of  the  annual  numbers  relieved  in  this  manner, 
or  of  comparing  them  with  those  of  neighbouring  parishes. 
At  Woodbury  62  travellers  are  noted  in  1641 ;  whereas  the 
annual  average  in  East  Budleigh,  from  1663  to  1686,  exceeded 
100 :  in  1673  alone  there  were  207,  in  addition  to  several 
families.  At  Eastington  60  seamen,  etc.,  are  entered  in  1670, 
and  60  travellers  in  1733. 

The  parish  books  rarely  mention  the  place  to  or  from 
which  the  person  relieved  was  travelling,  so  that  the 
following  are  somewhat  exceptional: — 

Woodbury, 

"  1596.     Toe  John  flPowler  that  had  a  lycense  frome 

Ply  mo  the  toe  Sandwitche  .         .  iiij<* 

1630.  pd  to  a  Soldier  that  came  from  the  low- 
cuntre  and  had  a  pas  to  travell  to 
Plemouth         .  .  .         .  iij^ 

1728.     pd  to  Mary  Lacey  Trauiller  from  London 

to  Pensance  by  A  pass     .  .         .     00.00.  6." 

Barnstaple, 

"  1598.     Paid  to  John  Eooke  for  lodging  divers 

poor  people  sent  to   this  town  from 

Tiverton  to  be  dispensed  abroad  into 

the  country     .  .  .         .        Is.  5d. 

1646.     to   men   and   women  who   came   out  of 

Cornwall  to  travell  into  Suffolk   .         .         Is.  6cl." 
(Nos.  65,  68). 

East  Bvdleigh, 

"1682.  Given  to  George  Smith  his  wife  &  5 
children  &  one  widdow  woody  of  Emum 
in  Norfolk  sheere  w*^  a  pass         .         .     00.00.06 
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1683.  to  a  sick  man  traveling  to  Dartmouth  with 

a  pass  ...     00.00.02 

to  Humphry  Wells  John  Snow  James 
Smith  with  6  more  of  there  Company 
traveling  to  Medston        .  .         .     00.01.00 

to  John  haris  &  John  Smith  with  there 
wiues  &  3  children  traveling  to  north 
yarmouth         .  ...     00.00.06.'* 

14.  Miscellaneous, 

The  foUowiDg  items  of  a  miscellaneous  character  will  be 
found  interesting: — 

East  Bvdleigh. 

"1663.     to  two  men  of  tiverton  theire  wives  and 

families  .  ...     00.01.06 

1667.     To    a    Cripled    man    came    out    of    the 

hospitall  .  ...     00.00.06 

1670.     To  fif  teene  Londoners  had  shipwreck  uppon 

y«  cost  of  Ire**  .  .         .  00.10 

To  a  man  that  had  noe  legs  with  a  pass   .  00.04 

1673.     Given  a  woman  buryed  her  husband  at 

Plymouth  with  a  pas        .  .         .  00.  4 

1678.     to   a  man   &  his  wife  that   Game  from 

verginia  .  ...     00.00.08 

1682.     Given  to  a  traveller  with  a  pass  who  had 

served  the  Lord  Duncannon  in  Ireland     00.00.03 

1684.  pd   for   a   Lame   man  with   to   Chrishes 

(two  crutches)  for  supper  and  Lodging .       0.00.  6 

1685.  To  14  Jemeco  planters  seamen  with  women 

&  6  Childeren  with  a  pass  .         .     00.01.06 

1711.     p^  to  fiue  new  England  pepell  with  a  pase       0.01.  0." 

Brentford, 

"1633.     Given  to  a  Knt's  son  in  Devonshire,  being 

out  of  means  .  ...  £0,  Os.  6d."* 

St.  Thomas^  Sarum, 

"1679.     two     outlandish     distressed     Gentlemen 

Mr.  Douce  &  Mr.  Gray  .         .         2s.'*  ^ 

Littleham, 

"1738.     paide  two   Travilers   3«  two    y«   Koyall 

familey  P        .  .  .         .0.04.  0." 

Barnstaple, 
"1607.     Given  to  a  poor  strooler       .  .         .  12d."« 

*  E.  Jackson,  Annals  of  baling  (1898),  83. 

*^  Ch.  W,  Accounts,  343.  ^  Hecords,  No.  68. 
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Manchester, 
"  1768.     To  maintaining  Strollers,  &c."7 

The  last  two  items  can  scarcely  refer  to  poor  players, 
but  to  wandering  vagrants,  in  which  sense  the  term  was 
employed  by  Swift 

Otterton. 

"  1741.     To  an  Incurable  Saylor  with  pass      .         .     00.00.6." 

15.  No  Pass, 

Although  the  person  who  sought  the  charitable  assistance 

of  the  public  required  some  kind  of  permit  to  comply  with 

-fclae  law  of  the  land,  it  is  certain  that  a  large  number  were 

slieved  without  possessing  any  authority  for  so  doing,  and 

these  there  were  several  kinds:  sympathy  for  destitute 

j>€rsons  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  parish ;  travellers  who 

"ere  evidently  in  a  state  of  starvation ;  shipwrecked  people 

a  long  distance  from  their  own  homes,  etc.,  etc. 

Of  these  the  next  extracts  offer  examples : — 

East  Bvdleigh, 

"  1664.  to  an  Irish  woman  and  her  Sonn  .  .  00.00.  3 
to  2  men   and  a  woman   Suffared   ship 

wracke  .  ...     00.00.  5 

1665.     To  a  traueller  and  his  wife  that  had  noe 

leggs  .  .  .         .  00.  6 

1675.     to  3  men  and  one  woman  came  from  the 

hospitall  .  .  .         .  01.  6 

1677.     to  a  man  of  Plimouth  .  .         .  00.02 

1680.     To  James  Mills  John  Brown  and  Petter 

Gray  whoose  shep  sprung  A  leak  .     00.00.06 

1685.     To  3  poor  men  of  S*  Sidwells  .         .     00.00.04." 

Woodbury. 

**1623.     Pd  by  consent  of  the  side  men  to  Irishe 

people  .  .  .         .     ij^       ij** 

1645.     paid    to    a   strange    Minister    with    the 

approbacon  of  some  other  of  the  pish     x^ 

1648.     pd  to  a  blinde  man  &  his  wife         .         .  iiij**." 

St,  Ives, 
"  1645.     to  distressed  men  that  begged  beinge  in  want     2/3."® 

There  was  an  objectionable  set  of  vagrant  wayfarers,  and 
Pirobably  there  were  many  of  this  class,  who  bore  with  them 
^c  semblance  of  authority.     They  invaded  likely  neighbour- 

^  Constables'  Accounts,  iii.  176.  ^  Western  Antiquary,  v.  79. 
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hoods,  such  as  the  suburbs  of  large  towns  and  rural  districts, 
especially  those  localities  where  they  thought  the  local 
officers  would  not  meddle  with  them,  and  preyed  on  the 
pockets  of  that  section  of  the  charitable  public  easily  moved 
by  plausible  tales  of  want  and  distress,  without  inquiring 
too  closely  into  their  truthfulness.  The  applicant  may  have 
complained  he  had  lost  his  pass,  or  was  collecting  to  procure 
the  release  of  a  captive  among  the  Algerines,  or  was  suffering 
from  some  great  loss  due  to  a  fire,  etc.  Whatever  the  nature 
of  his  tale,  he  was  generally  successful  in  obtaining  food  and 
money  from  parochial  officials,  as  well  as  also  from  private 
individuals.  Without  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  probable 
that  such  items  as  are  found  in  the  Shuttleworth  Accounts 
(the  private  ones  of  a  Lancashire  family)  may  in  some  of  the 
cases  be  assigned  to  this  class : — 

"1591.     geven  to  a  poure  womane  crypplye  .         •      y*^ 

1593.     to  a  poure  woman  in  Boultone    .  .         .       j** 

1610.     given  to  a  man  who  had  losse  by  sea       .         .     vj**."^ 

We  must  not  omit  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  churchwarden 
may  possibly,  in  many  instances,  have  omitted  to  add  to  some 
of  the  entries  the  fact  of  the  applicant  having  a  proper  pass. 

16.  Forged  and  Counterfeit  Passes. 

In  all  periods  of  English  history  (and  in  this  respect  it  in 
no  wise  differed  from  the  practice  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries),  whenever  money,  etc.,  could  be  obtained  in  an 
easier  way  than  that  which  may  be  termed  the  legitimate 
one,  it  always  had  plenty  of  followers.  This  was  especially 
the  case  when  the  plea  was  for  a  charitable  object,  and  it 
became  a  common  practice  among  a  certain  section  of  the 
criminal  class  to  forge  or  counterfeit  documents  like  patents 
of  alms,  passes,  etc.,  etc.,  or  to  alter  a  genuine  one  that  had 
been  issued  to  some  other  person  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
alms  from  the  public  generally.  Harman,  in  his  Caiieat  for 
commen  Cvrsetors  vulgarely  called  Vagabones,  published  in 
1567,  enumerates  fifteen  different  kinds  of  male,  and  nine 
of  female,  vagabonds ;  and  defines  a  Frater  as  "  a  beggar  with 
a  false  paper."  A  similar  definition  is  quoted  from  a  work 
of  1561,  in  the  Historical  English  Dictionary, 

By  a  statute  of  1388,  the  punishment  for  forging  such 
documents  was  imprisonment  for  forty  days.  (12  Richard  II. 
c.   3,   s.   3.)      Such  forgeries   were   very   prevalent  in  the 

»  Ed.  J.  Harland  (Camd.  Soc),  i.  (1856),  67,  82,  186. 
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fourteenth  century  ;^  and  in  the  next  one,  according  to  the 
Liber  Albtis,  many  were  punished  for  offences  of  this  kind. 

In  1571-72  the  Act  of  14  Elizabeth,  c.  5,  directed  that  all 
"  Counterfeytures  of  Lycenses  Passeportes  and  all  users  of 
the  same,  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeyte,"  be  well 
punished,  and  an  instance  of  the  operation  of  this  Act  is 
thus  noted  in  the  Bam.  Eec. : — 

"  1586-7.     Paid  for  whipping  one  that  brought  a  false 

passport  to  this  town  .  .         .     2<<." 

(No.  65.) 

The  Roxburghe  Ballads  of  this  and  the  next  century — e.g. 
"  The  Cunning  Northern  Beggar,"  and  "  The  Maunding 
Souldier  '* — relate  many  of  the  tricks  employed  for  imposing 
on  the  charitable.^ 

An  Order  is  entered  in  the  Middlesex  Eecords  of  October 
2nd,  1623,  "that  from  henceforth  the  Treasurers  for  the 
mahemed  Soldiers  shall  not  give  any  money  out  of  that 
stock  to  any  Souldier  which  shall  bring  any  passports  or 
testimonialls  unles  it  shall  manifestly  appeare  to  the 
Treasurer,  that  he  shall  worthily  deserve  to  be  releaved 
and  that  his  passport  or  testimoniall  be  duely  obteyned  and 
procured."  It  having  been  discovered  that  much  of  the 
money  raised  for  the  relief  of  maimed  soldiers  has  in  late 
years  **  beene  given  hand  over  heade  without  any  examinacion 
to  whomsoever  resorted  unto"  the  said  Treasurers  under 
pretence  of  being  soldiers,  **  whereby  the  money  collected 
for  that  purpose  was  unduly  "and  unadvisedly  given  to 
divers  persons,  whoe  brought  counterfett  pasporte  letters 
and  testimonialls  from  beyond  the  seas."^ 

Statutes  passed  in  1713  (against  "all  persons  pretending 
themselves  to  be  Patent  Gatherers  or  Collectors,  etc.")  and 
in  1739-40  were  aimed  at  the  same  class,  of  which  Bamp- 
fylde  Moore  Carew  was  a  notable  example ;  who,  as  related 
by  himself,  frequently  used  counterfeit  letters,  etc.,  to  impose 
on  the  public.  He  impersonated  successfully  a  shipwrecked 
sailor,  a  soldier  home  from  the  wars,  etc.  Eeturning  to 
Devonshire  after  some  of  his  exploits,  "and  then  forging 
the  Hands  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  principal  Clergy,  in  and 
near  the  City  of  Exeter,  and  the  Justices  and  Gentlemen  in 
the  Neighbourhood,  he  pretended  to  have  been  bound  for 

1  L.  C.  Pike,  Hist,  of  Crime  in  England  (1873),  i.  269-76,  478-9. 

2  BaUad  Soc,  i.  136-39  ;  iii  110-16. 

^11.  176.  The  same  Eecords  contain  notices  of  persons  sentenced  to 
punishment  for  false  and  counterfeit  representations.  Vide  Indices ;  also 
Dev.  Assoc,  f  zxvii.  353,  357. 
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a  considerable  Sum  of  Money  for  an  unfortunate  Friend, 
who  proving  unable  to  pay  it,  was  confined  in  St.  Thomas's 
Ward,  as  himself  likewise  had  been,  but  had  at  length 
obtained  some  Liberty  to  collect  the  Charity  of  well-disposed 
Christians  upon  so  melancholy  an  Account."* 

Coming  down  to  the  present  century,  we  find  the  following 
paragraph  in  Trewman*s  Exeter  Flying  Post  of  June  19th, 
1823  :— 

'^Forged  Passes.  Two  women  Neale  and  Smith,  with  five 
children,  were  lately  detected  in  this  county  (Cornwall)  vnith 
forged  passes,  under  which  they  had  obtained  considerable  sums  of 
money  from  different  overseers,  as  the  widows  &  children  of 
Soldiers  belonging  to  the  88th  Eegiment  of  Foot.  It  is  known 
that  several  with  similar  passes  are  now  imposing  on  the  public  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  counties." 

These  facts  will  be  deemed  ample  evidence  to  prove  that 
forged,  counterfeited,  and  substituted  passes,  were  largely 
used  by  the  begging  fraternity  down  to  a  late  period  to 
enable  their  holders  to  prey  upon  all  classes  of  the  public. 


The  present  paper  completes  the  cycle  of  subjects  gleaned 
from  the  parochial  records  of  East  Budleigh,  that  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Association ;  and  may  be 
accepted  simply  as  the  contribution  of  a  rural  parish  towards 
the  Social  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  County  of  Devon. 

*  Life  (1746),  32. 
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Appendix  A. 

"  Grant  by  Walter  Forst  and  John  Eoland  to  John  Drake  & 
wife  of  lands  &  tenements  previously  held  by  the  grantees 
in  Buddeleigh:  31  May  1426.  (Deed  preserved  in  the 
parish  chest  of  East  Budleigh.) 

"  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  nos  Walterus  Forst  et  Johannes 
Eolond  dedimus  concessimus  et  hac  presenti  carta  nostra  con- 
firmauimus  Johanni  Drake  et  Alicie  vxori  sue  omnia  ilia  terras  et 
tenementa  redditus  et  seruicia  que  habuimus  ex  dono  et  f eofamento 
predictorum  Johannis  Drake  et  Alicie  vxoris  sue  in  parochia  de 
Buddelegh  habendum  et  tenendum  omnia  predicta  terras  et 
tenementa  redditus  ei  servicia  cum  suis  pertinentis  predictis 
Johanni  Drake  et  Alicie  heredibus  et  assignatis  ipsius  Alicie 
imperpetuum  de  capitalibus  dominis  feodi  illius  per  redditus  et 
servicia  inde  debita  et  de  jure  consueta  In  cujus  rei  testimonium 
dgilla  nostra  presentibus  apposuimus  Hiis  testibus  Eicardo  Forst, 
Thomas  Strange,  Waltero  Burgys,  Michaele  Eolond,  Nicholas 
Cole,  et  aliis. 

"  Data  apud  Buddelegh  ultimo  die  Maii  anno  regni  Eegis  Henrici 
sexti  quarto." 

(Originally  possessed  two  seals ;  only  a  remnant  of  one  left.) 

Appendix  B. 

Copy  of  Will  of  Phillip  Wotton,  1638. 

"  To  all  Christian  people  to  whome  this  ^sente  writinge  Indented 
shall  come  Phillippe  Wotton  of  East  budleigh  in  the  Countie  of 
Devon  Yeoman  sendeth  greetiuge  in  o^  Lord  God  Everlastinge 
Knowe  Yee  that  the  said  Phillippe  Wotton  for  Pious  and  good 
Causes  and  Just  Considerations  him  £:;peciallie  herevnto  movinge 
hath  given  graunted  and  Confirmed  And  by  theise  ^sents  doth 
freelie  and  Absolutelie  give  Graunte  and  Confirme  vnto  the  poore 
of  the  pish  of  East  budleigh  aforesaid  the  Summe  of  ffive 
Shillings  of  Lawfull  money  of  England  to  be  paid  yearelie  for 
Ever  out  of  those  Three  Closes  or  prcells  of  Land  hereafter 
mencioned  Commonlie  called  or  knowne  by  the  Name  or  Names 
of  the  Greate  Cropley  the  Little  Cropley  and  the  Crospke 
Contayninge  by  Estimacon  Five  Acres  or  thereabouts  be  itt  more 
or  lesse  Scituate  Lyinge  and  beinge  in  Salterton  whin  the  pish  of 
£ast  budleigh  aforesaid  and  nowe  in  the  tenure  use  or  occupacon 
of  the  said  Phillippe  Wotton  his  Assigne  or  Assignes  To  haue 
and  to  holde  thaforesaid  Five  Shillings  and  Every  pte  and  pcell 
thereof   vnto  the  poore   of    East   budleigh   aforesaid   from  and 
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Imediatelie  after  the  Decease  of  him  the  said  Phillippe  WottoD, 
for  Ever  To  the  sole  and  pper  vse  of  the  poore  of  East  hudleigh 
aforesaid  for  Evermore;  In  manner  and  forme  foUowinge.  vizt 
Thaforesaid  Five  Shillings  to  bee  paid  yearelie  for  Ever  (after  the 
Decease  of  the  said  Phillippe  Wotton)  by  the  heires  or  Assignes 
of  the  said  Phillippe  Wotton,  vnto  the  overseers  of  the  pooie  of 
East  hudleigh  aforesaid  in  or  vppon  the  Tenth  Day  of  December 
yearelie  for  Ever.  And  the  said  Five  Shillings  to  be  bestowed  in 
bread,  and  to  be  distributed  amongst  Tenne  honest  Laborious  poore 
people  Equallie  the  Satterday  before  the  Birth  of  o^  Lord  God 
Yearelie  for  Ever  by  the  heires  or  Assignes  of  the  said  Phillippe 
Wotton  and  the  Minister  of  the  pish  aforsaid  and  the  oii?seers  of 
the  poore  Accordinge  to  the  purporte  and  true  meaninge  of  theise 
}?sents  And  to  the  true  and  faithfall  paym^  of  thaforesaid 
Summe  of  Five  Shillings  att  the  tyme  aforesaid  And  in  manner 
and  forme  before  Expressed,  the  said  Phillip  Wotton  doth  bind 
and  Coiifirme  thaforesaid  Three  Closes  or  pcells  of  Land  And 
alsoe  his  heires  and  Assignes  firmelie  for  Ever  by  theise  psents 
Li  Witnes  whereof  the  said  Philippe  Wotton  hath  here  vnto  sett 
his  hand  and  seale  the  The  {sic)  Third  Day  of  Aprill  in  the 
Fourteenth  yeare  of  the  Eaigoe  of  o'  Soutaigne  Lord  Charles 
by  the  grace  of  God  of  England  Scotland  France  and  Ireland 
Kinge  Defender  of  the  faith  &c.  Ann<>  Dom  1638. 

"  Sealed  and  deliued  in  y* 
iSsence  of 

John  Richards  ((     Seal.     ))  "  Phillip  Wotton. 

William  Cowde 

Eichard  Curtis." 


Appendix  C. 

Transcript  of  the  first  year  of  the  Overseers'  Accounts  of  East 
Budleigh,  1690-1. 

"The  Account  of  M'^  John  Thomas  and  Eichard  Upham 
ouerserers  for  the  poore  of  this  psh  for  the  yeare  Last  past 
Aprill  13.  1691. 

Imp.  Eece**  of  the  Ould  Ouerseers         .  .         .     3.12.  0 

Rece*  of  M'^  Butson  for  poores  Eent  (Fowler's 

Charity)     .  .  .  .         .     3.  6.  8 

Rec?  by  72  poores  Rates  (  =  6  Books)  the  sum  of  57.12.  0 

The  hole  receipt       .  .         .  64.10.  8 


pe 


Whereof  disburst  as  FoUoeth 

Impr.  to  Agnes  Brook  .  .  .  .  5.  9.  0  qr 

To  John  Eabions  .  .  .  .  3.  4.  2  ob 

ToJohnLauis  .  .  .  .  2.17.  0 

To  Joan  Smeith  .  .  .  1.   1.  6 
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:i^6 

To  Thomas  Bragg 

To  Elizabeth  Eliott      . 

6.  2.  0  qr 
1.  5.  6 

To  Tomazin  Warren 

4.19.  8 

To  Thomas  Huddie      . 

2.  2.  4 

To  George  Blakford     . 
To  Manah  Lee 

2.  0.  7 
2.12.  0 

To  Susanna  Haymon   . 
To  ffrancis  Lauis 

2.12.  0 

2.13.  8 

To  Eebecca  Lea 

2.  5.  6 

To  Widd :  Barrett 

2.  4.  8 

To  ffrancis  Tibbs 

4.  6.  1 

To  Richard  Bedford     . 

1.  0.  4 

To  Ann  Bedford 

2.11.  3 

To  Thomas  Periman     . 

010.  0 

To  Christian  Skinner  . 

0.  8.  9 

To  Dorothy  Periman    . 

To   M'   Bennett   to   what   he   < 

lid  for    Will 

0.11.  0 

Burriges  boy 
To  William  Smith  sen: 

2.  5.  0 
0.  0.  9 

To  William  Tudd  sen: 

0.  1.  6 

To  John  Roper 
To  Amy  CaUender 
To  Sarah  Leate 

0.  1.  6 
0.  3.  0 
0.  3.  0 

Paid  Nell  Spares  Rent 

Paid  John  Hunt  for  mending  the 

To  Woll  Clapp 

To  John  Gilford 

poores  Clothes 

0.  8.  0 
0.  1.  9 
0.  4.  0 
0.13.  5 

Paid  to  the  Quid  Church  Wardens  by  the  psh 
order        .                 .                 ... 

1.14.  0 

Paid  to  the  New  Wardens  by  y*'  same  order     . 
Paid  when  we  made  up  our  Accounts 

0.  8.  0 
0.  5.  6 

Disburst  in  all         .             .         . 

57.  6.  6 

Remains  due 

07.14.10 

Which  was  paid  to  the  next  Ouerseers." 


T  2 
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Appendix  D. 
Traveller's  Pass,  from  Middlesex  to  Pottesgrove,  Beds.     1775. 


''  Middlesex 
to  wit 

Philip  Dyot 


These  are  to  desire  you,  and  every  one  of  you, 
to  permit  and  suffer  the  Bearer  thereof  Charles 
Irons  aged  eighteen  years  is 


©  - 

St  Giles  in  the 
Fields,  -/6d. 

St.  Mary's 

Islington,  -/3d. 

Highgate,  -/2d. 


peaceably  &  quietly  to  pass  unto  the  Parish  of 
Pottesgrove  in  the  County  of  Bedford  without 
any  of  your  Lett  Hindrance,  or  Molestation 
whatsoever,  he  demeaning  himself  orderly  and 
peaceably,  and  not  exceeding  the  space  of  Six 
Days  from  the  Date  hereof,  to  accomplish  his 
said  journey,  keeping  the  direct  high  Eoad, 
and  not  staying  above  Fourteen  Hours  in  any 
one  Place,  except  in  case  of  extreme  sickness, 
and  so  allowed  by  the  Chief  Peace,  officer 
residing  on  the  Place,  allowing  what  necessary 
Belief  and  Assistance  as  you  shall  seem 
requisite  and  meet. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal,  being  one 
of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
said  County  of  Middlesex,  the  Twenty  fifth 
Day  of  November  in  the  Sixteenth  Year  of 
the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the 
Third  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c.     And  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1775. 

To  all  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Mayors, 
Sheriffs,  Bailiffs,  Constables,  and  all  other 
His  Majesty's  officers  whom  these  may 


concern. 


y> 


NOTES   ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  NEWTOJST  ABBOT. 

BT   THE   RBV.    S,   O,    HARRIS,    M.A. 

(Read  at  Great  Torrington,  Angust,  1899.) 


If  members  of  the  Devonshire  Association  will  refer  to 
vol.  xvL  of  its  Transactions  (pp.  435-43)  they  will  find 
a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  History  of  High  week."  That 
paper  I  ventured  to  prepare  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  Association  to  Newton  Abbot  in  1884,  after  failing  to 
persuade  any  other  person  to  undertake  a  paper  of  a  local 
character.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  recently  that  I 
ought  to  oflFer  to  the  Association  a  paper  of  a  similar  char- 
acter relating  to  the  other  and  better  known  part  of  Newton, 
long  known  as  Newton  Abbot,  the  town  part  of  the  parish  of 
Wolbotough,  as  Newton  Bushel,  which  is  the  other  portion 
of  the  town  of  Newton,  is  the  town  part  of  the  parish  of 
Highweek. 

Prior  to  the  modern  innovation  of  fixed  spelling  Wol- 
borough  was  variously  spelt — UUeburge,  Ulberge,  Wolver- 
burge,  Wulberge,  Ulborough,  WoUeburgh,  Woolborough. 

Domesday  Book  speaks  of  the  Manor  of  Newentone,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  embraced  (speaking  roughly)  the  districts 
on  each  side  of  the  little  river  Lemon,  known  afterwards  as 
Newton  Bushel  and  Newton  Abbot.  When  the  severance  of 
the  Manor  took  place  is  not  certainly  known,  but  probably  in 
one  of  the  years  of  Eichard  I.  shortly  before  1196.  The 
name  of  Newton  Abbot,  however,  did  not  become  appropriate 
to  it  until  1196,  nor  that  of  Newton  Bushel  before  1261 ; 
but  the  circumstance  that  Newton  Bushel  with  the  Manor  of 
Teignwick  is  in  Teignbridge  Hundred,  while  Newton  Abbot 
with  Wolborough  is  in  Haytor  Himdred,  points  to  an  early 
severance  of  the  Manor  of  Newentone,  afterwards  corrupted 
into  Newton. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  old  Manor  of  Newentone, 
now  in  the  parish  of  Wolborough,  was,  it  is  clear,  in  the 
century  following  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  the  possession 
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of  the  family  of  Briwere  or  Bruere,  one  of  whom,  William 
de  Bruere,  or  as  Dr.  Oliver  calls  him,^  William  Lord  Bruere, 
became  the  foimder  of  Torre  Abbey  in  1196,  and  gave  to 
that  Abbey  the  Manor  in  which  Newton  Abbot  is  situated 
and  the  advowson  of  its  church.  The  name  of  Newton 
Abbot  was  thus  for  the  first  time  acquired,  and  if  not  before, 
the  ancient  Manor  of  Newentone  was  now  certainly  severed. 
The  grant  of  the  Manor  to  Torre  Abbey  by  William  liOrd 
Bruere  was  confirmed  by  Beatrix  his  wife,  and  received  the 
most  ample  confirmation  from  King  John  in  the  year  1200,* 
while  the  appropriation  of  Wolborough  Church  and  its 
advowson  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Torre^  was  formally 
approved  by  Bishop  Henry  Marshall  on  June  17th,  1206, 
by  his  deed  dated  from  Chudleigh.*  The  Torre  Abbey 
community  are  said  to  have  had  the  free  right  of  fishing 
at  Wolborough  "  super  terram  de  Teynge."  After  this  date 
frequent  mention  of  Newton  as  part  of  the  possessions  of 
Torre  Abbey  occurs  in  the  Cartulary  preserved  among  the 
archives  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.^  King  Henry  III.,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  (1220-1),  granted  to  the  Monastery 
a  Wednesday  market  in  their  Manor  of  "Schirebome 
Nyweton"  and  a  fair  for  three  days — the  eve,  day,  and 
morrow  of  St.  Leonard,  t,e,  the  6th,  6th,  and  7th  of 
November.  At  this  period  a  village  appears  to  have 
existed  near  Wolborough  Church,  and  another  village, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Sherbone,"  or  "  Schireborne,"  near 
the  site  of  Messrs.  Stockman's  Town  Mills  and  of  the 
present  Newton  Market. 

Until  the  dissolution  of  Torre  Abbey  on  February  23rd, 
1539,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  Manor  and  Church 
of  Wolborough  formed  part  of  its  possessions.  I  learn  from 
a  manuscript  note^  in  Dr.  Oliver's  own  copy  (now  in  my 
possession)  that  King  Henry  VIIL,  by  Letters  Patent  dated 
Westminster,  September  1st,  1545,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  £592  14s.  2d,,  sold  the  Domain  and  Manor  of 
Wolborough,'^  with  all  its  rights  and  appurtenances,^  to  John 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  198. 

2  This  grant  of  William  Lord  Bruere  was  further  confirmed  to  the  Abbey 
by  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  by  deed,  dated  Tiverton,  June  28th, 
Anno  12  Henry  IV.     See  note  of  Dr.  Oliver,  vol.  i  p.  199. 

*  Dr.  Olivbr,  p.  198.  *  Ibid. 

*  Vide  S.  G.  Harris's  paper  in  Devon,  Assoc.  TranscLciions^  1886,  p.  222. 

*  See  note  in  vol.  i.  p.  202. 

"^  The  Manor  and  Borough  of  Newton  Abbot  was  sold  on  August  2nd,  1557, 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  for  £284  Os.  Id,  to  Thomas  Yard  of 
Bradley,  Esq.,  and  to  Vincent  Calmady  of  Lewe  Trenchard,  Gent  The 
yearly  rent  of  the  Manor  and  Borough  of  Newton  Abbot  was  £6  18«.  6id. 
See  Dr.  Oliver,  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 
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Gaverock  and  Jane  his  wife,  to  hold  the  same  in  as  full  and 
ample  a  manner  as  it  was  held  by  the  late  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Torre.  The  advowson,  however,  and  patronage 
of  the  church  were  reserved  to  the  Crown.  This  John 
Gaverock  had  been  steward  of  the  Manor,  with  a  salary  of 
£3  per  annum ;  he  had  a  son,  who  died,  whose  three  sisters 
were  living  in  1567,  who  probably  (Dr.  Oliver  suggests) 
sold  the  Manor  to  the  Eeynell  family.®  In  1610  the  Manor 
became  the  property  of  Sir  Richard  Eeynell,  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  officer  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  builder  of 
the  Elizabethan  mansion  near  the  railway  station  known  as 
Forde  House.  Twice  had  its  builder  the  honour  of  entertain- 
ing King  Charles  I.  therein — on  September  15th,  1625,  and 
following  days,  and  again  on  his  return  from  Plymouth,  when 
he  attended  the  service  at  Wolborough  Church.  It  was 
during  this  visit  to  Forde  House  that  Charles  I.  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  his  host  and  on  his  host's 
brother,  Thomas.  Forde  House  passed  in  course  of  time  to 
Sir  William  Waller,®  the  Parliamentary  general,  who  resided 
there  about  the  year  1630,  and  who  married  Sir  R  Reynell's 
only  daughter,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  ownership  by  Sir 
William  Courtenay  of  Powderham,  in  consequence  of  his 
marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Waller. 
Another  Royal  visitor  was  received  at  Forde  House  at  a  later 
period — ^William  III.,  who  sojourned  there  after  landing  at 
Brixham  in  1688,  when  on  November  5th  his  first  proclama- 
tion to  his  future  subjects  was  read  near  old  St.  Leonard's 
Church,  Newton  Abbot,  by  the  Rev.  John  Reynell,  Rector  of 
Wolborough.  Forde  House  still  remains  a  part  of  the  eslate 
of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  in  whom  also  is  vested  the  patronage 
of  the  Rectory  of  Wolborough,  including,  in  the  town  of 
Newton  Abbot,  St.  Leonard's  and  St.  Paul's  Chapels.  The 
parish  church  of  Wolborough  is  dedicated  to  "St.  Mary"; 
the  will  of  Edward  Chype,  made  on  February  2nd,  1537,  as 
I  find  in  a  manuscript  note^  in  my  copy  of  Dr.  Oliver's 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Devon,  speaks  of  the  said  church 
as  dedicated  to  "  Our  Lady."     Until  the  dissolution  of  Torre 

•  Dr.  Oliver,  p.  202,  note. 

"  Sir  William  Waller,  soon  after  he  came  to  reside  at  Forde,  attempted  to 
wrest  the  Market  of  Newton  Abbot  from  the  Yardes  of  Bradley,  but  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  decided  against  his  claim.  The  Yardes  had  also  at 
this  time  the  Newton  Bushel  Borough  and  Market,  held  on  a  site  of  ground 
called  <* Triangle"  (popularly  called  **Trigle")  Hill,  near  St.  Mary's  Chapel, 
Newton  Bushel,  but  this  market  was  discontinued  about  1633,  according  to 
statements  by  Mr.  Windsor,  late  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Newton  Abbot. 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  199. 
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Abbey  the  church  was  served  usually  by  one  of  its  canons. 
Their  institutions  are  not  recorded  in  the  episcopal  registers, 
on  account,  I  suppose,  of  the  freedom  of  this  church  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  ^  The  only  incumbent  whom  Dr. 
Oliver  says  he  has  met  with,  in  what  he  calls  "  ancient  times," 
is  John  Whitechurch,  February  14th,  1449. 

The  church  is  Perpendicular,  and  consists  of  chancel, 
nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles,  with  a  tower  of  two  stages 
at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  is  long  in  proportion  to  its 
width,  measuring  30  feet  by  15  feet,  while  the  length  of  the 
nave  is  only  63  feet  in  the  clear.  It  has  six  arches,  north 
and  south,^  The  piers  are  of  singular  plan,  and  have 
graceful  capitals  of  vine,  oak,  and  other  foliage.  In  one  of 
the  south  windows  we  read  in  black  letter,  "Orate  pro 
omnibus  benefactoribus,  qui  istam  fenestram  vitrari  f ecerunt." 
Three  bells  in  the  tower  have  legends  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Treble  bell,  "  Eosa  pulsata  mundi  Katerina  vocata."  Second 
bell,  "  Celorum  Xse  placiat  tibi  Eex  sonus  Lete.  Amen." 
Tenor  bell,  "  Protege  prece  pia  quos  convoco  Sancta  Maria." 
There  is  an  exceptionally  fine  rood-screen  extending  across 
both  nave  and  aisles,  which  has  been  carefully  restored  and 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  colour.  The  brass  eagle 
lectern  is  said  to  have  been  buried  for  safety  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood during  the  Civil  War.  The  font  is  of  red  sandstone, 
Norman,  with  a  cable  twist,  and  resembling  one  in  the  parish 
church  of  Brent.  The  south  aisle  of  Wolborough  Church 
was  built  in  1516,  as  dated  on  the  east  wall. 

The  only  striking  monument  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  to  Sir  Eichard  Eeynell  and  his  lady,  the  former 
of  whom  died  in  1633,  and  the  latter  in  1652.  The  follow- 
ing somewhat  fulsome  epitaph  in  praise  of  Sir  Eichard 
Eeynell  may  still  be  seen  thereon: — 

'*  Had  this  rare  knight  which  now  heere  sleepes  in  rest 
Twelve  pretious  stones  like  Aaron  on  his  brest. 
All  graven  to  epitaphs,  they  might  in  part 
Come  ueere  though  not  reach  home  his  knowne  Desert. 
But  when  his  holie  life,  his  heavenlie  learning, 
His  Hebrewe  tonnge,  his  head  deep  things  deserning, 
Free  hart,  free  hand,  full  age  with  honoured  hayres, 
Graet  with  his  country es  prayse  and  Clergies  prayers, 
Have  put  one  stone  to  speake,  it  cant  speake  all. 
His  worths  so  great,  alas  one  stone  too  small 
Wouldst  know  him  more,  first  learn,  live,  dye  the  same, 
Follow  him  to  Heaven,  there  reade  his  perfect  name." 

.    «  Vol.  i.  p.  200. 

*  See  paper  by  Mr.  Ash  worth,  p.  40  [Tramacticnis  of  Exeter  Diocesan 
ArekiUdural  Society),  read  in  1853. 
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Parallel  to  these  lines  is  the  record  of  Lady  Lucy  Key nell's 
death,  containing  an  allusion  to  the  almshouses  which  she 
built,  and  an  acrostic  upon  her.  The  words  are  curiously 
dotted  with  capitals,  having  possibly  some  hidden  sense, 
when  rightly  culled  from  the  inscription. 

*'  For  The  reLIgo  Vs  LADY  LUCy  (onLY  Wife  of  yt  Wise  sir 
rich  ReyneL  Knight,  Who 
Left  Earth  on  ye  ResVreCtion  Day,  Ap.  18«»,  1652 
Loe  Here  sate  Majesty  With  Meekness  Crownd, 
Vailed  Vnder  Reverence  Was  Courtship  Found  ; 
Composed  Were  All  such  Graces  in  Her  Mind, 
Yee  knew  in  Morralist  a  Christian  shind. 
Refuge  of  Strangers,  Prophets  jointuress, 
Easy  Chirvrgion,  Poore  men's  Treasuresse, 
Youth's  Awe  and  Age's  honor :  To  God  when 
(Not  Thus  to  Man)  Imployd  in  Prayers  and  Penn 
Eate  Through  This  Marble,  if  Time  shaU  she  hath 
Left  Vpon  Living  Stones  her  Epitaph. 

^tatis  suffi  74." 

Lady  Lucy  Keynell,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  which  took  place  in  1633,  founded  and  endowed  a 
hospital  not  far  from  Forde  House,  still  called  the  Widows' 
Houses,  for  the  reception  of  the  relicts  of  clergymen,  four  in 
number. 

A  tablet  in  Wolborough  Church  sets  forth,  among  others, 
the  following  qualifications  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  afore- 
said Widows'  ^ouses: — 

"That  4  wyddows  of  the  age  of  50  years  at  the  least,  shall, 
from  age  to  age,  inhabit  and  enjoy  ye  4  several  houses.  That  they 
shal  bee  the  wyddows  of  preaching  ministers,  inhabitants  within 
the  county  of  Devon  or  citty  of  Exon.  And  that,  in  defect  of  such 
wyddows  to  be  found,  then  the  wyddow  or  wyddows  of  some 
honnest  poor  men,  of  godly  lief  and  civell  conversation. 

''That  the  said  wyddows  there  placed  shall  bee  such  as  shall 
3  days  in  every  week  frequent  the  church  and  devine  service,  and 
shall  be  noe  gadders,  gosappers,  tatlers,  talebearers,  nor  given  to 
leprochfull  words,  nor  abusers  of  anye.  That  none  of  them 
keep  above  one  servant  maide  to  attend  them,  and  that  noe  man 
be  lodged  in  any  of  the  said  houses." 

The  original  houses  bore  the  inscription — 

"The  Widowe's  House,  1638.'' 

*'  Is 't  strange  a  propbef  •  widowe  poore  sbonld  be  ? 
Yf  strange,  then  is  the  Scripture  strange  to  thee," 

A  recent  benefactress,  Mrs.  White,  widow  of  a  former 
Vicar  of  Woodland,  near  Ashborton,  has  enabled  the  truHtees 
to  be  more  generous  to   the  oecupante  of   the  Widows' 
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Houses,  by  leaving  to  them  by  her  will  a  sum  of  £800,  and 
making  a  request  that  the  trustees  will  spend  the  interest, 
not  on  bricks  and  mortar,  but  for  additional  comfort  to  the 
poor  ladies — a  provision  which  the  trustees  gladly  carry  out 

The  oldest  building  to  be  found  now  in  the  town  of  Newton 
is,  I  suppose,  St.  Leonardos  Tower  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  allowed  to  survive  attacks 
upon  it  in  recent  years,  now  that,  in  addition  to  its  ancient 
peal  of  bells  still  used  to  call  people  to  divine  service,  it 
is  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  an  illuminated  clock.  The 
ancient  chapel  attached  to  it  is  mentioned  in  Bishop 
Grandisson's  Register  in  1350.  *  It  was  taken  down  about 
the  year  1835  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  roadways 
in  the  days  of  coaches,  when  a  new  St.  Leonard's  Chapel 
was  substituted  for  it  in  the  same  street.  The  other  chapel 
of  ease  near  the  railway  station,  known  as  St.  Paul's  Church, 
was  built  within  the  last  forty  years  by  the  Earl  of  Devon. 

Newton  Abbot  still  appoints  its  portreeve,  in  conformity 
with  a  charter  granted  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  but 
since  the  establishment  of  a  Local  Board  in  1864,  and  more 
recently  of  an  Urban  District  Council,  the  appointment  is 
little  more  than  nominal. 

Down  to  a  recent  period  a  considerable  trade  was  carried 
on  with  Newfoundland  by  Newton  Abbot  merchants,  who 
kept  up  communication  through  the  port  .of  Dartmouth. 
The  Newfoundland  Inn,  still  existing  in  East  Street,  Newton 
Abbot,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  rendezvous  for  persons 
proceeding  to  Newfoundland  for  the  fishing  season. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  Newton  in  the  last  few  years 
has  led  to  an  expectation  of  much  greater  development. 
Some  of  its  more  enthusiastic  inhabitants,  looking  at  the 
geographical  position,  have  even  anticipated  that  at  some 
future  time  it  may  become  the  capital  of  the  county. 
Doubtless  they  would  derive  some  amount  of  gratification 
from  the  following  paragraph,  which  I  extract  from  Dr. 
Oliver's  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 

"  The  county  house  of  correction  was  certainly  at  Newton 
Abbot,  4  October,  1604.  Q.  when  removed  to  St.  Thomas, 
near  Exeter  ? " 


*  It  is  there  called  **  Capella  Sci  Leonardi  apud  Nywaton  Abbatis."  (See 
foL  91,  vol.  iii.;  and  Dr.  Olivers  Ecclesiastical  Aivtiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  200.)  It 
occurs  again  in  the  suit  of  William  Norton,  Abbot  of  Torre,  and  the  convent 
there,  versus  the  Burgesses  of  Newton  Abbot,  and  which  was  referred,  March 
2nd,  1411,  to  Robert  Frenshe  and  William  Gybbe,  Justices  of  our  Lord  the 
King  (Henry  IV.)  then  holding  the  assizes  at  Exeter. 
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Notes  on  the  history  of  Newton  Abbot  ought  not  to  pass 
over  the  name  of  one  of  its  old  worthies  in  the  last 
century,  although  he  is  not  so  well  known  as  he  deserves 
to  be — Mr.  John  Lethbridge,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  a 
diving  machine,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  recover  goods 
from  wrecks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea^  without  any  com- 
munication of  air  from  above.  In  a  letter  printed  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine^  he  states  that — 

"Being  much  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  having  a  large 
family,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  some  extraordinary  method 
of  improving  his  fortune ;  and  being  prepossessed  with  the  notion 
that  it  would  be  practicable  to  invent  a  machine  to  recover  goods 
from  wrecks  lost  in  the  sea,  he  made  his  first  experiment  in  his 
orchard,  at  Newton  Abbot,  on  the  day  of  the  great  eclipse,  in 
1715,  by  going  into  a  hogshead  bunged  up  tight,  in  which  he 
continued  half  an  hour  without  any  communication  of  air ;  he 
then  contrived  to  place  the  hogshead  under  water,  and  found  that 
he  could  remain  longer  without  air  under  water  than  on  land. 
His  first  experiment  having  been  thus  encouraging,  he  constructed 
his  machine,,  with  the  assistance  of  a  cooper  in  London.  It  was 
of  wainscot,  well  secured  with  iron  hoops,  with  holes  for  the 
arms,  and  a  glass  of  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  It  required 
500  Ibs.*^  weight  to  sink  it,  lead  being  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
machine  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  removal  of  15  lbs.  would  bring 
it  to  the  surface  of  the  water." 

"With  this  machine  (Mr.  Lethbridge  says)  he  could  move 
about  twelve  feet  square  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  he 
frequently  stayed  thirty-four  minutes;  he  had  frequently  been 
for  six  hours  at  a  time  in  the  engine,  being  frequently  brought 
up  to  the  surface,  where  he  was  refreshed  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 
Many  hundred  times  (he  states)  he  had  been  ten  fathoms  deep, 
and  sometimes  twelve  fathoms  with  difficulty." 

Mr.  Lethbridge  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Eegister  of  the 
parish  of  Wolborough : — 

"December  11,  1759,  Buried  Mr.  John  Lethbridge,  inventor 
of  a  most  famous  diving-engine,  by  which  he  recovered  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  almost 
£100,000  for  the  English  and  Dutch  merchants,  which  had  been 
lost  by  shipwreck." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  present  Eector  of  Wol- 
borough, the  Eev.  W.  E.  Durham,  I  am  enabled  to  add 

'  See  Lysons*  Devonshire^  Part  II.,  pp.  568-69. 
«  Vol.  xix.  (1749),  pp.  411-12. 
^  See  Lysons',  p.  669. 
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many  interesting  particulars  relating  to  Newton  Abbot, 
for  which  we  owe  him  hearty  thanks,  from  the  Church 
Eegisters  of  Wolborough.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
treasure  is  not  exhausted,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  some 
day  the  members  of  the  Devonshire  Association  may  be 
favoured  with  further  matters  of  interest  from  the  Wol- 
borough Eegisters,  and  from  others  also,  such  as  I  ventured 
to  prepare  for  this  Association  from  the  parish  of  Highweek, 
and  which  you  will  find  in  the  volume  of  its  Transactions 
for  the  year  1884,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Gleanings  from  a 
Parish  Chest." 

The  Wolborough  Registers  commence  on — 

"Nov.  15th  1558,  Being  the  first  year  of  our  Most  Gracious 
Sovereign  Lady,  Elizabeth,  the  Queen's  Majesty  that  now  is." 

One  of  the  Eegisters,  at  the  date  1744,  contains — 

**  A  List  of  the  Contributors  towards  the  Fire  Engine  belonging 
to  the  Parish  of  Wolborough  with  the  sums  respectively  contri- 
buted, collected  by  W"^  Buckland,  Curate  1744." 

Then  follow  names  of  seventy  subscribers,  headed  by  "  The 
Hon^i«  Sir  Will"*  Courtenay,  Baronet,  £5  6.  0."  The  amount 
collected  was  £26  18s.  5d. 

"Fire  Engine  and  24  Fire  Buckets  with  carriage,  Insurance, 
&c.  cost  £3'6  8  6.  The  Deficiency  in  Collection  was  taken  by 
consent  of  the  Parish  out  of  the  Poor  Rates." 

In  1785  appears  another  "  List  of  Contributors  to  a  New 
Fire  Engine  "  : — 

"  The  Feoflfees  give  the  Land  and  erect  a  House  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  said  engine,  with  its  pipes,  buckets  &c.  (Part  of 
their  land  on  the  North  side  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Leonard, 
within  the  Town  of  Newton  Abbot,  in  the  said  Parish)." 

The  amount  collected  was  £37  4s.  6d,,  Lord  Viscount 
Courtenay  subscribing  £5  5s.  Od.\  the  "Sun"  and  "Phoenix" 
Fire  Offices  gave  £21  and  £10  10s.  respectivefy,  making  the 
total  amount  £68  14s.  6d, 

**Anno  Domini  1749."  "An  Inventory  of  the  Communion 
Plate,  belonging  to  Woolborough  Church." 

"One  Silver  Filagan:  one  Silver  Chalice:  one  Silver  Paten: 
one  Silver  Bason  :  a  Silver  Hafted  Knife. 

"  W.  B.  [W«»  Buckland,  Curate]." 

To  this  is  appended  : — 

"N.B. — In  the  year  1838,  the  Chalice  and  Bason  were  ex- 
changed for  two  new  Chalices,  which  were  required  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  number  of  Communicants,  it  being  found  necessary 
to  administer  the  elements  to  two  persons  at  the  same  time. 

"  J.  Bradford,  Curate." 

"N.B.  1839.  Two  handsome  silver  plates  for  collecting  the 
alms  were  given  by  a  good  friend  of  the  Church. 

"  J.  Bradford." 

"Anno  Domini  1753  was  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  Feofees 
(as  was  the  above  registered  Plate)  one  Silver  Bason  for  Private 
Baptism,  cost  £6  18  0:  one  small  Chalice  with  a  cover  for  Private 
Communion.  "  W.  B." 

"Anno  Domini  1754.  On  Christmas  Eve  at  the  expense  of 
the  Feofees  the  Marble  Font  in  the  Chapel  of  Newton  Abbot  was 
set  up  by  the  Rev.  M'^  Buckland,  one  of  the  Receivers  for  the 
year  above  written,  there  having  been  none  before  in  that  Chapel, 
at  least  in  the  memory  of  man." 

"Anno  Domini  1754.  By  order  of  the  Hon^e  S'  William 
Courtenay,  Baronet,  the  Highway  from  the  town's  end  towards 
Ford  was  widened  and  mended.  Sir  William  subscribed  Ten 
Guineas,  gave  all  the  stones,  and,  gravel,  and  the  use  of  his  carts 
and  horses,  when  they  were  not  employed  in  the  New  Gardens. 
The  subscriptions  were  collected  and  dispensed,  and  the  Road 
perfected,  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  W.  Buckland. 
The  expense  was  about  an  Hundred  Pounds." 

"Anno  Domini  1758.  Wolborough  Church  was  new  floored 
with  Purbeck  stones,  and  the  upper  seats  were  rebuilt  by  the 
Feofees,  the  Rev**  W.  Buckland  being  the  Receiver." 

"Anno  Domini  1759.  June  18*^  the  Church  Causeway  from 
the  Town's  End  to  Stoning  Steps  which  had  been  lately  paved 
in  a  very  handsome  manner  was  unadvisedly  demolished  by  the 
Trastees  for  the  Turnpike  Roads." 

"Anno  Domini  1799.  Sept.  18.  This  is  to  certify  that  the 
additional  ground  for  the  burial  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Parish, 
presented  by  the  R*  Hon**^®  William  Lord  Viscount  Courtenay, 
the  Ordinary,  was  consecrated  the  year  and  day  above  dated. 

"  Witness  my  hand :         E,  Honey  wood,  Rector. 
"  Robert  Bradford 


Witnesses." 


oflf.  Minister 
"Edw.  Snelling,  Sexton, 
Wolborough  Church 

The  Wolborough  Registers  contain  some  curious  evidence 
of  the  freedom  of  that  church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Ordinary,  bearing  out  a  saying  imputed  to 
the  head  of  the  Courtenay  family  when  Henry  Reginald 
Courtenay  became  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1797,  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  visit  Wolborough  Church,  "  Dr.  Courtenay  may, 
but  Bishop  Courtenay  shan't." 
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"Grants  of  Seats  &c  by  Lord  Courtenay  1763.  Leave  to 
M'  Tho'  Byrdell  to  sit  in  the  seat,  which  is  the  5^  from  the 
Beading  Desk  on  that  side  of  the  great  Ayle." 

1766.  "To  M""  John  Farley  to  erect  a  Pew  behind  the  South 
Door,  and  to  sit  therein  during  his  Lordship's  pleasure.  Another 
to  M'  Pike  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  terms.  Another 
to  M'^  Hannaford  and  M^  Moss." 

There  are  many  similar  grants  down  to  1797;  this 
following  example  is  reminiscent  of  heartburnings  and 
envyings : — 

"July  11<^  1784.     M'  Aaron  Tozer  &  his  wife  sat  in  th 
seat  late  M"  Totwill's  (by  Leave  from  Lord  Courtenay,  as  M 
Beard,  the  Hind,  told  me)  for  the  first  time.     But  are  not 
displace  M"  Way,  her  grant  being  not  revoked. 

"  Thos.  Hugo." 

"  The  Foundation  Stone  of  the  New  Chapel  [t.e.  St.  Leonard'i 
was  laid  on  the  20th  September  1834,  amidst  a  large  concourse 
people,  and  was  consecrated  by  Dr.  Henry  Phillpotts,  Lord  Bishcrrii^p 
of  Exeter  on  Nov.  24th  1836."  ' 

[An  account  of  the  expenses  and  a  list  of  the  contrib^  -«. 
tors  are  affixed  to  the  other  side  in  the  Eegister.] 

"1842.     The  Pulpit  (newly  erected  in  the  year   1832)  y^%ra8 
removed  from  the  Centre  Aisle  to  the  2nd  Pillar  on  the  otl^ef 
side  of  the  Church,  and  the  central  portion  of  the  Screen  ^vra^ 
removed  back  to  the  first  Pillar,  so  that  a  part  of  the  Chancei  is 
now  in  front  of  the  middle  part  of  the  Screen. 

"  John  Bradford." 

The  recent  observance  of  the  tercentenary  of  Oliver 
Cromweirs  birth  by  some  of  his  admirers  may  lend  ad- 
ditional interest  to  some  extracts  from  the  Wolborough 
Eegisters  in  the  Cromwellian  period,  which  may  exhibit  to 
some  extent  another  side  of  the  picture.  Persons  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  period  are  aware  that  in 
that  period  the  Church  of  England  was  subject  to  much 
persecution  at  the  hand  of  Cromwell  and  his  party,  not  only 
in  the  expulsion  from  their  benefices,  etc.,  of  some  thousands 
of  the  clergy  (as  affirmed  in  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the 
Clergy),^  but  in  the  prohibition  of  the  public  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  all  marriages  in  churches 

^  See  abridgment  of  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy^  published  b 
Wertheim  and  Macintosh,  1863,  chap.  xvii.  p.  214,  where  we  learn  that  M 
Walker  estimated  the  number  of  clergy  ejected  during  the  Cromwelli/ 
period  at  about  7000,   but  possibly  this  may  have  been  an  exaggerat 
estimate,  as  the  ejection  of  2000  in  1662  is  believed   also  to  be  an  ' 
aggeration. 
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Testimony  to  some  of  the  hardships  inflicted  on  Churchmen 
in  this  period  is  found  in  the  Wolborough  Registers,  as  also 
some  of  a  similar  character  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Highweek,  which  you  may  find  referred  to  in  a  paper  read 
by  myself  before  the  members  of  the  Devonshire  Association 
at  Newton  Abbot  in  1884,  entitled  "Gleanings  from  a  Parish 
Chest." 

Up  to  September,  1653,  marriages  appear  to  have  taken 
place,  as  usual,  in  Wolborough  Church.  Up  to  that  date 
the  entries  of  marriages,  burials,  and  baptisms  are  in  one 
handwriting,  and  the  usual  form  of  entry  is  used.  In 
iNovember,  1653,  a  new  Register  is  commenced,  the  entries 
being  made  by  another  hand.  This  Register  bears  the 
following  notes  on  the  cover: — 

"  According  to  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  touching  Marriages  and 
the  Registering  thereof  &c  John  Selman,  Mercer,  is  sworne  and 
approved  to  be  the  Register  in  the  parish  of  Wolborough  this  11*^ 
day  of  November  1653.     Given  under  mine  hand. 

"  Th<>«.  Reynell." 
To  which  is  added  :— 

"  According  to  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  touching  marriages  and 
births  and  burials,  Josias  Heycraft  is  sworne  and  allowed  to  bee 
Register  of  the  Parish  of  Wolborough  in  y®  place  of  John  Selman 
this  14  day  of  November  1657. 

**  Th««  Reynell." 

Most  of  the  marriage  entries  are  in  the  writing  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Reynell,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  nearly  all  the 
marriages  were  performed  before  him  up  to  1656.  His  last 
entry  and  signature  appear  under  date  March  13th,  1657. 

A  few  earlier  and  some  later  entries  are  signed  by  "  John 
Beare,"  but  from  1656  a  great  many  are  not  signed  at  all. 
In  some  the  blank  spaces  left  for  date  of  marriage  and  name 
of  magistrate  have  not  been  filled  up. 

In  1657-8-9  actual  marriages  are  not  registered,  but  an 
entry  is  made  of  the  receipt  of  agreement  of  marriage,  and 
that  the  said  agreement  was  published  on  three  Sundays 
after  the  close  of  the  morning  exercise.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  bare  statement  that  the  marriage  took  place.  The  last  of 
these  entries  is  dated  December  25th,  1659.  [N.B. — It  will 
be  remembered  that  Oliver  Cromwell  died  on  September  3rd, 
1658 ;  that  the  country  was  then  handed  over  for  a  short 
time  to  the  weak  hand  of  his  son,  Richard  Cromwell ;  and 
that  the  Restoration,  with  the  return  of  the  old  constitution 
of  Church  and  State,  took  place  in  1660,  May  29th.] 
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Many  of  the  earlier  agreements  of  marriage  were  pub- 
lished on  three  market  days  in  the  market  of  Newton 
Abbot,  after  which  the  marriages  took  place  before  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace. 

The  following  seems  to  be  an  exceptional  entry : — 

1657.         "M*^  Ffrancis  Courtney,  Gentleman,  of  the  Parrish 

Jan^  8     of  WoUborogh,  and   M"  Rebecka  Webb,   of  Exon, 

were  married  in  this  Parrish   of  Wolborrogh  aforesaid,  before 

Doctor  William  Peterson,  Dean  of  Exon,  in  the  presence  of  Sir 

William  Courtney  and  M'  Thomas  Wright  and  others." 

The  marriage  entries  revert  to  the  old  form  in  1660. 
The  first  is  dated  May  27th,  ix,  two  days  before  the  entry 
into  London  of  Charles  II.  at  the  Eestoration,  his  father, 
Charles  I.,  having  been  beheaded  by  Cromwell's  authority  on 
January  30th,  1649. 

In  the  Wolborough  Church  Eegisters,  Births  are  entered 
from  1653  to  1659.  Baptisms  are  again  registered  from 
early  in  1660.  Burials  begin  November  11th,  1653,  and 
continue  in  same  writing  tUl  March,  1660.  The  last  page 
of  this  Register  (1653-1676),  which  is  in  its  original  binding, 
bears  the  following  note : — 

"  John  Codner  Jun'  came  in  to  be  the  Pish  Register,  the  29*^  of 
September  1676." 

Another  and  later  Register  contains  a  list  of  Rectors  from 
the  year  1620.  Included  in  this  is  the  name  of  W.  Yeo, 
Preacher  of  Wolborough,  under  the  date  1648.  I  cannot 
learn  that  there  is,  in  the  Wolborough  Church  Registers, 
any  mention  of  this  Mr.  William  Yeo  under  the  name  of 
Rector,  and  I  suppose,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  things  both 
in  Church  and  State  during  the  Cromwellian  period,  a 
regular  appointment  to  the  rectory  of  Wolborough  by  the 
legal  patron  could  scarcely  be  looked  for;  nor  is  it  clear 
from  the  evidence  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine 
whether  this  Mr.  William  Yeo  was  in  what  the  Church  of 
England  regards  as  "  Holy  Orders  "  or  not.  Dr.  Calamy,  in 
his  Nonconformist's  Memorial,  states  that  he  was  "a  native 
of  Totness,  bred  up  at  Exeter  School ;  that  he  pursued  his 
studies  for  some  time  at  Exeter  ColL  Oxford,  &  removed 
to  Emanuel  Coll.  Camb.;  that  removing  from  the  University 
he  was  Chaplain  in  Col.  Gold's  regiment;  but  being  soon 
weary  of  that  station  he  settled  for  some  time  at  Bright- 
helmstone  [Brighton]  in  Sussex;  and  was  removed  thence 
hy  an  order  of  the  committee  of  parliament  to  Newton  Abbot." 
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There  he  continued  to  officiate  in  Wolborough  Church  until 
1662,  when  in  company  with  some  hundreds  of  other 
ministers  he  declined  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  was  therefore  called  upon  to  retire,  as  a 
much  larger  number  of  clergy  had  some  seventeen  years 
before  been  turned  out  from  their  benefices  by  the  party  of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

•  Toleration  was  not,  I  suppose,  at  that  time  either  believed 
in  or  practised  by  any  body  of  religionists. 

I  venture  to  repeat  my  hope  that  a  further  search  in  the 
Wolborough  Eegisters  may  be  made,  and  that  others  of  the 
clergy  who  have  the  charge  of  church  registers  will  copy 
the  example  which  I  ventured  to  set  in  the  year  1884,  when 
I  prepared  a  paper  for  the  Devonshire  Association  referring 
to  the  parish  of  Highweek,  and  which  I  entitled  "  Gleanings 
from  a  Parish  Chest."  Many  interesting  circumstances 
might  thus  be  brought  to  light  that  would  be  not  only 
welcome  for  local  considerations,  but  even  throw  light  on 
the  general  history  of  our  country. 
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BAENSTAPLE  REGISTERS  (CHIEFLY  MEDICAL). 

BT   JOSEPH   HARPER,    L.R.C.P. 
(Read  at  Great  Torrington,  August^  1899.) 


The  old  borough  of  Barnstaple  was  co-extensive  with  the 
parish  of  Barnstaple,  but  the  Reform  Acts  of  1832  and 
1834  added  a  portion  of  the  parishes  of  Pilton  and  Bishops 
Tawton.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  under  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Boundaries  Act,  appointed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  April  25th,  1837,  states  that 
"  the  new  borough  of  Barnstaple  comprises  the  entire  parish 
of  Barnstaple,  and  portions  of  the  two  parishes  of  Pilton 
and  Bishops  Tawton."  It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  number 
of  houses  in  the  borough  of  Barnstaple  at  that  time  was  :— 

Parish  of  Barnstaple  .         .     1085  all  of  which  are  rated. 
Part  of  Pilton  parish  added       276  rated  houses. 
„      Newport  „         „  187      „         „ 


Total  .         .1548 

Area  of  the  parish         .  .         .1102  acres. 

Area  of  the  borough      .  .         .1563  acres. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  borough  was  divided  into  two 
wards,  viz.,  the  north  and  south  wards,  the  boundary  lines 
of  which  are  the  same  as  at  present. 

In  1881  the  Parliamentary  borough  was  again  extended 
by  31  and  32  Vic.  c.  40,  so  as  to  take  in  a  further  portion 
of  the  parish  of  Pilton. 

There  is  now  a  great  probability  of  the  borough  being 
once  more  enlarged  by  taking  in  a  further  portion  of  Pilton 
and  a  portion  of  the  parish  of  Tawstock ;  a  Local  Govern- 
ment inquiry  has  been  held,  and  the  application  granted  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  to  date  from  November  next. 

In  1837  an  Act  was  passed  for  establishing  Civil  Registra- 
tions of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  The  first  year  we 
have  a  complete  record  is  in  1838,  but  Dr.  Longstaff,  in  his 
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Studies  of  Statistics,  says  it  is  far  from  complete  as  far  as 
births  are  concerned.  On  January  1st,  1875,  a  new  Act 
came  into  force  to  make  registrations  more  complete;  it 
made  the  registrations  of  births  compulsory,  with  penalties 
for  non-performance,  and  aimed  at  greater  accuracy  in 
details  as  to  deaths. 

In  February,  1875,  the  name  of  the  medical  attendant 
who  signed  the  certificate  of  death  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  the  registers  of  the  district. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
which  occurred  in  the  parish  of  Barnstaple  for  the  fifty 
years  succeeding  the  passing  of  the  Eegistration  Act,  1837 
(from  1838  to  1887),  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
tables,  the  number  of  deaths  has  exceeded  the  number  of 
births  on  two  occasions  only — in  1872  and  1875. 

The  total  number  of  births  from  1838  to 

1887,  both  years  inclusive,  was      .         .    12,484 
Number  of  deaths  for  same  time       .         .      9,426 


Giving  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  . 

3,058 

Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Mar. 

Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Mar. 

1838 

.  177 

...  74  ... 

67 

1863 

.  237  ... 

100  ... 

97 

1839 

.  231 

...  132  ... 

60 

1864 

.  286  ... 

188  ... 

125 

1840 

.  193 

...  183  ... 

53 

1865 

.  285  ... 

125  ... 

125 

1841 

.  230 

...  133  ... 

90 

1866 

.  283  ... 

205  ... 

117 

1842 

.  241 

...  164  ... 

73 

1867 

266  ... 

200  ... 

132 

1843 

.  170 

...  137  ... 

69 

1868 

.  269  ... 

166  ... 

124 

1844 

.  214 

...  158  ... 

96 

1869 

.  255  ... 

204  ... 

119 

1845 

.  206 

...  144  ... 

83 

1870 

.  249  ... 

245  ... 

133 

1846 

.  251 

...  185  ... 

80 

1871 

.  245  .. 

209  ... 

153 

1847 

.  232 

...  161  ... 

93 

1872 

.  212  ... 

215  ... 

132 

1848 

.  247 

...  16*  ... 

109 

1873 

-  271  ... 

185  ... 

122 

1849 

.  230 

...  208  ... 

94 

1874 

.  258  ... 

181  ... 

129 

1850 

.  261 

...  187  ... 

101 

1875 

.  236  ... 

243  ... 

134 

1851 

.  263 

...  175  ... 

138 

1876 

.  275  ... 

200  ... 

127 

1852 

.  243 

...  181  ... 

110 

1877 

.  271  ... 

222  ... 

114 

1853 

.  237 

...  216  .,. 

104 

1878 

.  312  ... 

218  ... 

131 

1854 

.  239 

...  172  ... 

106 

1879 

.  285  ... 

219  ... 

119 

1855 

.  242 

...  204  ... 

94 

1880 

«  ZiZ   .«. 

186  ... 

122 

1856 

.  226 

...  149  ... 

66 

1881 

.  296  ... 

197  ... 

137 

1857 

.  218 

...  191  ... 

111 

1882 

.  262  ... 

194  ... 

137 

1858 

.  216 

...  197  ... 

99 

1883 

.  245  ... 

183  ... 

137 

1859 

.  224 

...  194  ... 

119 

1884 

.  301  ... 

205  ... 

139 

1860 

.  211 

...  159  ... 

94 

1885 

•   Zuo    ... 

283  . . . 

146 

1861 

.  224 

...  163  ... 

106 

1886 

.    Oox     ... 

228  ... 

160 

1862 

.  234 

...  141  ... 

115 

1887 

•  oA%/    ... 

263  ... 

159 

u  2 
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The  following  tables  will  show  the  number  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  for  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1838, 
with  the  average  number  of  each  of  them : — 

Births.        Deaths.     Marriages. 
2145  ...  1471   ...     764 


From  1838  to  1847 
„  1848  „  1857 
„  1858  „  1867 
„  1868  „  1877 
„   1878  „  1887 


2406 
2466 
2541 
2926 


1847 
1862 
2070 
2176 


Total  12,484         9426 


1063 
1129 
1287 
1387 

5630 


Both  years  inclusive,  giving  an  average  of : — 

Births.        Deaths.         Marriages. 
From  1838  to  1847  .  .     214-5  ., 


>i 


)} 


n 


>» 


1848  „  1857  . 
1858  „  1867  . 
1868  „  1877  . 


» 


1878  „  1887  . 


240-6 
244-6 
254-1 
292-6 


147-1 
184-7 
186-2 
207-0 
217-6 


76-4 
106-3 
112-9 
1287 
138-7 


The  population  of  the  parish  of  Barnstaple  at  that  time, 
according  to  the  census,  was  as  follows : — 


Year. 

1841 
1851 
1861 
1871 

1881 
1891 


Census. 

5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 


Population. 

7902 
8667 
8127 
8918 
9518 
9967 


No.  of  Inhabited 
Houses. 
1472 
1554 


1717 
1919 
2116 


With  regard  to  the  decrease  in  the  population  of  540  from 
1851  to  1861,  it  must  be  owing  to  emigration,  as  it  was  not 
owing  to  an  increased  death-rate  or  to  a  falling-oflf  in  the 
birth-rate.  A  decrease  during  this  period  (from  1851  to 
1861)  was  noticed  at  Tiverton,  and  was  there  attributed 
to  the  decline  of  the  lace  manufactory.  At  Bideford  during 
this  time  it  was  almost  stationary,  being  in  1851,  5775,  and 
in  1861,  5742.  The  decrease  in  the  borough  of  Barnstaple 
for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1861  was  628. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  tables,  the  annual  average  of  the 
number  of  deaths  for  the  first  ten  years  was  147*1 ;  this  was 
exceeded  in  the  years  1840,  '42,  '44,  '46,  and  '47.  During 
the  second  ten  years  the  average  was  184*7 ;  this  was  ex- 
ceeded in  1849,  '53,  '55,  '57.  During  the  third  ten  years 
the  average  was  186*2 ;  this  was  exceeded  in  1858,  '59,  '63, 
'64,  '65,  '66,  and  '67.     During   the   fourth   ten  years  the 
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average  was  207;  this  was  exceeded  in  1870,72,  75,  and 
77.  During  the  fifth  ten  years  the  average  was  217'6; 
this  was  exceeded  in  1878,  79,  *85,  '86,  and  '87. 

In  1839  and  *40  several  deaths  registered  from  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever  and  measles,  consumption,  croup,  typhus 
fever,  and  decay  of  nature  also  account  for  a  large  number 
of  deaths.  In  June  and  July,  1839,  twenty-four  deaths 
from  small-pox;  in  July,  1840,  eight  deaths.  In  the  earlier 
registers  scarlatina,  measles,  consumption,  croup,  and  decay 
of  nature  are  recorded  frequently  as  causes  of  death.  In 
1843  one  child  was  registered  as  having  died  from  "  cutting 
teeth,"  no  medical  attendant.  In  1845  and  '46  several 
deaths  from  measles  and  whooping-cough ;  one  case  is 
registered  as  cause  of  death  "  unknown,"  no  medical  attend- 
ant. Several  cases  are  reported  in  these  years  as  not 
certified.  One  case  of  small-pox  was  registered,  and  in 
the  register  it  says  "  Not  after  vaccination." 

In  1847  influenza  prevailed ;  in  1848  several  deaths  from 
influenza.  In  1849  a  large  number  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
registered.  Nothing  of  any  importance  in  the  register ;  one 
case  is  returned  as  "Obstruction  and  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  caused  by  clot  of  worms."  An  inquest  was  held,  but 
it  does  not  say  if  any  post-mortem  was  made.  Several  cases 
of  typhus  fever  recorded.  In  1849,  August  9th,  the  North 
Devon  Journal  says,  "  Much  concern  was  excited  in  the  town 
on  Saturday  morning  last  by  the  rumour  that  a  death  had 
occurred  from  cholera  after  an  illness  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours.  This  was  found  to  be  correct,  and  an 
inquest  was  held,  the  verdict  being  *  Death  from  cholera.' " 
It  created  great  excitement,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of 
precautionary  measures,  personal  and  domestic.  August 
23rd,  other  cases  were  reported  and  two  deaths.  The 
Infirmary  and  Dispensary  relaxed  their  regulations  and 
allowed  persons  to  be  attended  to  with  the  prevailing 
symptoms  without  the  usual  recommends.  The  Town 
Council  divided  themselves  into  small  committees,  and  made 
a  house-to-house  inspection.  The  greatest  difficulty  was 
with  the  numerous  and  offensive  pig-styes.  September  6th, 
four  cases  of  cholera  died  at  the  top  of  Pilton,  and  two 
in  Barnstaple.  The  Mayor  issued  his  request  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Barnstaple  to  remove  all  pigs  beyond  the 
borough,  and  application  was  made  to  John  Amory,  Esq., 
M.P.,  of  Tiverton,  for  permission  to  appropriate  the 
Ealeigh  Factory  for  a  house  of  refuge  for  those  families 
whom  it  might  be  thought  desirable  to  remove  from  infected 
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and  overcrowded  dwellings.  October  11th,  cholera  broke 
out  in  the  Union  Workhouse ;  seven  deaths  since  September 
26th.  In  the  North  Devon  Journal  of  December  9th  there 
is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Eichard  Budd,  in  which  he  says 
seventy-two  persons  in  all  were  seized  by  cholera,  and 
twenty-four  died  in  the  borough.  In  November,  1849,  an 
inquiry  by  the  inspector  under  the  Health  of  Towns  Act 
w«i8  held  and  occupied  several  days;  the  sewerage,  water 
supply,  condition  of  graveyards,  trade  nuisances,  etc.,  were 
brought  to  his  notice.  A  few  days  after  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  Public 
Health  Act.  In  June,  1850,  the  report  of  the  inspector  was 
received,  recommending  "that  the  Public  Health  Act  be 
applied  to  the  town  of  Barnstaple  and  the  villages  of  Pilton 
and  Newport." 

On  July  11th  another  public  meeting  was  held  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  Act.  The  winter  of  1850  was  very  severe.  On 
January  17th  of  this  year  a  public  subscription  was  started 
to  relieve  the  poor.  Small-pox  also  prevailed  before  the 
cholera  and  the  following  year,  1850.  One  case  of  cholera 
was  also  registered  in  1851.  The  first  case  of  typhoid  was 
registered  on  August  31st,  1851 ;  it  occurred  in  the  North 
Devon  Infirmary. 

Several  cases  of  small-pox  in  1852,  '53,  and  '54.  Several 
cases  of  fever  registered,  but  the  name  of  typhoid  does  not 
appear  again  until  August,  1853.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  fevers  typhoid  and  typhus  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  general  until  then.  It  was  in  the  year  1853  the  first 
compulsory  Vaccination  Act  was  passed,  and  these  laws  were 
consolidated  and  amended  in  1867  and  71. 

In  1854  one  case  of  typhoid  was  recorded,  several  cases 
of  fever,  some  of  worm  fever.  Croup,  whooping-cough, 
phthisis,  and  old  age  and  decay  of  nature  very  numerous. 
In  1855  cases  of  fever  and  two  cases  of  typhus  fever  at  the 
Workhouse.  In  1856  measles  and  scarlet  fever  prevailed, 
and  two  deaths  from  typhoid  registered.  In  1857  and  '58 
several  cases  of  typhus  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping- 
cough  registered,  and  two  deaths  from  small-pox.  In  1859 
four  deaths  from  diphtheria  were  registered  as  having 
occurred  in  Barnstaple  (two  in  one  house). 

Diphtheritis  and  diphtheria  are  names  invented  by 
Breteneau  in  1821 ;  it  first  appears  in  the  Barnstaple 
Eegister  in  the  year  1859.  In  Dr.  Newsholme's  Epidemic 
Diphtheria,  chapter  xii.,  he  traces  its  chronology  back  to  re- 
mote times;  "it  was  not  until  1855  that  the  term  appeared  in 
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the  returns  of  England  and  Wales,  and  not  until  1859  that  it 
was  registered  in  London."  There  can  be  no  question  at  all 
that  croup,  which  figures  so  largely  in  the  death-roll  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  the  century,  was  that  cynache 
maligna/aixd  probably  also  many  cases  returned  as  scarlet 
fever  were  really  what  are  now  recognised  as  diphtheria. 

In  1860  one  case,  an  inquest  was  held  and  the  verdict 
"  inhaling  gas  while  asleep  "  was  returned. 

In  1861,  '62,  '63,  and  '64  several  cases  are  returned  as 
having  died  from  fever,  and  some  of  these  cases  must  have 
been  typhoid,  as  they  were  complicated  with  hemorrhage, 
etc.  Some  cases  of  diphtheria  also  occurred.  Croup  is 
rarely  mentioned,  only  once  in  1864  and  '65.  In  1864  one 
death  registered  from  cholera.  Three  cases  of  small-pox  in 
1865,  and  measles  prevailed,  deaths  from  phthisis  also  veiy 
numerous.  The  Eegistrar-General,  in  the  returns  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30th,  1865,  says, ."  The  deaths 
are  much  above  the  average."  In  1866,  '67,  '68,  '69,  '70, 
and  '71  nothing  very  much  to  notice.  One  case  is  registered 
as  dying  of  obesity,  and  one  from  frost-bite  followed  by 
gangrene.  Deaths  from  phthisis  and  cancer  were  very 
numerous.  In  1870  thirteen  deaths  are  registered  as  due 
to  scarlet  fever.  1870  was  the  first  year  the  Eegistrar- 
General  issued  a  list  of  zymotic  diseases. 

In  1872  there  was  an  outbreak  of  small-pox  with  twelve 
deaths;  this  does  not  include  the  death  at  Anchor  Wood  of 
the  case  sent  there  from  this  town.  In  1876  there  was  also 
a  death  from  small-pox,  and  the  superintendent  of  police 
contracted  the  disease  in  superintending  the  burial  and 
destroying  the  bedding,  etc.  In  1877  there  was  a  case  of 
small-pox  brought  here  by  a  Mr.  Tolhurst  from  Bristol ;  he 
was  removed  to  the  small-pox  hospital  at  Anchor  Wood  and 
died  there.  This  was  the  last  case  admitted  there.  The 
hospital  was  discontinued  a  year  or  two  after ;  during  the 
years  1876  to  1888  there  is  nothing  of  any  importance  to 
record. 

In  1887  several  deaths  occurred  from  diphtheria.  In 
1882  several  deaths  from  scarlet  fever.  There  has  been 
no  death  from  small-pox  registered  in  Barnstaple  since 
1876. 

I  have  extracted  from  the  reports  made  by  Dr.  Jackson, 
M.O.H.,  B.U.D.  Council,  the  following  table : — 
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Borough  of  Barnstaple. 

Population  of  Barnstaple  in  18^1     . 
Made  up  as  follows : — 


13,059 


Barnstaple  Central   . 

Pilton           .... 

.       9960 
1617 

Newport       .... 

.       1474 

Area  in  statute  acres 

13,059 
.       1563 

No.  of  inhabited  houses 

.       2449 

No.  per  house  in  Barnstaple. 

„           „       „    Pilton  and  Newport 

4-67 
4-23 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
for  the  ten  years  from  1887  to  1896,  both  years  inclusive, 
for  the  borough  of  Barnstaple. 


Birth-rate 

Death-rate 

Year.            Total  Births 

per  1000. 

Total  deaths. 

per  1000.  Marriages. 

1887  . 

.     404     , 

..     31-79 

301 

23-69     ...     159 

1888  . 

409     . 

..     29-26 

238 

17-02     ...     148 

1889  . 

.     371     . 

..     26-09 

218 

.     15-26     ...     145 

1890  . 

.     389     . 

..     27-10 

286 

.     19-93     ...     167 

1891   . 

.     391     , 

..     29-34 

241 

18-45     ...     151 

1892  . 

.     374     < 

...     28-46 

229 

.     17-42     ...     144 

1893  . 

.     345     . 

...     26-12 

286 

.     21-65     ...     125 

1894  . 

.     301     . 

...     22-96 

248 

2296     ...     141 

1895  . 

.     349     . 

..     26-26 

219 

.     16-47     ...     121 

1896  . 

.     328     . 

...     24-56 

225 

.     16.84     ...     132 

Total 

.  3661 

...     27-25 

•  •  • 

2491 

•  • 

.     18-96     ...  1433 

For  the  ten  years  from  1887  to  1896,  both  years  in- 
clusive, the  number  of 

Births  was  .  ....     3661 

Deaths        .  ....     2491 

Giving  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of     .     1170 

The  average  number  of  deaths  in  each  year  would  be 
249*1 ;  the  number  was  exceeded  in  the  years  1887,  1890, 
and  1893. 

In  1887  there  was  an  epidemic  of  measles,  which  ac- 
counted for  forty  deaths.  In  1890  whooping-cough  was  very 
prevalent.  In  1893  there  was  a  severe  outbreak  of  diph- 
^theria,  which  was  accountable  for  thirty  of  the  deaths. 

Dr.  Jackson,  in  his  report  for  1898,  calls  attention  to  the 
falling-ofif  in  the  number  of  births,  but  this  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  district,  but  is  general  throughout  England,  The 
number  of  marriages  has  also  decreased  of  late  years. 


NICHOLAS   MONK,  THE  KING'S  MESSENGER, 
AND  THE  HONEST  CLEEGYMAN. 

BY   FRANCES   B.    TROUP. 
(Read  at  Oreat  Torrington,  Atigoit,  1899.) 


It  often  happens  that  a  man  of  towering  strength  entirely 
overshadows  the  other  members  of  his  family,  and  although 
they,  through  him,  attain  a  certain  prominence,  it  is  rather 
with  reflected  glory  that  they  shine;  they  are  remembered 
only  as  the  kinsmen  of  the  greater  man.  Yet,  withal,  they 
may  have  been  themselves  largely  instrumental  in  his 
elevation,  they  may  even  have  acted  as  stepping-stones  in 
his  path  to  fame. 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  Nicholas  Monk,  who  aided  his 
brother,  "the  great  Duke  of  Albemarle,"  to  attain  the 
eminence  he  occupied,  and  although  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  events  that  raised  that  hero  to  the  pinnacle  of  his 
fame,  but  few  people  of  this  era  have  ever  heard  of  him. 

Nicholfits  Monk  was  the  fifth  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Monk,  of 
Potheridge,  Devon,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Smithe,  of  Maydworthy,  near  Exeter.  He  was  bom  about 
1609,  and  his  early  life  must  have  been  similar  to  that  of 
the  future  duke. 

"Sir  Thomas  had  succeeded  to  a  heavily  encumbered  estate, 
and  his  attempts  at  economy  had  done  little  or  nothing  to  better 
his  position.  An  increasing  family  added  to  his  difficulties  and 
his  sorrows.  Ten  children  had  already  (in  1625)  been  born  to 
him,  and  four,  including  his  two  eldest  boys,  were  in  the  grave. 
Thomas  was  now  the  future  heir,  and  then  came  George.  After 
him  was  his  favourite  brother,  the  quiet,  studious  Nicholas,  who 
was  to  be  a  parson ;  and  then  little  Arthur,  the  baby,  who  became 
a  soldier,  like  George."  Nicholas  "  was  born  in  the  heart  of  the 
coontry  which  bred  the  greatest  of  the  Elizabethan  heroes.  The 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  most  adorned  the  great  Queen's  age  were 
living  memories  in  his  childhood,  their  exploits  were  the  tales  of 
lus  nursery^  their  names  the  first  he  learnt  to  lisp.      Hard  by 
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lived  his  aunt  Grace,  who  had  married  the  brilliant  young  Bevil 
Grenville,  heir  and  grandson  to  the  immortal  Sir  Richard  himself. 
His  aunt  Elizabeth  was  wife  to  Luttrell,  of  Hartland  Abbey,  and 
through  her  he  could  claim  kinship  with  the  Howards ;  while  all 
around  the  home  by  Tor  and  Torridge  were  clustered  the  old 
North  Devon  families  with  whom  Kingsley's  undying  romance 
has  made  us  so  familiar."^ 

Nicholfis  was  doubtless  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  grand- 
father's house,  Maydworthy,  where  his  brother  George  went 
to  reside  at  an  early  age.  Not  far  from  this  was  Larkbeare, 
the  home  of  the  uncle  whose  name  he  bore.  Here  "  the  lad 
found  endless  cousins  to  foster  the  dreams  of  Devon  boy- 
hood. But  all  his  games  and  stories  were  tame  beside  the 
attractions  of  his  aunt  Frances's  house  at  Farringdon.  For 
Frances  Monk  had  married  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley,  Vice- Admiral 
of  Devon,  and  there  must  he  have  found  for  a  playfellow 
little  Tom  JRolfe,  the  child  of  Pocahontas,  whose  guardian 
Stukeley  had  become  since  the  Indian  beauty's  death.  Sir 
Lewis,  too,  was  a  cousin  and  intimate  friend  of  Raleigh 
himself,  and  he  must  have  seen  in  the  company  of  his  uncle 
that  latest  born  child  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even 
heard  his  stirring  adventures  from  his  own  lips."  ^ 

For  the  rest  Nicholas  must  have  spent  his  boyhood  in 
that  "high-perched  manor  house"  that  looked  down  "over 
the  lovely  valley  of  the  Torridge,  just  where  the  river 
doubles  upon  itself  in  three  majestic  sweeps  as  though  it 
were  loath  to  leave  a  spot  so  beautiful." 

Soon  after  his  brother  George  had  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  public  by  thrashing  the  Under- Sherifif  of  Devonshire 
to  within  an  inch  of  his  life  in  the  streets  of  Exeter,  the 
time  came  for  Nicholas  to  make  his  way  to  Oxford,  to  that 
foundation  of  worthy  Devonians,  Wadham  College,  and  there 
we  find  him  in  the  year  of  grace  1628.^ 

While  at  the  University  he  lived  in  "the  Little  Chamber 
in  Buller's  Inn"  and  in  the  "Upper  Tower  Chamber." 
Here  he  pursued  his  studies  quietly,  though  keeping  an 
anxious  eye  upon  the  movements  of  his  favourite  brother 

1  Corbett's  Monk,  p.  3. 

'  Jbid,,-p.  4.  I  can  find  no  authority  for  Mr.  Corbett's  statement  that 
Stukeley  resided  at  Farringdon. 

'  Several  authorities  give  the  date  of  his  entry  at  Wadham  as  1626,  but 
according  to  Gardiner's  Register  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  his  caution 
money  was  received  May  25thy  1628,  and  returned  December  25th,  1636. 
The  same  writer  describes  Nicholas  Monk  as  ''fil  Thomae  Monk  de  Martin, 
arm,"  This  should  be  Merton,  in  which  parish  Potheridge  is  situated.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  late  Rev.  J.  Ingle  Dredge  for  this  information. 
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(Jeorge,  who  at  this  time  was  engaged  in  fighting  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  In  due  course  he  took  his  degrees,  and 
then  we  lose  trace  of  him  for  a  few  years.  But  by  1640  he 
was  back  in  Devon,  for  on  July  23rd  of  that  year  he  was 
instituted  to  the  little  parish  of  Langtree,  some  five  miles 
from  his  home  at  Potheridge.  It  was  in  the  patronage  of 
the  King,  but  some  local  or  family  influence  probably 
obtained  it  for  him  on  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Baylis. 
It  is  to  this  living  that  Skinner  refers  in  his  Life  of  General 
Monk,  when  he  asserts  that  Nicliolas  Monk  "was  already 
settled  in  the  Country,  about  twelve  miles  from  Kelk- 
hampton,  in  a  moderate  living,  where  he  had  married  a 
Widow  with  some  accession  of  Fortune." 

The  parish  records  of  Langtree  of  this  period  do  not  now 
exist,  so  we  cannot  tell  whether  his  marriage  took  place 
there,  but  he  obtained  a  licence  to  marry  on  October  7th, 
1642.  It  was  granted  for  "  the  marriage  of  Nicholas  Monk, 
Eector  of  Langtree,  and  Susanna  Trosse,  widow  of  Plymtree, 
to  be  married  at  either  place."  *  The  Plymtree  records  are 
also  silent  on  this  point,  no  marriages  during  the  year  1642 
being  entered. 

His  wife,  Susanna,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Thomas 
Payne,  Eector  of  Plymtree,  who  held  that  living  for  over 
fifty  years.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  by  his  second  wife, 
and  was  bom  in  January,  1606-7,  consequently  she  was  a 
few  years  the  senior  of  Nicholas.  She  had  married  on  August 
11th,  1631,  Mr.  Christopher  Trosse,  by  whom  she  had  two 
sons.  She  was  left  a  widow  in  January,  1634-5,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Plymtree.  It  is  asserted  by  Walker  in 
his  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,^  that  her  father  was  ejected  from 
the  living  in  the  early  days  of  the  Rebellion;  but  on  the 
contrary,  he  continued  to  hold  it  until  his  death.  Nicholas 
Monk  probably  acted  as  curate  to  his  father-in-law,  who  was 
by  this  time  an  aged  man.  It  was  here  that  their  son 
Nicholas  was  baptised  on  August  3rd,  1643.  The  old  rector 
was  buried  on  October  24th,  1646,  and  shortly  after  Nicholas 
Monk  was  instituted  to  the  living,  while  still  retaining 
Langtree.  No  record  of  his  institution  is  known  to  exist, 
but  in  1648  he  describes  himself,  when  opening  a  new  parish 
register,  as  "  Nicholas  Munke  Eector."  On  the  authority  of 
Wood*  it  is  asserted  that  Monk  also  was  ejected  from  this 
living;  but  as  his  name  constantly  appears  on  the  list  of 

*  Marriage  Licences,  Dioc.  Exon. 

'  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy ,  p.  327. 

«  Ihid.,  p.  306. 
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Church  Bates  at  Plymtree  in  the  place  of  the  rector,  and  as 
there  is  no  record  of  the  intrusion  of  any  other  person,  this 
cannot  be  true.  Whether  his  immunity  was  due  to  his 
brother's  influence  or  to  his  own  merits  it  is  unnecessary  to 
decide.  Through  all  these  trying  times  Nicholas  carried 
himself  uprightly,  and  avoided  giving  oft'ence  to  those  who 
held  difierent  opinions  from  himself. 

The  living  of  Plymtree  had  fallen  vacant  at  a  convenient 
moment,  for  it  was  about  this  date  that  Theophilus  Powell, 
who  was  evidently  a  friend  of  Monk,  had  been  ejected  from 
the  living  of  Great  Torrington  for  preaching  a  sermon  on 
the  text  "Fear  God,  honour  the  king."  He  had  been  but 
recently  married,  and  Nicholas  was  moved  to  assist  him  by 
appointing  him  Curate-in-Charge  of  Lahgtree,  and  eventu- 
ally Powell  was  instituted  to  the  living  on  the  death  of  his 
benefactor. 

.  In  1649  Parliament  ordered  a  survey  of  Church  lands, 
and  from  the  records  still  extant  we  extract  the  following 
entries  :-^"  Langtree,  A  Parsonage.  Nicholas  Moncke  In- 
cumbent, a  preaching  Minister,  the  tithes  worth  eighty 
pounds  p  ann.  the  Glebe  fifteene  pounds  per  ann.  The 
parishe  served  commonly  by  Theophilus  Powell  a  constant 
preachinge  Curat  his  salary  fortie  pounds  p  ann.  noe  Chap- 
pells,  the  Church  and  parish  fitt  to  stand  as  it  is."  ^ 

"Plimtree,  Mr.  Nicholas  Muncke,  a  preaching  Minister 
supplying  the  Cure  being  a  Parsonage  which  together  with 
the  Gleabe  is  worth  per  Ann.  one  hundred  pounds."® 

[A  preaching  minister  was  one  who  was  authorised  to 
preach,  while  a  reading  minister  was  only  allowed  to  read 
homilies.  Owing  to  the  strange  doctrines  that  had  been 
preached  after  the  Eeformation,  many  restrictions  were  laid 
upon  the  clergy  as  to  the  preaching  of  doctrinal  sermons. 
Nicholas  Monk,  it  is  evident,  was  qualified  to  preach.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  in  1896  the.  net  value  of  Langtree,  with 
glebe,  is  entered  as  £350,  and  of  Plymtree  £256.]* 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  Nicholas  Monk  was  allowed 
to  retain  possession  of  both  his 'livings  undisturbed.  His 
life  in  the  secluded  parish  of  Plymtree  must  have  been  quiet 
and  uneventful  enough,  though  it  was  saddened  by  the  death 
of  his  only  son  Nicholas,  who  was  buried  in  February, 
1651-2.  Two  daughters  were  left  to  console  him,  and  no 
doubt  his  stepson,  Thomas  Trosse,  whose  property  he 
managed,  formed  one  of  his  household.     Here  he  performed 

'  Survey  of  Church  Lands.  *  Ibid, 
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Ms  pastoral  duties  amid  his  scattered  flock,  or  worked  in  the 
study  of  the  thatch-roofed  parsonage,  which  had  been  modi- 
fied shortly  after  the  Reformation  from  a  clergy-house  to 
a  residence  for  the  rector  and  his  family.  The  diamond- 
paned  windows  of  the  study  look  out  to-day  upon  the  lawn, 
still  styled  the  bowling-green.  In  those  days  there  were 
many  resident  gentry  in  the  parish,  and  we  can  fancy  that 
they  gathered  here  on  a  still  summer  evening  for  a  quiet 
game  of  bowls.  There  was  Mr.  Ager  Gilbert,  a  son  of 
Ralegh  Gilbert,  who  had  married  a  parishioner ;  Mr.  Ford  of 
Fordmore,  Mr.  Land  of  Woodbeare  Court,  Mr.  Charles  More, 
and  Mr.  William  Bluett.  They  would  be  clad  in  the  rich 
velvet  knee-breeches,  long-skirted  coats,  silver-buckled  shoes, 
and  powdered  wigs  of  the  day,  contrasting  with  the  more 
sober  scholar's  costume  of  their  host.  The  click  of  the  balls, 
mingled  with  their  exclamations,  would  reach  the  ears  of 
the  villagers,  whose  cottages  clustered  at  the  rectory  gates. 
Or  some  of  the  company  would  smoke  long  pipes  and  discuss 
the  stirring  events  of  the  outer  world  beneath  the  broad- 
spreading  trees  of  the  garden.  Above  the  rectory  stands 
the  church,  with  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  still 
remaining  in  a  niche  in  the  western  face  of  the  square  grey 
tower,  and  within  enriched  by  its  glorious  screen  of  carved, 
painted  oak.  Here  on  Sundays  Nicholas  may  have  had  the 
assistance  of  that  worthy  Mr.  Gamaliel  Chase,  Rector  of 
Wambrook  and  Yarcombe,  a  landowner  and  sometime 
resident  of  the  parish,  who  afterwards  suffered  such  cruel 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  soldiers.  Or 
Nicholas  himself  would  expound  the  Scriptures  to  the  con- 
gregation, among  whom  was  John  Land,  who  in  after-years, 
having  made  a  fortune  in  London,  remembered  the  old 
church,  leaving  to  it  by  his  will  embroidered  pulpit-hangings 
and  a  service  of  Communion  plate.  Amid  such  scenes  as 
these,  well  suited  to  his  scholarly,  retiring  temperament,  he 
passed  several  years,  but  the  echoes  of  the  outer  world 
reached  him  in  his  seclusion.  His  loyal  heart  must  have 
been  wrung  by  the  news  of  the  murder  of  his  King  on  the 
scaffold — that  King  whom  he  had  probably  seen  but  a  few 
years  before  when  he  passed  close  at  hand  on  his  way  to  visit 
Bradninch,  a  neighbouring  parish.  He  would  have  heard 
with  deep  anxiety  of  the  imprisonment  of  his  favourite 
brother,  followed  by  his  acceptance  of  service  at  the  hands 
of  the  Parliamentary  party,  though  he  would  have  consoled 
himself  with  the  idea  that  in  Ireland  George  was  fighting 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country  and  the  allies  of  popish 
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Spain.  But  he  would  watch  with  misgiving  his  brother's 
apparent  adoption  of  the  Parliamentary  cause  and  his  close 
friendship  with  Cromwell.  He  may  have  visited  his  brother 
when  after  a  long  sojourn  in  the  north  he  came  down  to  Bath 
for  the  waters.  Nicholas  may  have  then  gained  some  assur- 
ance that  the  General  was  at  heart  still  loyal  to  the  King, 
and  at  all  events  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  bitter  political 
arguments  were  permitted  to  ruffle  that  deep  current  of 
brotherly  affection  that  ever  existed  between  them. 

Shortly  after  this  visit  to  Bath  his  "sweet  and  comfort- 
able privacy"  at  Plymtree  was  disturbed.  His  cousin,  Sir 
John  Grenville,  an  ardent  Eoyalist,  had  been  able  to  com- 
pound his  estates,  and  betaking  himself  to  live  quietly  and 
plot  efifectually  in  the  seclusion  of  his  property  at  Balk- 
hampton,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  living  at  that 
place,  worth,  it  is  said,  some  £300  a  year;  for  the  in- 
cumbent, Oliver  Eous,  had  died  in  1651.  As  Skinner 
quaintly  puts  it — 

"Sir  John  Grenvil  had  a  greater  design  in  his  eye  than  his 
own  private  Advantage.  For  both  himself  and  some  other  of  his 
Relations  were  not  without  hopes  that,  at  one  time  or  another, 
their  cousin  Monk  in  Scotland  might  become  an  useful  Man  for 
his  Majesty's  service ;  and  though  he  wanted  the  Opportunity  of 
obliging  the  General  himself,  yet  he  resolved  to  come  as  near 
it  as  he  could,  in  being  kind  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Nicholas  Monk, 
who  was  already  settled  in  the  Country,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Kelkhampton,  in  a  moderate  Living  where  he  had  married  a  Widow 
with  some  accession  of  Fortune,  and  in  these  dangerous  and 
inquiet  Times  possessed  a  sweet  and  comfortable  Privacy."  ® 

But  it  would  be  at  Plymtree  that  Nicholas  was  residing 
when — 

"A  messenger  disturbed  him  at  his  books.  It  was  a  letter  from 
cousin  John  asking  him  to  come  and  see  him.  Sir  John  Grenville 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Bevil  by  Elizabeth  Monk,  and  nephew  to 
George's  old  friend.  Sir  Richard.  He  was  a  great  man  now,  and 
an  active  figure  in  Lord  Mordaunt's  new  group  of  ardent  young 
Cavaliers,  who  were  trying  to  goad  the  old  Eoyalists  of  the 
*  Sealed  Knot '  out  of  the  lethargy  to  which  they  had  been 
reduced  by  fines  and  failures  and  distrust  of  the  king  and  each 
other.  A  little  flurried,  we  may  be  sure,  the  quiet  parson  hurried 
away,  but  found  with  relief  it  was  no  business  of  State.  Only 
Sir  John  had  a  fat  living  fallen  vacant,  and  he  thought  cousin 
Nicholas  might  like  it.     He  wanted  nothing  for  it  either,  only 

*  Skinner's  Life  of  General  Monk^  p.  90. 
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if  ho  should  ever  happen  to  have  business  with  cousin  George 
up  in  Scotland  perhaps  Nicholas  would  not  mind  making  himself 
useful.  Certainly  he  would  not;  so  in  due  course  he  finds 
himself  in  clover  at  his  new  living  of  Kilkhampton,  and  a  distinct 
step  is  taken  to  the  Restoration/'  ^ 

But  "  fair  and  softly,"  my  friend.  Nicholas  does  not  step 
80  quietly  into  his  new  nest  as  all  that;  an  ordeal  must 
be  passed  first.  To  be  sure,  he  has  hitherto  satisfied  the 
Puritans  who  investigated  his  doctrinal  tendencies,  but  a 
more  stringent  course  has  been  adopted  since  then.  Only 
a  few  months  ago  (April  5th,  1653)  a  Committee  of  Tryers 
had  been  appointed,  composed,  we  are  told,  of  "Camp- 
Chaplains,  and  other  Incendiaries  of  the  Pulpit,  who  had  a 
thousand  Tricks  and  Rogueries  in  Readiness  to  frustrate  the 
Presentation,  and  dispose  of  it  among  themselves  or  their 
Party."  *  Here  was  a  living  in  the  gift  of  a  man  of  known 
Royalist  principles,  and  it  required  close  investigation. 
"Mr.  Monk,  very  well  knowing  the  Character  that  was 
upon  him,  had  some  Distrust  of  these  Tryers,  but  though 
they  lik'd  the  Living  better  than  the  Man,  yet  under- 
standing his  Relation  to  General  Monk  in  Scotland,  they 
were  afraid  to  put  any  of  their  Tricks  upon  him,  but 
dismiss'd  him  and  his  Title  with  Allowance."  *  • 

Although  it  is  generally  assumed  that  Nicholas  owed 
his  immunity  from  persecution  to  his  brother's  influence, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  his  own  conduct  had  been 
such  as  to  make  his  opponents  look  upon  him  as  at  least 
inoflTensive.  Even  Skinner  says,  "Mr.  Monk  had  in  those 
Times  the  Character  of  a  very  honest  and  worthy  Person 
...  by  his  moderate  and  silent  Behaviour,  he  had  escaped 
^ith  less  Observation  than  many  others  of  that  Party  and 
Principles."*  And  Clarendon,  who  did  not  love  General 
Monk  overmuch,  wrote  of  Nicholas,  that  "  through  the 
ill  times  he  carried  himself  with  singular  integrity."  ^ 

Although  his  sympathies  were  all  in  support  of  the 
Royalist  cause,  yet,  as  h«i8  been  said,  he  passed  the  Tryers 
successfully,  and  on  December  7th,  1653,  he  was  instituted 
to  the  living  of  Kilkhampton.  He  still  retained  the  living 
of  Langtree,  though  Theophilus  Powell  was  de  facto  in- 
cumbent and  was  not  instituted  until  after  Monk's  death, 

^  Corbett's  Monk,  p.  112. 

'  Skinner's  Life  of  General  Monk,  p.  90. 

»/Wrf.,  p.  90.  */Wrf.,  p.  90. 

•  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Behellion  (ed.  1707),  p.  701. 
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but  he  very  soon  after  gave  up  the  living  of  Plymtree  to  his 
successor,  John  Glanville.  His  stepson,  Thomas  Trosse, 
came  of  age  in  1655,  and  after  this  date  Nicholas  Monk's 
connection  with  Plymtree  appears  to  have  ceased. 

Meanwhile  his  cousin,  Sir  John  Grenville,  was  busily 
employed  in  plotting  and  planning  for  the  King's  return, 
and  the  parson  soon  found  himself  associated  with  others 
of  Royalist  proclivities  in  certain  rash  schemes;  in  his  quiet 
study  the  conspirators  met  and  discussed  affairs  in  subdued 
tones,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  much  Nicholas 
was  involved  at  this  period.  About  a  year  after  Nicholas 
was  snugly  installed  at  Kilkhampton,  Sir  John  found  it 
necessary,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  undertakings,  to  repair 
to  London.  He  conveyed  the  information  to  Hyde,  then 
at  Brussels,  of  his  appointment  of  Nicholas  Monk  to  the 
living  and  of  that  clergyman's  willingness  to  act  as  messenger 
between  the  Royalists  and  the  General  As  early  as  1658 
Charles  II.  had  written  to  General  Monk,  saying  in  effect 
that  he  knew  the  General  was  at  heart  with  him,  and  advised 
him  to  be  always  ready,  and  have  a  care  to  keep  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  knew  the  hurt  he  could  do  them  in 
a  good  conjuncture.  The  prudent  officer  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  any  steps  in  consequence  of  this  letter,  though 
it  is  possible  it  may  have  influenced  him  to  remain  in 
Scotland,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  suppress  one  of  the 
abortive  risings  in  favour  of  the  King. 

In  September,  1658,  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Protector  by  his  weak  son  Richard.  General  Monk 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Cromwells,  and  had  promised  to 
do  what  he  could  to  support  the  authority  of  the  new  ruler, 
but  Richard  quickly  relinquished  such  power  as  he  possessed 
without  waiting  for  the  assistance  of  the  General  Affairs 
now  began  to  assume  a  different  aspect;  Monk  was  released 
from  his  allegiance  to  the  Cromwells,  and  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment was  treating  him  rather  scurvily.  Now,  thought  the 
Royalists,  the  time  was  ripe  to  approach  him,  and  their  plans 
were  quickly  consummated.  Sir  John  recalled  to  Nicholas 
his  promise  of  assistance,  and  requested  its  fulfilment. 
Matters  had  arranged  themselves,  or  had  been  arranged, 
so  that  the  path  was  smooth.  General  Monk  had  been 
deeply  grieved  by  the  death  of  the  son  who  bore  his  name, 
and  to  afford  companionship  to  his  wife  his  niece,  Mary 
Monk,  had  been  summoned  to  Scotland  and  now  formed  one 
of  the  household  at  Dalkeith.  He  had  so  far  interested 
himself  in  her  welfare  that  he  was  arranging  her  marriage, 
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and  promising  her  a  dowry,  at  this  period.  Such  was  the 
position  of  affairs  when  the  Eoyalists'  schemes  took  shape, 
and  a  letter  in  the  following  terms  was  despatched  by  the 
King  to  Sir  John  Grenville : — 

"I  am  confident  General  Monk  can  have  no  Malice  in  his 
Heart  against  me,  nor  has  he  done  anything  in  Opposition  to  me 
which  I  can  not  easily  pardon,  and  it  is  in  his  Power  to  do  me  so 
great  Service  as  I  can  not  fully  reward ;  but  I  will  do  all  I  can. 
And  I  do  hereby  authorise  you  to  treat  with  him  and  not  only  to 
assure  him  of  my  Kindness,  but  that  I  will  very  liberally  reward 
him  with  such  estate  in  Land,  and  such  a  Title  of  Honour  as 
himself  shall  desire,  if  he  will  declare  for  me,  and  adhere  to  my 
Interest.  And  whatever  you  shall  promise  to  him  on  my  Behalf, 
or  whatever  he,  or  you  by  his  Advice,  shall  promise  to  any  of  his 
Officers,  or  the  Army  under  his  command  (which  command  be 
shall  still  continue)  I  will  make  good  upon  the  Word  of  a  King. — 
C.R."  « 

In  the  same  packet  was  a  letter  to  General  Monk  himself, 
which  it  was  Sir  John's  object  to  have  transmitted  to  him 
safely.  Armed  with  such  plenary  powers,  he  felt  that  he 
must  win  his  cousin  George's  consent.  The  suggestion  that 
Monk,  whose  heart  was  bound  up  in  his  reginient,  should 
continue  his  command  was  well  considered,  for  on  this  point 
the  General's  armour  was  weakest,  and  he  had  already 
received  hints  that  the  Parliamentary  party  wished  to  deprive 
him. 

Again  a  messenger  from  Sir  John  disturbed  Nicholas 
in  his  quiet  retreat,  bearing  a  summons  to  London.  Thither 
he  made  his  way  with  such  promptitude  as  the  state  of  the 
country  and  of  the  roads  permitted.  The  scheme  was  un- 
folded and  his  part  assigned  to  him.  An  excellent  excuse 
for  his  visit  to  Scotland  lay  in  the  offer  for  his  daughter's 
hand,  though  she  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time. 
Still,  it  behoved  Nicholas  to  consult  his  brother  upon  such 
an  important  matter,  especially  as  that  daughter  was 
resident  at  Dalkeith.  The  General  was  now  looked  upon  as 
the  head  of  the  family,  as  their  elder  brother  Thomas  had 
been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  a  few  years  previously. 
So  Mary's  offer  of  marriage  must  be  talked  over  with 
G^orge.'^ 

The  interview  between  the  plotters  was  quite  satisfactory, 

•  See  Skinner's  lAfe  of  Oeneral  Monk,  p.  91. 

7  She  was  not  married  until  after  her  father's  death ;  in  his  will,  dated 
1661,  he  gives  her  advice  concerning  '*the  disposal  of  herself  in  marriage.'* 
Her  husband  was  Arthur  Fairwell. 

VOL.   XXXI.  X 
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though  Nicholas,  with  great  caution,  firmly  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  written  messages,  which  were  apt  to 
get  their  bearers  into  much  trouble  during  those  dangerous 
times.  No  doubt  he  read  over  the  King's  letter  to  Sir  John, 
and  committed  to  memory  the  following  brief  epistle  to  his 
brother : — 

"  Sib, — I  can  not  think  you  wish  me  ill,  nor  have  you  reason 
to  do  so;  and  the  good  I  expect  from  you  will  bring  so  great 
a  benefit  to  your  Country,  and  to  yourself,  that  I  can  not  ^ink 
you  will  decline  my  Interest.  The  Person  who  gives  or  sends 
this  to  you,  has  Authority  to  say  much  more  to  you  from  me. 
And  if  you  once  resolve  to  take  my  Interest  to  Heart,  I  will  leave 
the  Way  and  Manner  of  declaring  it  entirely  to  your  Judgment, 
and  will  comply  with  the  Advice  you  shall  give  me.  The  rest 
I  refer  to  the  Person  that  conveys  this  to  you.  It  is  in  your 
Power  to  make  me  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  desire,  and  to  have 
me  always 

"  Your  aflfectionate  Friend, 

"July  21,  1659."  "C.  R."8 

Although  he  refused  to  carry  the  letter,  he  took  the 
precaution  to  provide  himself  with  certain  tokens  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  bond  fide  intentions  of  the  conspirators. 
Sir  John  enjoined  upon  him  the  strictest  secrecy,  and 
although  Nicholas  was  an  extremely  cautious  man,  it  will 
soon  be  seen  how  this  part  of  his  instructions  was  carried 
out. 

His  safe  transit  to  Scotland  was  now  the  point  to  be 
considered.  The  roads  were  swarming  with  Lambert's 
troops,  who  would  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  any  com- 
munication with  his  rival  Monk  if  the  errand  were  but 
guessed.  The  "subtle  smellplots"  were,  they  knew,  on 
the  alert,  and  Nicholas's  journey  would  arouse  their  sus- 
picions. It  was  therefore  considered  advisable  that 
Nicholas  should  proceed  northward  by  sea.  To  attain  this 
purpose  he  called  on  Clarges,  the  General's  brother-in-law, 
and  disclosed  to  him  some  of  the  matters  that  required 
his  journey  to  Scotland.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Clarges  would  accept  the  ostensible  reason  of  his  daughter's 
marriage,  so  he  was  obliged  to  whisper  that  he  bore  im- 
portant messages  from  certain  West  Country  neighbours, 
which  must  be  delivered  in  person,  referring  to  the  Cavalier 
conspiracy  in  which  his  kinsman,  William  Morrice,  was 
engaged — it  has   been   hinted   that   Nicholas   had   already 

^  See  Skinner's  lAfe  of  General  Monk,  p.  91. 
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corresponded  with  his  brother  in  connection  with  this  plot. 
At  all  events,  some  inkling  of  this  scheme  was  disclosed 
to  Clarges,  and,  although  that  worthy  declined  to  be  mixed 
up  in  the  affair,  he  consented  to  further  it  to  the  extent 
of  helping  Nicholas  on  his  way.  Through  his  influence 
passage  was  obtained  on  a  Government  vessel  about  to 
proceed  to  Leith,  and  in  this  the  worthy  clergyman  em- 
barked on  August  5th. 

It  must  have  been  with  much  anxiety  and  some  misgiving 
that  he  passed  the  three  or  four  succeeding  days.  Plots 
were  dangerous  things,  and  here  was  he  burdened  with 
two  important  schemes  concerning  which  he  must  use  the 
utmost  caution  and  delicacy  in  approaching  the  General. 
No  doubt  he  turned  the  matter  over  and  over  in  his 
mind  during  the  voyage.  It  was  all  very  well  that  he 
was  a  favourite  with  his  brother,  but  he  also  knew  his 
temper,  and  could  easily  imagine  the  reception  that  might 
await  him.  As  he  drew  nearer  his  journey's  end  he  could 
have  had  little  fancy  to  act  as  go-between  in  such  a  ticklish 
business. 

Having  arrived  at  Leith,  he  may  have  forgotten  the 
shadow  of  the  conspiracy  in  hastening  to  meet  the  well- 
loved  brother  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  several  years. 
At  Dalkeith  a  warm  but  hasty  welcome  was  given  him, 
for  the  General  was  obliged  to  attend  a  Council  of  State, 
and  his  dear  brother  must  excuse  him  for  the  present, 
but  no  doubt  he  would  find  a  congenial  companion  in  the 
worthy  domestic  chaplain,  Dr.  Price,  who,  he  was  given 
to  understand,  occupied  the  confidential  position  of  father- 
confessor  when  the  exigencies  of  State  did  not  require 
the  General  to  place  the  Nonconformist  Gumble  in  that 
situation.  Indeed,  we  can  see  that  the  General  played  his 
pawns  well,  and  though  his  predilections  may  have  been 
for  the  Eoyalist  doctor,  the  Presbyterian  was  often  called 
upon  to  preach  in  order  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  those 
who  considered  that  Monk  favoured  the  Church  party 
too  much. 

Soon  the  two  divines  were  absorbed  in  conversation  on 
the  topics  of  the  day,  and  the  doctor's  Eoyalist  proclivities 
being  apparent,  Nicholas  felt  that  here  was  one  whom  he 
qould  trust  with  his  secret,  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  books 
and  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  miniature  court  with 
which  his  brother  had  surrounded  himself,  he  hinted  his 
mission  to  the  doctor,  and  asked  his  advice  as  to  the  most 
suitable    time  and   manner  of    approaching    the   General. 

X  2 
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Dr.  Price  was  surprised  to  learn  that  there  W€U5  other 
business  than  that  relating  to  Mary's  marric^e.  When 
this  dangerous  subject  was  broached,  he  drew  his  chair 
nearer  to  that  of  Nicholas  and  discussed  the  matter  in 
low  tones,  for  the  very  walls  had  ears. 

"  I  have  been  sent,"  murmured  Nicholas  to  the  astonished 
doctor,  "to  try  to  bring  over  my  brother  to   the  King's 
service."    Dr.  Price  was  all  attention;  nay,  with  judicious 
management  he  drew  from  his  companion  not  only  details 
of   the  West  Country  conspiracy,  but  of   the  letter  from 
the  King,  and  was  shown  the  tokens  that  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him.     Indeed,  they  discussed  the  matter  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  Dr.  Price  suggested   the  best  means  of 
approaching  the  General,  and  warned  him  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged if  at  first  he  were  dismissed  with  vague  promises 
or  silent  coolness,  such  as  Colonel  Atkins  had  received  but 
shortly  before  when  he  tried  to  induce  Monk  to  join  Lord 
Fairfax's  proposed  rising.     It  was  necessary  for  the  General 
to  appear  reluctant  for  diplomatic  reasons;  still,  the  good 
doctor  believed  that  Monk  sympathised  with  the  Eoyalist 
movement,  and  with  care,  diplomacy,  and  reiteration  who 
knew  what  might  be  the  outcome  of  it  ?     Nicholas,  finding 
himself  in  congenial  society,  and  the  Council  sitting  long, 
was  led  on  to  talk  of  his  old  home  down  in  Devon,  and 
related  certain  prophecies  current  among  the  people.     There 
was  the  legend  that  one  of  the  family,  the  grandson  of  a 
spendthrift,  would  retrieve  the  family  fortunes.     Was  not 
this '  about   to  be  fulfilled  ?     Was  not  the  grandfather  of 
George  and  himself   one  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony? 
and  here  was  George  on  the  highway  to  fame  and  fortuna 
Again  he  recalled  another  saying,  that  "the  King  would 
come  in  by  a  Monk,"  and  now  that  the  monastic  orders  had 
lost  their  influence  surely  this  must  refer  to  one  bearing 
that  name,  and  this  assumed  especial  significance  at  this 
juncture.      Dr.  Price,  not  to  be  outdone  in  dealing  with 
future  events,  added  a  prophecy  of  his  own,  "that  if  the 
great  confederacy  did  prosper  we  could  not  expect  more 
than  a  circumscribed  and  limited  king."     So  much  did  thej 
anticipate  the  success  of  this  "confederacy"  that  they  fef 
to  planning  what  they  would  like  to  receive  as  their  ow 
rewards  when  the  King  should  enjoy  his  own  again  throug 
their  influence.    Nicholas  would  become  Provost  of  Et( 
if  he  had  his  wish,  while  Dr.  Price  would  content  hims' 
with  a  fellowship  in  the  same  foundation,  and  in  the  e 
we  find  they  actually  occupied  these  positions.    They  n 
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proceeded  to  refresh  themselves  with  "a  glass  of  wine  and 
with  hopes."  Time  was  passing  on,  and  they  had  come 
nearly  to  the  end  of  their  confidences  when  a  servant  flung 
open  the  door  and  summoned  them  to  the  General's  presence, 
like  the  two  plotters  they  were,  they  started  guiltily  apart, 
and,  pushing  back  their  chairs,  prepared  to  obey  the  summons. 
As  Dr.  Price  stood  aside  to  give  precedence  to  the  guest  he 
murmured,  "So  much  for  dividing  the  bear's  skin,  now  we 
must  kill  the  bear."® 

A  few  oflBcers  were  loitering  about,  and  exhibited  some 
curiosity  as  to  the  special  mission  of  Nicholas,  but  they  were 
put  ofif  with  the  story  of  his  daughter's  marriage.  At 
length  he  was  admitted  to  audience  with  his  brother,  who 
it  would  appear  listened  intently  to  all  that  Nicholas  poured 
into  his  ear  of  plots,  conspiracies,  royal  letters  full  of 
promises,  of  old  wives'  legends,  of  silver  tokens,  as  well  as 
all  that  he  could  urge  in  favour  of  the  projects  for  restoring 
the  King.  George  plied  him  with  searching  questions, 
seemed  dissatisfied  with  the  caution  that  had  prevented 
Nicholas  from  bringing  the  King's  letter,  rather  scorned 
the  paltry  tokens  and  vague  promises ;  indeed,  we  are  told 
"his  contempt  for  Cavalier  conspiracies  was  profound,  and 
Grenville's  message  had  probably  little  effect  upon  him." 
Still,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  things,  such  as  the 
plot  in  which  Morrice  was  engaged,  and  of  this  kinsman's 
judgment  and  sagacity  the  General  held  a  high  opinion, 
with  the  plan  of  Lord  Fairfax  and  with  the  recent  rising 
of  Sir  George  Booth,  it  tended  to  convince  him  that  the 
undercurrent  of  popular  feeling  had  already  begun  to  set  in 
towards  the  King.  Although  at  this  moment  he  may  have 
planned  in  some  degree  the  part  he  would  himself  play  in 
subsequent  events,  which  he  foresaw  could  not  be  long 
delayed,  yet  he  was  taciturn,  and  dismissed  his  brother  with 
but  the  vaguest  encouragement. 

The  next  morning  things  appeared  to  wear  a  dififerent 
aspect.  Dr.  Price  hints  that  the  General's  lady  had  read 
him  a  curtain  lecture,  which  possessed  suflBcient  force  to 
turn  his  thoughts  into  the  desired  channel.  At  all  events, 
Nicholas  was  granted  another  interview  of  considerable 
length.  Later  he  visited  Dr.  Price,  much  elated  by  what 
had  been  said,  and  assured  him  that  his  brother  liked  the 
plot,  and  he,  Nicholas,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  urge  immediate 
action.     But  this  was  not  complied  with ;  caution  was  one 

®  Price's  Life  of  Monk, 
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of  the  General's  characteristics;  besides,  he  must  feel  his 
way  and  mature  his  plans,  while  much  tact  and  diplomacy 
were  necessary  to  ciicumvent  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies,  with  whose  spies  he  was  constantly  surrounded. 
Eepeated  interviews  followed.  Nicholas  omitted  nothing  of 
his  instructions ;  he  appealed  to  the  General's  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  which  he  aroused  anew  by  memories  of  the  old 
home  and  those  who  had  fought  for  their  sovereign  among 
his  own  kindred.  By  degrees  Monk  yielded  to  these 
influences,  and  about  a  fortnight  after  Nicholas's  arrival  a 
move  was  decided  upon.  Having  made  his  decision,  with 
characteristic  promptness  he  acted.  The  day  was  Sunday, 
and,  the  better  to  further  his  plans,  Dr.  Gumble  was  com- 
manded to  preach  before  the  household,  while  Dr.  Price  was 
told  to  prepare  a  manifesto  which  would  embody  the  inten- 
tions of  Monk  and  his  co-conspirators.  This  he  did  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  Parliament,  reminding  them  that  their 
numbers  had  never  been  completed  and  that  no  Electoral  Bill 
had  been  passed.  It  hinted  that,  unless  they  immediately 
took  steps  to  accomplish  these  things,  the  army  could  not  in 
conscience  protect  their  authority.  This  was  to  be  the  first 
step  in  putting  pressure  upon  Parliament,  and  would  result 
in  offering  an  excuse  for  Monk's  advance  southward. 

After  service  that  evening,  those  who  had  already  been 
intrusted  with  the  secret  met  in  Dr.  Price's  apartments  to 
hear  and  approve  the  manifesto.  Being  sworn  to  secrecy 
they  appended  their  names,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  its  immediate  circulation  among  the  absent  officers  for 
their  signatures.  All  was  advancing  merrily  towards  the 
goal  at  which  the  Eoyalists  aimed.  The  General,  having 
attended  to  all  that  was  required,  left  the  conspirators  to 
talk  over  their  success  and  congratulate  themselves  and 
each  other.  Smith,  the  Lieutenant-General,  who  was  to 
ride  forth  to  bear  the  manifesto  to  the  other  officers,  had 
already  drawn  on  his  boots,  and  was  in  the  act  of  bidding  his 
companions  a  hasty  farewell,  when  suddenly  the  General 
appeared  in  their  midst  and  announced  his  decision  that 
the  whole  affair  must  be  delayed  until  the  morrow.  The 
little  group  of  conspirators  stood  aghast ;  now  that  so  many 
had  been  admitted  to  the  secret  it  would  be  more  than  ever 
difficult  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  known ;  besides,  delay 
was  dangerous  in  itself,  and  the  General's  hesitation  to  be 
dreaded  more  than  all.  Every  available  argument  was 
urged  to  induce  him  to  carry  out  the  previous  plan,  but 
he  was  obdurate  and  dismissed  the  council.     Dr.  Price  at 
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the  earliest  opportunity  sought  out  the  General,  and  with 
the  privilege  of  his  position  urged  that  it  was  already  late,-^ 
Nicholas  had  only  come  at  the  last  moment,  and  now  all 
would  be  lost  through  delay.  But  Monk,  who  brooked  no 
interference,  turned  on  him  in  anger,  saying,  "  Our  business 
can  receive  no  prejudice  by  attending  to  the  arrival  of  the 
next  post,  and  would  you  needs  be  so  hasty  as  to  bring  my 
head  to  the  block  for  the  King,  and  ruin  the  whole  design 
by  a  too  forward  and  unreasonable  declaring?"^  Disconso- 
lately the  doctor  repeated  these  words  to  Nicholas,  and  they 
sat  long  discussing  the  failure  of  their  plan  when  success 
was  but  now  within  their  grasp,  and  Nicholas,  unaccustomed 
to  such  undertakings,  felt  that  all  his  efforts  had  been  in 
vain. 

But  on  the  next  day  the  wisdom  of  the  delay  was  borne 
in  upon  them.  Early  in  the  morning  came  the  news  of 
Booth's  defeat ;  Lambert  had  crushed  his  rising  at  one  blow. 
The  conspirators  met  to  discuss  the.  changed  position  of 
affairs,  and  to  agree  upon  their  own  course  of  action.  With 
one  accord  they  decided  to  commit  the  precious  manifesto 
to  the  flames,  then  renewed  their  oaths  of  secrecy  and 
thanked  a  merciful  Providence,  and  the  General,  for  their 
escape. 

At  this  juncture  Monk  felt  himself  in  a  critical  position ; 
he  had  committed  himself  prematurely  to  a  rash  step. 
This  action  must  be  retrieved,  and  he  must  throw  the 
suspicious  members  of  his  entourage  off  the  scent.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  show  his  displeasure  with  those  of 
suspected  Eoyalist  tendencies,  and  he  must  indicate  that  he 
had  relinquished  all  intention  of  carrying  out  his  previous 
plan.  To  accomplish  this  he  displayed  great  anger  towards 
his  brother,  and  soundly  rated  him  for  having  led  him  into 
such  a  vain  scheme,  and  scolded  him  because  he  had  urged 
such  ill-formed,  unsupported  plans.  See,  he  said  in  effect, 
what  comes  of  your  meddling  with  affairs  of  State.  Go 
back  to  your  parish,  your  cure  of  souls,  and  your  books. 
You  can  scarcely  see  beyond  your  study ;  it  requires  men  of 
greater  skill  and  wider  range  of  vision  to  manage  such 
delicate  matters.  And  as  for  cousin  John,  tell  him  to 
attend  to  his  recently-recovered  estates  and  leave  plots 
to  others,  that  he  may  not  again  get  himself  into  trouble. 
And,  mind  you, "  if  ever  this  business  is  discovered  by  either 
of  you  I  will  be  the  ruin  of  you  both.** 

^  Skinner's  Life  of  General  Monk^  p.  95. 
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Poor  Nicholas  stood  abashed,  scarce  able  to  speak  in 
excuse  or  support  of  his  own  action  and  that  of  those  by^ 
whom  he  had  been  trusted.  So  much  was  said  in  public, 
but  George  could  not  have  left  his  brother  long  to  sufiFer 
reproaches ;  a  private  interview  put  a  different  aspect  on 
affairs,  and  the  reason  for  the  violent  language  was  ex- 
plained. He  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  this  display  of 
wrath,  and  why  he  must  relinquish  this  scheme  for  the 
present.  "It  must  be  remembered  too,"  he  said,  "that 
I  have  been  long  out  of  England,  engaged  on  the  opposite 
side  from  Sir  John  Grenville,  and  I  know  not  what  stuff* 
he  is  made  of,  what  influence  he  possesses,  and  you  failed 
to  bring  that  written  promise  from  the  King.  With  all  due 
respect  for  you,  worthy  brother,  I  do  not  feel  that  confidence 
in  the  plot  that  I  could  wish,  and  your  experience  in  a  rural 
parish  and  among  your  books  does  not  lead  me  to  rely  upon 
you  as  a  great  assistance  in  this  affair."  So  with  words  of 
brotherly  affection  they  separated. 

Moreover,  the  General  saw  on  reflection  that  Lambert's 
victory  might  react  to  his  own  advantage.  It  was  likely 
that  he  would,  in  his  elation,  become  overbearing,  and 
Monk's  assistance  would  be  sought  to  counteract  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  his  rival.  In  this  way  the  key  to  the 
situation  would  be  placed  in  the  General's  hands,  and  he 
would  be  able  to  turn  matters  in  the  right  direction.  Every- 
thing moved  with  greater  rapidity  now,  and  the  course  of 
events  was  such  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  forward  secret 
instructions  to  Clarges,  so  he  looked  about  him  for  a  suitable 
channel  of  communication.  His  action  at  this  crisis  belies 
the  derogatory  statements  that  have  been  circulated  con- 
cerning Nicholas.  If  he  had  been  annoyed  by  the  latter's 
betrayal  of  his  secret  to  Dr.  Price,  or  had  he  meant  all  the 
harsh  things  he  had  said  regarding  the  inability  of  Nicholas 
to  see  beyond  his  books,  and  his  advice  to  the  parson  to 
leave  plots  alone,  he  would  not  have  selected  his  brother  as 
his  ambassador  to  Clarges  at  this  critical  moment;  so  it 
would  seem  from  internal  evidence  that  he  still  had  con- 
fidence in  his  brother  and  trusted  to  his  discretion.  Having 
decided  to  employ  Nicholas,  all  haste  was  made  to  send  him 
and  his  daughter  southward  upon  their  errand..  George 
impressed  upon  his  brother  the  importance  of  his  mission, 
and  dismissed  them  both  with  "  a  very  particular  kindness." 
Dr.  Price  accompanied  them  to  Leith,  and  sped  them  on 
their  way  with  warm  words  of  encouragement  to  his  co-con- 
spirator.    And  so  it  came  about  that  after  a  visit  of  two 
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months  to  Dalkeith  he  set  sail  about  October  8th  for 
London,  which  port  he  reached  a  few  days  later,  bearing 
with  him  the  message  which  has  been  so  aptly  described 
as  the  death-warrant  of  the  Eevolution. 

Nicholas's  first  step  was  to  seek  his  cousin  Grenville,  who 
was  waiting  for  him  in  a  fever  of  anxiety,  desirous  of  know- 
ing how  matters  had  fared  with  regard  to  his  mission.  All 
that  he  could  learn  from  his  ambassador  was  that  "  at  least 
for  the  present  nothing  could  be  expected  from  General 
Monk,  with  whom  he  had  taken  an  Oath  of  Secresy,  about 
which  he  was  not  to  be  examined,  but  hoped  good  Effects  of 
it  would  in  due  Time  appear."  Indeed,  in  those  days,  it 
was  well  not  to  know  too  much,  and,  better  still,  to  tell 
nothing  of  the  little  one  did  know.  But  probably  Grenville 
gathered  a  somewhat  favourable  impression  from  his  mes- 
senger's remarks. 

Having  fulfilled  this  portion  of  his  mission,  Nicholas 
hastened  to  deliver  his  message  to  Clarges.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  dwell  upon  the  effect  of  this  communication,  or 
on  the  course  of  events  which  ended  in  the  Eestoration. 
It  is  our  purpose  rather  to  follow  the  thread  of  Nicholas 
Monk's  history,  as  it  makes  itself  visible  from  time  to  time 
in  the  brilliant  fabric  the  General  was  weaving. 

Having  accomplished  his  task  as  messenger,  Nicholas  was 
free  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  hastening  home  to  his 
family  at  Kilkhampton,  and  from  thence  he  must  have 
watched  the  movements  of  his  brother.  It  is  probable  that 
he  was  in  constant  communication  with  him,  for  when  the 
General  sought  a  trusty  assistant  he  accepted  the  one 
recommended  by  his  brother,  that  kinsman  William 
Morrice  who  had  been  Member  for  Plymouth,  and  was 
soon  after  this  reseated  in  the  House;  later  he  became 
private  secretary  to  General  Monk,  and  was  a  trusted 
channel  of  communication  between  him  and  the  Eoyal- 
ists.  Afterwards  he  received  his  reward  as  Secretary 
of  State  to  Charles  II.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
did  not  neglect  Nicholas  during  the  stirring  events  that 
were  taking  place,  but  kept  him  well  informed.  Moreover, 
the  parson  would  have  opportunities  of  meeting  Sir  John 
Grenville  and  hearing  from  his  lips  how  things  were  pro- 
gressing; so  that,  even  in  the  seclusion  of  Kilkhampton, 
he  kept  himself  informed.  As  the  day  approached  for  the 
restoration  of  the  King,  Nicholas  would  come  up  to  London 
from  his  retreat,  and  we  may  even  presume  that  he  formed 
one  of  the  throng  that  witnessed  the  landing  of  the  King  at 
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Dover,  and  beheld  the  touching  scene  when  the  two  "un- 
crowned kings  "  met ;  Monk,  falling  on  his  knees,  kissed  the 
monarch's  hand,  while  Charles  bade  him  rise,  and  then, 
overcome  with  emotion,  fell  weeping  on  the  General-s  neck 
and  called  him  "  Father."  In  the  brilliant  pageant,  indeed, 
Nicholas  may  have  taken  part,  and  would  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  to  all  that  followed  he  had  in 
a  small  measure  contributed. 

General  Monk,  in  the  scramble  for  rewards  and  places 
that  ensued,  was  at  first  reluctant  to  urge  his  own  claims, 
nor  did  he  press  those  of  his  brother;  but  Sir  John  Grenville 
had  no  such  compunctions,  and  suggested  to  the  King  how 
well  Nicholas  had  served  his  cause,  and,  the  subject  having 
been  broached,  the  General  had  no  objection  to  support  his 
brother's  claim  to  notice. 

The  reward  was  bestowed  right  speedily.  On  May  29th 
Charles  landed  at  Dover,  and  in  June  we  find  Nicholas 
Monk  was  appointed  Provost  of  Eton,  although  the 
formalities  connected  with  his  institution  were  not  com- 
pleted until  August  15th  following.  Meanwhile,  on  August 
1st  he  was  "  presented  by  Dr.  Eob.  Sanderson,  the  King's 
professor  of  divinity,  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  that 
faculty;  and  actually  created  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  in 
Convocation,  by  virtue  of  the  King's  Letters,  which  say, 
We  are  well  satisfied  of  the  full  Standing,  SuflBciency  and 
Merit  of  Nich.  Monk,  M.  of  A.,  as  duly  qualified  for  the 
Degree  of  D.  of  D.,  and  also  well  assured  of  his  particular 
and  eminent  Sufferings  for  ourself  and  the  Church  during 
the  late  Distractions."  ^  This  was  a  somewhat  high-handed 
measure,  but  it  secured  the  speedy  advancement  of  our 
hero. 

In  after-years  Dr.  Price  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Eestoration,  which  he  prefaced  with  a  dedicatory  epistle 
to  the  Earl  of  Bath,  none  other  than  our  friend  Sir  John 
Grenville,  upon  whom  the  title  had  been  bestowed  by  his 
grateful  Sovereign.  Dr.  Price  had  received  the  preferment 
he  had  desired,  but  he  was  not  content  therewith,  and 
thought  it  necessary  to  remind  the  Earl  of  his  deserving 
qualities,  urging  his  claim  to  further  reward.  He  writes 
thus  of  Nicholas  Monk  and  his  kindness : — 

"  Your  lordship  may  possibly  still  remember  that  upon  the  first 
introducing  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Monk  and  myself  into  the  King's 
Presence  you  were  pleased  to  assert  his  Zeal  and  Keadiness  to 

2  Rennet's  Register^  p.  217. 
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serve  his  Majesty,  and  in  what  Instances  he  had  done  it,  par- 
ticularly mentioning  his  Journey  to  Scotland,  and  his  Negociations 
with  his  Brother  there,  as  being  undertaken  upon  your  express 
Commands.  For  he  was  then  Parson  of  your  own  Parish  of 
Kilkhampton  in  Cornwall,  which  is  a  Living  of  about  300^  per 
ann.  and  this  you  freely  bestowed  on  him  without  any  other 
Symony  than  an  Obligation  from  him  to  serve  the  Publick,  when- 
ever you  had  Occasion  to  make  use  of  him,  you  having  even  then 
an  Eye  upon  his  Brother  in  Scotland,  whom  your  family  had 
obliged  likewise^  Now  Mr.  Monk,  at  his  first  Hour  of  coming 
to  Court,  was  so  just  to  me  as  to  inform  the  King  in  your 
Lordship's  Presence,  that  he  imparted  his  message,  and  com- 
municated the  Concerns  of  so  important  an  Affair  to  me,  his 
Brother's  Domestick  Chaplain  at  Dalkeith  and  that  he  found  I 
entertained  it  willingly  and  was  careful  and  faithful  in  it."  * 

So  it  would  appear  that  Nicholas  was  magnanimous 
enough  to  urge  his  friend's  claim,  though  it  obliged  him  to 
acknowledge  his  own  indiscretion  in  confiding  his  secret  to 
the  chaplain  before  laying  it  in  front  of  the  General. 

But  the  rewards  of  the  quiet,  unassuming  Nicholas  were 
not  yet  complete.  It  pleased  the  King  to  select  him  as  a 
suitable  person  to  rule  over  the  see  of  Hereford,  and  he  was 
duly  elected  Bishop  of  that  diocese  on  December  1st,  1660. 

It  must  have  been  a  gala  day  for  his  family  when  he  was 
consecrated,  with  three  other  bishops,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  wife  and  daughters  would  be  among  the  brilliant  throng 
assembled  within  that  grand  old  building  on  Epiphany — : 
which  was  also  a  Sunday — in  1660-61.  With  what  pride 
would  they  watch  him  as  he  assumed  the  episcopal  robes ! 
How  they  would  have  been  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  Consecration  Service,  held  with  every  adjunct  of 
splendour  in  the  rehabilitated  abbey!  They  would  have 
listened  with  due  respect  to  the  sermon  preached  by  the 
famous  Dr.  Eicbard  AUestre,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains.  They  would  have 
seen  the  procession,  led  by  the  singing-boys,  and  comprising 
many  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  as  they  swept  down  the 
centre  of  the  choir  and  out  under  the  old  screen,  and  they 
would  have  listened  in  awed  silence  as  the  jubilant  chanting 
voices  died  away  in  the  distance. 

The  memory  of  this  impressive  and  joyful  service  could 

^  He  probably  refers  to  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  influence  used  to  obtain 
George  Monk's  commission  as  ensign  in  his  own  regiment  in  1627,  at  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Isle  of  Rhe. 

*  Prick's  Life  of  Monk, 
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hardly  have  lost  its  freshness  before  they  were  called  upon 
to  witness  a  more  solemn,  but  none  the  less  grand  and 
impressive,  service  in  the  same  place ;  for  Nicholas  was  not 
long  spared  to  enjoy  his  newly-bestowed  honours.  Like 
another,  of  whom  Fuller  wrote,  "  He  was  scarce  warm  in  his 
church  before  cold  in  his  cofl&n."  It  is  asserted  that  he 
never  visited  his  diocese. 

On  December  17th,  1661,  he  lay  dying  in  his  lodgings 
in  Old  Palace  Yard,  then,  as  now,  doubtless  a  quiet  oasis 
in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  life  and  bustle.    The  day  previous 
he  had  made  his  last  will  and  testament,  setting  his  house  in 
order.     Therein  he  left  his  property  to  his  two  daughters, 
desiring  each  to  dispose  herself  in  marriage  "in  the  flfeare 
of  God,  and  to  take   the  Advice   and   approbacon   of  her 
mother  and  ffriendes  in  itt."     Nor  did  he  forget  the  poor 
of   his  beloved  Eton.     Having  finished  his  course,  having 
seen  the  restoration  of  his  King,  his  loyal  lips  were  ready  to 
repeat  the  Nunc  Dimittu,     On  Tuesday,  December  17th  he 
breathed  his  last.     His  body  was  conveyed  to  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  there  to  lie  in  state  for  three  days,  after  which, 
with  all  pomp  and  magnificence ;   it  was  borne  to  its  last 
resting-place  in   St.  Edmund's  Chapel.     The  Monks  were 
proud  of   their  royal   descent,  and  it  was  fitting  that  he 
should  be  buried  close  to  the  infant  children  of  his  royal 
kinsman,  Edward  III.     His  brother  followed  the  cofl&n  as 
chief  mourner,  and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been 
consecrated  at  the  same  time  as  Nicholas  Monk,  preached 
the    funeral    sermon.     Evelyn,   who   was   present   on   this 
occasion,  notes  in  his  Diary ^  "It  was  a  decent  solemnity. 
There  was  a  silver  mitre,  with  episcopal  robes,  borne  by 
the  herald  before  the  hearse,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Duke,  his  brother,  and  all  the  Bishops,  with  divers  noble- 
men.*'^    So  let  us  leave  him  in  this  quiet  corner  of  the 
old  abbey,  where  for  sixty  years  his  burial-place  was  un- 
marked by  any  monument. 

As  for  his  family,  his  wife's  name  comes  only  once  more 
to  our  notice,  when  she  sought  to  establish  her  claim  to 
certain  properties  in  Herefordshire ;  except  for  this  petition 
in  1662,  we  can  learn  nothing  further  than  that  she  died 
in  1666.  Their  daughter  Mary  married  Arthur  Fairwell, 
nephew  of  Sir  George  Fairwell,  of  Bishops  Hull,  near 
Taunton,  and  had  one  son,  Arthur.  Elizabeth,  her  sister, 
married  Curwen   Eawlinson,  of   Cartmell,  Lancashire,  and 

«  Evelyn's  mary  (ed.  1854),  i.  359. 
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had  two  sons,  Monk  and  Christopher.  The  latter,  bom  at 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle's  residence  at  Newhall,  Essex,  in 
1677,  had  as  his  sponsors  the  second  duke  and  duchess.  He 
became  well  known  ^s  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  and  in  1723 
he  erected  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the 
memory  of  his  grandfather,  Nicholas  Monk,  whereon  he 
is  described  as  the  "most  beloved  brother"  of  the  most 
noble  Duke  of  Albemarle,  whom  he  aided  in  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  and  of  the  English  Church.  This  belated 
memorial  records  the  virtues  and  works  of  loyal  Dr. 
Nicholas  Monk,  the  preaching  minister,  the  king's  messen- 
ger, and  the  honest  clergyman. 


TWELVE  MONTHS*  NOTES  ON  BIRDS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  HAMS  DISTRICT  (August,  1898-1899). 

BT   B.    A.    SAVAGB   ELLIOT,    M.R.C.B., 
Mtmber  British  Ornithologists  Union, 

(Read  at  Great  Torrington,  August,  1800.) 


Towards  the  end  of  last  August  I  received  from  Saleombe  a 
Crossbill,  which  was  picked  up  dead,  having  flown  against 
some  wire  netting.  On  inquiry  I  found  a  considerable  flock 
frequenting  the  gardens  and  fir  plantations  around  the  town, 
and  I  found  evidence  of  the  birds'  work  on  the  fir  cones 
strewing  the  groimd  in  many  places,  and  also  on  the  early 
apples  in  the  gardens.  This  flock  remained  in  the  ne^h- 
bourhood  till  the  beginning  of  October,  and  during  the  same 
time  flocks  were  observed  at  Modbury,  Barnstaple  (in  the 
cherry  orchards),  at  Honiton,  and  in  many  other  places  in 
the  southern  counties,  so  the  irruption  was  very  large  and 
extensive.  These  birds  are  the  nomads  of  avian  life, 
wandering,  as  their  food-supplies  fail,  to  pastures  new, 
whether  they  be  in  the  dense  forests  of  Scandinavia  or  the 
olive  groves  of  sunny  Spain ;  local  forms,  not  entitled  even 
to  sub-specific  rank,  occur  all  over  the  world,  except 
Australasia,  with  similar  nomadic  habits.  After  losing 
sight  of  the  Saleombe  flock  for  some  weeks,  they  were 
discovered  early  in  December  working  the  apples  in  an 
orchard  at  Beeson,  a  village  near  the  Start,  and  making 
such  havoc  that  many  were  shot  in  the  hope  of  driving  the 
rest  away.  Unfortunately  large  duck-shot  was  used,  so  the 
birds  were  cut  to  ribbons,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
save  any.  However,  I  was  able  to  examine  the  crops,  which 
all  contained  apple-pips,  with  the  brown  outer  husk  carefully 
rejected ;  and  as  in  the  last  specimen  I  examined  the  mouth, 
whole  oesophageal  tract,  and  crop  were  stufifed  full  of  pips, 
either  whole  or  in  halves,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  count 
them.  There  were  seventy-two  whole  pips.  Assuming  that 
an  apple  has  its  average  quota  of  five  pips,  the  amount  of 
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damage  done  by  the  vast  flocks  recorded  as  visiting  England 
in  the  years  1251  and  1593  may  be  well  imagined.  You 
are  all  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  beautiiful  German 
legend  which  accounts  for  the  name  crossbill,  derived  from 
the  curious  formation  of  its  beak,  and  for  its  crimson-tinted 
breast,  which  has  been  rendered  into  verse  by  Longfellow, 
of  which  the  following  are  some  lines : — 

'*  At  the  ruthless  nail  of  iron, 
A  little  bird  is  striving  there. 

«  •  •  • 

And  that  bird  is  called  the  crossbill, 
Covered  all  with  blood  so  clear. " 

Towards  the  end  of  September  two  White  Storks  fre- 
quented the  estuary,  and  one  was  shot  in  Aveton  Gilford 
marshes  on  September  28th.  It  proved  to  be  an  adult 
male. 

On  account  of  the  openness  of  the  weather  during  the 
past  winter  no  wild  fowl  of  note  were  observed,  but  large 
numbers  of  Common  Wigeon  were  shot,  principally  at  night, 
on  the  estuary.  One  subject  of  interest  occurred  during  the 
winter,  and  that  was  a  large  flock  of  Fieldfares  that  fre- 
quented the  hills  above  Sorley.  I  never  knew  this  species 
to  occur  in  the  South  Hams  except  in' severe  weather;  yet 
these  birds  came  to  us  in  an  exceptionally  mild  winter,  and 
remained  till  April  10th,  when  I  saw  the  last  of  them.  At 
all  times  they  were  very  shy,  and  latterly  became  quite 
unapproachable.  They  had  assumed  their  beautiful  nuptial 
dress  ere  they  departed  for  their  Scandinavian  breeding 
quarters. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  Wheatear  heralded  the  advent 
of  the  spring  migration,  three  or  four  being  noticed  on  the 
rabbit  warren  at  Thurlestone  as  early  as  March  13th.  On 
April  12th  I  met  with  an  immense  flock  of  Golden  Plover 
in  full  summer  plumage  at  Huish  Ley.  By  the  aid  of 
binoculars  it  was  interesting  to  watch  the  male  birds 
sparring  one  with  the  other,  and  running  round  in  a  circle 
birds  presumably  of  the  opposite  sex.  These  birds  left  on 
the  14th  for  their  breeding  quarters.  On  the  15th  an  adult 
male  Night  Heron  was  brought  me,  which  had  been  shot  on 
the  estuary.  As  is  the  case  with  all  rare  and  strange  birds, 
the  usual  question  was  asked  me:  "Please,  what  is  it?" — show- 
ing how  curiosity  prompts  the  fatal  shot.  The  story  of  the 
attempts  of  the  night  heron  to  become  acclimatised  in 
Devon  is  indeed  a  sad  one. 
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Early  in  the  month,  whilst  perambulating  the  moor,  I 
found,  some  distance  away  out,  in  the  heart  of  the  moor, 

**  Where  the  fox  loves  to  kennel,  the  buzzard  to  soar 
All  boundless  and  free,  o'er  the  rugged  Dartmoor," 

three  Common  Buzzards'  nests,  built,  as  is  always  the  ease, 
in  a  most  substantial  manner,  but  placed  in  these  in-* 
stances  in  low  thorn  bushes  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  not  a  hundred  yards  apart  from  each  other. 
One  was  a  very  ancient  structure,  another  was  of  more 
recent  date,  whilst  the  third  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  this 
year's  building,  but  it  contained  no  eggs. 

I  am  glad  to  report  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Gold- 
finches in  our  district ;  I  have  noticed  a  good  number  myself, 
and  have  had  several  reports  of  small  flocks  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

On  May  18th  a  Hoopoe  was  caught  in  a  trap  set  for 
hawks  at  HalwelL  The  Hoopoe  is  a  most  luckless  bird 
and  is  always  getting  into  trouble,  either  being  shot  because 
it  is  thought  to  have  escaped  from  some  aviary,  or  else 
putting  its  foot  into  it  in  some  other  way.  These  birds 
occur  with  some  regularity  every  spring  in  our  district. 
Last  year  three  were  seen  together  near  Batson,  and  one 
has  frequented  a  rectory  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  three 
seasons  in  succession,  but  has  unfortunately  found  no  mate 
wherewith  to  pair  and  nest. 

During  this  month  (June)  and  up  to  the  end  of  it,  three 
Scaup  Duck,  two  males  and  a  female,  frequented  the  estuary, 
a  very  late  date  for  these  birds  to  be  so  far  south. 

Of  course  many  of  you  must  .have  seen  the  correspond- 
ence in  the  Western  Morning  News  about  the  Nightingales 
in  Devonshire.  It  is  wise  to  receive  statements  of  this 
bird's  occurrence  in  the  county  with  caution,  as  the  bird 
has  not,  for  reasons  still  unknown,  spread  its  range  to  the 
south-west  peninsula — that  is,  not  in  numbers  like  one  is 
accustomed  to  in  the  home  counties.  However,  I  convinced 
myself,  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  spot,  that  the  bird  heard 
and  seen  at  Bovey  Tracey  was  a  Nightingale.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  the  foliage  of  the  elm  trees  in  which  the  bird 
was  singing  was  so  thick  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  songster,  but  can  the  practised  ear  ever 
mistake  the  water-bubble  note  of  the  Nightingale?  And  now 
(June  24th),  in  further  confirmation,  I  hear  from  the  ob- 
servers at  Bovey  that  the  nest  was  found  containing  young, 
and  that  they  left  the  nest  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  were  seen 
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being  fed  by  the  parent  birds.  The  nest,  being  of  no  further 
use  to  the  birds,  was  sent  to  me,  and  I  in  turn  submitted  it 
to  the  authorities  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  who  write  corroborating  the  identity  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  It  is  curious  what  mistakes  people 
Iriake  about  this  bird.  Some  imagine  because  they  hear  a 
bird  singing  after  dark  that  it  must  be  a  Nightingale ;  but 
many  species  of  warblers  during  the  breeding  season  sing 
at  night.  A  young  clergyman  once  reported  a  number  of 
Nightingales  singing  at  Torcross;  they  turned  out  to  be 
Eeed  Warblers,  and  these  birds  go  by  the  name  of  Torcross 
Nightingales  to  this  day.  Again,  at  Woolacombe  last  year 
a  spot  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  a  gully  close  to  the  new 
hotel,  with  no  tre^  within  miles,  where  a  Nightingale  was 
stated  to  have  sung  nightly  the  previous  year.  No  one  who 
knows  the  habits  of  the  bird  could  think  of  its  frequenting 
such  a  spot;  doubtless  it  was  a  Sedge  Warbler. 

The  spring  migration  proved  somewhat  disappointing,  as 
no  Waders  visited  the  estuary  except  a  large  flock  of  Dunlin  j 
very  few  Yellow  Wagtails  were  seen,  and  no  Whinchats. 
'  Towards  the  end  of  May  two  Sheldrakes  occurred  at 
Bantham;  though  male  and  female  they  were  not  quite 
fully  adult,  and  I  do  not  think  breeding  birds.  I  hear 
on  reliable  authority  that  there  is  a  large  increase  of  this 
species  at  Briauhton  Burrows  this  summer,  which  is  a 
iuattei^  for  congratulation,  for,  although  worthless  for  the 
table,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  British  ducks. 

It  was  of  general  remark  that  the  Cuckoo  was  more 
numerous  than  usual  this  season,  hfe  familiar  note  being 
heard  almost  incessantly  through  the  day  and  far  into 
the  night;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  his  note  has  not 
cracked  this  month,  and  is  still  heard  up  to  the  time  of 
writing  (June  25th). 

As  regards  birds .  in  their  breeding  haunts,  only  two  or 
three  instances  call  for  remark.  In  one  stretch  of  furze 
I  found  three  Linnets'  nests>  all  containing  perfectly  white 
eggs,  except  one  egg  which  was  slightly  spotted  with  brown ; 
this  is,  I  believe,  a  unique  experience,  and  can  only  be 
accounted  for,  I  think,  by  the  assumption  of  a  local  race 
laying  an  aberrant  type  of  egg. 

The  eggs  laid  by  Marsh  Hens  of  Slapton  Ley  will  be  found 
larger,  paler  in  ground  colour,  and  with  spots  smaller  in  size, 
more  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface,  and  darker 
in  colour  than  in  the  usual  type,  thus  assimilating  the  Coot's 
egg.     Such  cases  of  mimicry  are  not  unusual  in  bird  life, 
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where  a  species  of  feeble  protective  habits  assimilates  itself 
to  a  species  of  somewhat  similar  habits,  but  with  a  stronger 
protective  influence. 

The  Eeed  Warblers,  after  being  very  scarce  the  past  two 
years  both  on  Slapton  and  Thurlestone  Leys,  have  returned 
in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  and  their  nests  contained  the 
full  complement  of  egg?  by  the  end  of  May. 

A  keeper  drew  my  attention  to  a  curious  instance  of  a 
Sparrow  Hawk's  nesting.  As  is  well  known,  not  only 
sparrow  hawks,  but  other  birds  of  prey  as  well  as  other 
species,  repair  to  the  same  site  year  after  year  for  nesting. 
This  knowledge  is  valuable  to  the  keepers,  who  look  up 
these  haunts  and  try  to  shoot  the  old  birds  before  they 
hatch  out  their  eggs.  On  this  occasion  he  shot  the  female 
as  she  came  off  the  nest,  and  this  satisfied  him,  but  on  visit- 
ing the  spot  later  he  was  surprised  at  another  female  flying 
off;  on  climbing  to  the  nest  he  found  that  the  male  must 
have  found  another  mate,  as  they  had  built  a  second  nest 
over  and  into  the  old  one,  which  contained  four  eggs,  whilst 
the  freshly-built  nest  contained  five.  This  shows  the  in- 
herent proclivity  of  this  species  to  build  on  old  remains  of  a 
nest,  also  a  sad  lack  of  discretion,  unless  we  assume  an  over- 
powering attachment  to  a  long-used  nesting  site. 

In  a  paper  recording  the  century's  work  in  Ornithology 
in  the  Kingsbridge  district,  and  contributed  two  years  since, 
I  regretted  the  fact  that  the  last  restipg-place  of  the  Father 
of  British  Ornithology,  Colonel  Montagu,  who  lived  and  died 
here  in  1815,  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Kingsbridge  Church  is  now  being  restored  and  reseated, 
and  the  workmen,  by  the  merest  chance,  on  removing  the 
soil  over  a  vault  in  the  south  aisle,  close  to  the  altar,  came 
across  a  breastplate  with  the  following  inscription : — 

**  George  Montagu,  Esq., 

Bom  the  8th  of  June,  1755, 

Died  June  the  20th,  1815. 

Aged  62." 

Thus  all  doubts  as  to  where  the  mortal  remains  of  this 
distinguished  naturalist  lie  are  set  at  rest.  The  fact  of  the 
plate  not  being  in  the  vault  gives  point  to  the  ugly  stories 
afloat  as  to  the  despoiling  of  the  coffins  of  their  leaden  shells 
when  the  church  was  restored  forty  years  ago. 

A  discrepancy  will  be  noticed  between  the  dates  and  age 
stated,  which  is  probably  the  fault  of  the  undertaker.  The 
Colonel  was  in  his  sixty-first  year  when  he  died. 
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Rbfrbencvs.— B.M.,  British  Mnseam  Library;  Bod.,  The  Bodleian  Library;  Dr.  W.'s 
Lib.,  Dr.  D.  Williams's  Library;  J.I.D.,  The  Library  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Ingle  Dredge; 
[pp.  iT.]  so  inclosed  denotes  that  those  pages  are  unnumbered ;[....]  so  inclosed  and 
initialed  F.B.T.  denotes  additions  by  Frances  B.  Troup. 

The  title  of  any  book  not  yet  actually  examined  is  given  within  square-headed  brackets 
(....],  with  the  authority.  

The  late  Eev.  J.  Ingle  Dredge  left  a  number  of  Sheaves  of 
Devon  Bibliography  in  an  incomplete  condition.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  Dymond,  of  Bideford,  placed  some 
of  these  in  my  hands  with  the  request  that  I  would  prepare 
them  so  that  they  could  be  read  at  this  meeting  of  our 
Association. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  comply  with 
her  request,  as  I  feel  that  in  so  doing  I  am,  in  some  measure, 
showing  my  gratitude  for  the  many  kindnesses  shown  to 
me  by  our  late  esteemed  member.  With  all  his  own  work — 
and  whoever  has  seen  his  exquisite  manuscripts  can  ap- 
preciate the  labour  and  pains  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the 
vast  amount  of  time  consumed  in  attaining  that  marvellous 
accuracy  of  statement — he  yet  found  time  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  other  students  of  kindred  subjects.  To  me  he  was 
especially  generous  of  his  assistance,  and  I  feel  that  I  owed 
him  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  If  I  have  succeeded  in 
preparing  and  adding  to  his  MSS.  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
it  will  be  a  small  return  for  what  he  did  for  me. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  much  assistance  rendered  by 
Dr.  Brushfield,  Canon  Edmonds,  and  Messrs.  J.  Brooking 
Bowe  and  Edward  Windeatt.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable 
to  say  to  whom  else  Mr.  Dredge  was  indebted  in  this 
respect,  but  I  trust  anyone  who  had  furnished  him 
with  information  will  accept  the  thanks  he  would  have 
bestowed.  Frances  B.  Troup. 

Y  2 
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Sire  ^txtlr  ^lreaf« 

[Baker  (Thomas). 

Probably  son  of  John  Baker  of  Exeter,  merchant.^  In- 
stituted to  St.  Mary  Major's,  Exeter,  17  December,  1622, 
and  to  Whitstone  28  May,  1625,  which  he  held  in  com- 
mendam  with  the  former  living.  Collated  to  the  Prebend 
of  Carswell,  6  October,  1624.  In  1648  John  Bartlett  was 
intruded  into  the  Eectory  of  St.  Mary  Major,  and  Baker 
appears  to  have  retired  to  London.  In  1650  he  describes 
himself  as  "late  Rector"  St.  Mary  the  More,  Exeter,  but 
in  1657  he  omits  the  word  **late."  According  to  Dr.  Oliver, 
John  Snell  succeeded  to  the  Prebend  of  Carswell,  10  Janu- 
ary, 1660-1,  on  the  death  of  Baker. 

Cf.   Oliver's    Eccles.  Antiq.    ii.   30,    and    Hist,    Extm.    204;    Walker's 
Sufferings^  ii.  192. 

1.  The  spirituall  nursery  deciphered  in  a  Sermon,  preached 
at  Mercers  Chapell,  in  London,  Feb.  9,  1650.  By  Thomas 
Baker,  late  Hector  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  the  More,  in 
Exon.     Heb.  5.  12.  .  •  • 

London,  Printed  for  John  Crooke,  and  John  Baker,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  the  Ship  in  St.  Pauls  Church-yard.     1651. 

4to.     Title,  1  leaf;   To  the  Beader,  2  leaves;    Sermon  on 
1  Pet.  ii.  2,  pp.  21.     [Bod.] 

2.  The  Unspotted  high- court  of  justice  Erected,  and 
Discovered,  in  Three  Sermons,  preached  in  London,  and 
other  Places.  By  Thomas  Baker,  Eector  of  St.  Mary  the 
More,  in  Exon.      Jam.  5.  9.  .  .  .  Ambros.  1.  5.  d.  Fid.  c. 

o.    •    •    • 

Printed  for  the  Author  1657. 

12mo.      Title,   1  leaf;   The  Epistle  [dedicatory],  2  leaves; 
The  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  2  leaves;  Sermons,  pp.  145. 

[Bod.] 

BOGAN   (ZACHARY). 

The  son  of  William  Bogan,  he  was  born  at  Gatcombe, 
Little  Hempston,  near  Totnes,  Devon,  c,  1627.  Entered 
St.  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  as  a  commoner  in  Mich,  term, 
1640,  aged  13.    Admitted  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 

^  The  will  of  John  Baker  of  Eyeter,  merchant,  dated  29  February,  1643, 
was  proved  by  Thomas  Bakery  clerk,  and  Anne  Tucker,  his  children.  There 
was  also  a  Thomas  Baker,  clerk,  of  an  earlier  generation,  whose  children  were 
baptised  at  St.  Mary  Major  in  1678.— F. B.T.J 
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26  Nov.  1641.  B.A.  21  Oct.  1646.  Fellow,  1647.2  M.A. 
19  Nov.  1650.  Died  1  Sept.  1659,  and  was  buried  about 
the  middle  of  the  north  cloister  of  his  College,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chapel.  Wood  says,  **  At  that  time  and  before, 
the  nation  being  very  unsettled,  and  the  universities  ex- 
pecting nothing  but  ruin  and  dissolution,  it  pleased  Mr. 
Bogan  to  give  by  his  will  to  the  city  of  Oxon,  500/.  whereas 
had  the  nation  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  given  that 
money  to  his  college.  His  picture  drawn  to  the  life  hangs 
in  the  council  chamber  joining  to  the  guild-hall  of  the  city 
of  Oxon."  . 

^  Cf,  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon,  iij.  475,  and  Fasti,  ij.  90,  162;  Kennofs  (13  p.) 
•Begristevt  217,  48  ;  Burrows's  (Montagu)  Register  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Oxford 
Univ.  494  ;  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  ii  112. 

1.  Archseologise  Atticae  Libri  Septem.,  Seven  Books  of  the 
Attick  Antiquites,  containing,  the  description  of  the  Citties 
glory,  government,  division  of  the  People,  and  Townes  Within 
the  Athenian  Territories,  their  Religion,  Superstition,  Sacri- 
fices, account  of  the  Yeare,  a  full  relation  of  their  Judica- 
tories, as  also  of  their  Customes  in  Marriages,  Burialls, 
Feastings,  Divinations,  &c.  By-  Francis  Rous  SchoUer  of 
Merton  CoUedge  in  Oxon.  The  Third  Edition.  Much  en- 
larged.   [Quotations  in  Greek  and  English.] 

Oxford,  Printed  by  Leonard  Lichfield,  for  Edward 
Forrest  junior,    1649. 

4 to.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent, 
Knight,  Warden  of  Merton  Colledge  in  Oxford,  2  leaves ; 
To  the  Reader,  1  l«af ;-  Text  pp.  1-374,  and  a  final  leaf 
unpaged;  or,  A  to  Z  in  fours;  Aa  to  Zz  in  fours; 
Aaa  in  four.     [Bod. ;  B.M.] 

The  first  edition,  4to,  1637,  had  three  books  only.  So  also 
the  second  edition,  Ato.  1645.  This  the  third  edition 
has  seven  books,  and  the  title-page  of  the  fifth  edition, 
1658, states  that  the  four  last  books  were  "by  Zachary 
Bogan,  scholar  of  C.C.C.  Oxon.*' 

2.  A  View  of  the  Threats  and  Pvnishments  Recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  Alphabetically  composed.  With  some  briefe 
Observations  upon  severall  Texts.  By  Zachary  Bogan  of 
C.C.C.  Oxon.  Num.  32,  23.  Be  sure  your  sinne  will  find 
you  out. 

OXFORD,  Prmted  by  H.  Hall  for  R  Davis.     1653. 

P  He  was  deprived  of  Uis  Fellowship  with  other  Loyalists  of  this  House, 
but  being  in  a  consumptive'  condition,  and  his  death  daily  expected,  the 
Visitors  restored  him  3  October,  1649.— F.B.T.] 
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8vo.  Title,  1  leaf ;  Epistle  Dedicatory  "  To  my  honovred 
Father  Mr.  William  Bogan,"  dated  "C.C.C.  Jun.  29, 
1652,"  3  leaves;  To  the  Reader,  4  leaves;  The  Table, 
3  leaves;  pp.  641.     [J.I.D. ;  B.M.] 

3.  Meditations  of  the  Mirth  of  a  Christian  Life.  And 
the  Vaine  Mirth  of  a  Wicked  Life,  with  the  Sorrowes  of  it. 
By  Zach:  Bogan  of  C.C.C.  Oxon.     Psalm.  32.  11.  .  .  . 

OXFORD,  Printed  by  H.  Hall  for  R.  Davis.     1653. 

8vo.  Title,  1  leaf;  "To  my  honoured  Mother  Mris  loane 
Bogan,"  dated  "C.C.C.  June  3.  1653,"  1  leaf;  pp.  360; 
[misprinted  560] ;  "A  Catalogue  of  Books  Printed  for. . . 
Richard  Davis  at  his  shop  neare  Oriell  Colledge  in 
Oxford,"  1  leaf.     [J.I.D. ;  B.M.] 

4.  Homerus  'E/8paifo)i/ :  sive,  Comparatio  Homeri  cum 
Scriptoribus  Sacris  quoad  normam  loquendi.  Subnectitur 
Hesiodus  O/mripi^aov.  Autore  Zach.  Bogan.  fe  Coll.  O.C.  Oxon. 
[Quot.  from  Propert.  2  lines.] 

Oxonise,  Excudebat  H.  Hall,  Impensis  T.  Robinson, 
M.DC.LVIII. 

8vo.  Title,  1  leaf ;  Epistola  ad  Lectorem,  signed  "  Zach 
Bogan,"  and  dated  **Dabam  ruri  apud  Patrem  meum 
Devoniensem,  xi,  Cal.  Octob.  1657,"  5  leaves;  Index 
Scripturarum  .  .  .  explicantur,  vel  illustrantur,  10 
leaves ;  pp.  439 ;  Index  Hebraicus,  1  leaf ;  Index 
GrsBcvs,  5  leaves ;  Index  Latinus,  6  leaves.  [Dr.  W.*s 
Lib. ;  B.M.] 

5.  A  Help  to  Prayer,  both  Extempore  and  by  a  Set 
Forme:  As  also  to  Meditation.  Being  Scriptures  con- 
taining expressions,  and  matter  of  Thanksgiving,  Confession, 
and  Request,  Together  with  a  very  considerable  Preface 
concerning  Praying  extempore,  and  by  a  set  forme.  Designed 
for  the  publique  ere  his  death  by  Mr.  Zachary  Bogan  late 
fellow  of  C.C.C.  in  Oxford.     [Quotation.] 

Oxford,  Printed  by  W.R,  for  Thomas  Robinson.     1660. 

12mo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication  to  William  Bogan,  Esq., 
by  Dan.  Agas,  fellow  of  C.C.C,  8  pp. ;  The  Epistle 
to  the  Reader,  14  pp. ;  The  Preface,  36  pp. ;  Text,  pp. 
1-337 ;  A  table  of  the  heads,  8  pp. ;  Errata,  1  leaf;  or, 
A  and  B  in  twelves,  C  in  six,  A  (corrected  by  pen  to  D) 
and  E  to  R  in  twelves,  S  in  six.     [Bod. ;  B.M.] 
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[GosTWYKE  (Roger),  M.A. 

Roger  Gostwyke,  M.A.,  of  King  s  College,  Cambridge,  was 
incorporated  at  Oxford  12  July,  1597.  He  was  descended 
from  the  Gostwykes  of  Willington,  in  Bedfordshire.  After- 
wards B.D.,  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Martin  Heton,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
iind  instituted  to  Sampford  Courtenay  in  1601,  on  presenta- 
tion of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He  died  in  1645,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Sampford  Courtenay  Church.^ 

or.  Wood's  FaUi,  i.  276. 

1.  [A  Treatise  of  Amandus  Polanus,  concerning  Gods 
Eternal  Predestination.  Wherein  both  this  excellent  doc- 
trine is  briefly  and  syncerely  deliuered,  and  many  hard 
places  of  Scripture  are  opened  and  maintained  against  the 
corrupt  expositions  of  Bellarmine  and  other  adversaries.  [A 
shield  with  S.P.Q.R.  on  a  fesse,  over  which  is  a  ducal  coronet ; 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  supporters.] 

Printed  by  John  Legate,  Printer  to  the  Universitie  of 
Cambridge.     1599. 

8vo,  Dedicated  to  .  .  .  Sir  Edward  Ratcliffe,  Knight; 
high  SheriflF  ...  in  Bedfordshire,  and  the  vertuous 
and  good  Ladie  his  wife.  .  .  .  Camb.  this  24  of  Ian. 
1598.  .  .  .  Roger  Gostwyke,  (the  translator  from  the 
Latin)  .  .  .  The  author's  epistle.  To  .  .  .  L.  Andrew 
Naru'ssevike  .  .  .  From  Basil,  Feb.  3.  1598.  .  .  . 
Amandus  Polanus  of  PalensdorL  Besides  pp.  1-260. 
(Herbert's  Ames,  iij.  1428.)]     [B.M.] 

2.  Deo  &  Ecclesise  D.D,  The  Anatomic  of  Ananias :  Or, 
Gods  Censure  against  Sacriledge.  With  a  Breife  Scholie 
vpon  Psalm.  83.  concerning  the  same  subject.  By  Roger 
Gostwyke  Batchelour  of  Diuinitie,  and  Minister  of  Samp- 
ford Courtnie  in  the  Countie  of  Devonsh.  [Quotation  from 
Jewel's  Apology :  and  Ornament.] 

'  I  am  informed  by  the  present  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Little,  M.A.,  that 
the  following  lines  are  inscribed  on  his  tombstone  : — 

**  You  that  seeke  Wonders 
Lo  a  wonder  heere 
i  that  W81S  soild  by  sin 
By  Christ  am  cleere 
My  sin  is  his 
His  righteousness  is  mine 
He  tooke  my  shame 
That  I  by  him  might  shine." 

His  will  was  proved  in  the  Principal  Registry,  Exeter,  in  1646. — F.B.T.] 
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Printed  by  Cantrell  Legge,  Printer  to  the  Uniuersitie  of 
Cambridge.     1616. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf  j  Dedication  to  George,  Archbp.  of  Canter- 
bury, 1  leaf;  Ad  Lectorein,  Ad  Authorem,  (Latin 
verses)  by  G.J.,  M.C.,  M.G.,  and  LA.,  1  leaf;  The 
method  and  disposition,  1  leaf,  verso  blank ;  Anatomie, 
pp.  1-183.     [Bod. ;  B.M.] 

3.  [The  Truth  of  Tithes  discovered,  or  the  Churches  Eight 
maintained  and  defended,  &c.  Lond,  1618.  (Wood's  Fasti^ 
i.  276.)] 

Hole  (William),  B.D. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Eev,  Joshua  Hole,  Vicar  of  South- 
molton  (1695-1746),  and  was  born  there  1  Dec.  1709;  Matri- 
culated at  Oxford  University  from  Exeter  College,  18  May, 
1727,  aged  17 ;  chosen  to  a  Devon  Fellowship  in  his  College 
30  June,  1729,  which  he  resigned  2  Aug.  1745 ;  B.A.  6  July, 
1732,  M.A.  26  June,  1733,  B.D.  20  April,  1744;  elected 
curate  of  Merton  28  Oct.  1733,  and  again  4  Sept.  1740,  for 
a  year  in  each  case ;  admitted  a  Prebendary  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  18  July,  1744,  and  collated  Archdeacon  of  Barn- 
staple 16  March,  1744-5 ;  Vicar '  of  Bishop's  Nympton, 
Devon,  10  Dec.  1765-1782;  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Menheniot  the  3rd  and  instituted  the  11th  Jan.  1782.  He 
died  16  Oct.  1791,  aged  83. 

[He  married  at  Romansleigh,  JVIrs.  Thomasine  Evans,  of 
Southmolton,  on  21  June,  1745.— F.B.T.] 

Cf.  Boase  (Rev.  C.  W.),  Reg.  of  Reetws^  Fellows^  <fcc.,  of  Exeter  Coll.  1894, 
p.  137  ;  Oliver's  Eccl.  Antiq.  iij.  88  ;  Hardy's  Le  Neve,  i.  429,  408  ;  Oent.'s 
Mag.  for  Marcli,  1807  ;  and  Moore's  Devon,  ^.  834.;  Devon.  Assoc.  Trans. 
XX.  404. 

1.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish-Church  of  Werringr 
ton,  Devon,  at  the  Consecration  of  that  Church,  on  Wednes- 
day, Septemb.  7,  1743.  By  William  Hole,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College  in  Oxford,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  Published  by  Order  of  his  Lordship,  and  at  the 
Desire  of  some  Gentlemen  who  were  Present. 

OXFORD,  Printed  at  the  Theatre  for  James  Fletcher  in 
the  Turl,  and  are  to  be  Sold  by  S.  Birt  and  J,  Rivirigton 
Booksellers  in  London,  and  E.  Sco^^e  at  Exeter,     1743. 

8vo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication  "To  .  .  .  Nicolas  [Clagett] 
.  .  .  Bp.  of  Exeter  and  to  the  Honourable  Sir  William 
Morice  Bart,  (at  whose  Expence  the  Church  of  Werring- 
ton  was  erected),"  1  leaf;  Text,  Haggai  i.  8,  pp.  42; 
Books  Printed  for  J.  Fletcher;  1  leaf.     [J.I.D. ;  B.M.] 
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[2.  The  Ornaments  of  Churches  Considered,  With  a 
particular  View  to  the  late  Decoration  of  his  Parish 
Church  of  St  Margaret  Westminster — to  which  is  sub- 
joined An  Appendix  containing  The  History  of  the  said 
Church ;  An  Account  of  the  Altar  Piece,  and  Stained  Glass 
Window  erected  over  it ;  A  State  of  the  Prosecution  it  has 
occasioned ;  And  Other  Papers, 

«« •  •  •  Love  the  high  embowed  Roof, 
With  antic  Pillars,  massy  Proof ; 
And  storied  Windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  Light." 

Milton's  II  Penseroso. 

Oxford,  Printed  by  W.  Jackson :  And  Sold  by  R  and  J. 
Dodsley,  in  Fall  Mall;  J.  Walter,  Charing  Cross;  J.  Fox^ 
in  Westminster  Hall^  London;  and  by  the  Booksellers  in 
Oxf(yrd,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin.     MDCCLXL 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf ;  Frontispiece,  Outline  of  Window ; 
Contents,  3  leaves  with  Errata;  Epistle  Dedicatory 
"To  the  Right  Honourable  Arthur  Onslow,  Esq., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  One  of  His 
Majesty's  Most  Hon.  Privy  Council,*'  signed,  "The 
Editor,"  2  leaves;  Preface,  5  leaves;  Introduction,  11 
leaves ;  .  The  Ornaments  of  Churches  Considered, 
.37-143;  Appendix  1-38.  Portrait  of  The  Right 
Hon^  Arthur  Onslow  Esq""  &peal(er  in  his  i&eftt  in 
St,  Margarets  Church  Westminster,  the  Paroti)tal 
d)ttrti)  of  the  Commonc;  of  Great  Britain,  1760. 
Postscript  to  The  Ornaments  of  Churches  Considered, 
1-8 ;  or,  A-T  in  four,  A-E  in  fours.  [Dr.  Brush- 
field  ;  B.M,] 

c  ■      ■  ■         • 

This  book  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Dr.  Wilson. the  incumbents 
Dr.  Oliver  {Eccles,  Antiq.  Devon,  iii.  88,  note)  writes:  **The  Ornaments  of 
Churches  Considered,  published  in  quarto,  London,  1764.  The  editor  of  the 
work,  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  added  an  introduction,  and  the  seventh 
^  last  section.  This  is  proved  to  demonstration  by  my  late  ingenious  and 
ever-to-be-lamented  friend,  John  Jones  of  Franklyn,  Esq.,  in  the  Qent.*8 
Mag.  for  March,  .1817."  Cf.  Notes  and  Queries,  5th  Series,  iz.  386. 
Chalmers^  i>tc<.  jciiil   182.— F.B.T.] 

,      Hole  (Eichaed),  B.C.L. 

He  was  born  in  Eiceter  in  1746,  and  was  the  son  of 
the  Ven^^®  Archdeacon  William  Hole.  Educated  in  the 
Grammar  School  of  his  native  city,  he  matriculated  at 
Oxford  from  Exeter  College,  23  March,  1764,  aged  17; 
P.C.L.  3. May,  1771;  married  Miss  Wilhelmina  Katencamp, 
daughter  of  an  Exeter  merchant,  in  1776 ;  presented  to  th© 
Vicarage  .of   Buckerell  20   May,    1777;   collated   to   the^ 
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Eectory  of  Faringdon  29  June,  1792 ;  afterwards  he  resigned 
Buckerell  and  was  instituted  to  the  Eectory  of  Inwardleigh 
23  January,  1800.  Died  at  Exmouth  28  May,  1803,  aged 
56,  and  was  buried  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  where  a  tablet  to 
his  memory  is  placed. 

Of,  Boaae  (Rev.  C.  W.)  Rtg,  Coll,  Exonienns^  para  ii.  p.  161 ;  Oliver's 
Eccl  Antiq,  i^'.  88  ;  Oent,*8  Mag,  1808,  i.  599-GOO  ;  Dr.  Parr's  Slvg^  Skekh; 
Nichors  Literary  Anecdotes^  viiL  92. 

1.  Fingal,  a  Poem  in  six  books,  by  Ossian;  translated 
from  the  Original  Galic  by  Mr.  Macpherson ;  and  rendered 
into  Verse  from  that  Translation. 

OXFORD :  Printed  for  J.  and  J.  Fletcher,  in  the  Turle  ; 
T.  Payne,  at  the  Mews- Gate;  and  J.  and  F.  EivmOTON,  in 
St,  PauPs  Church-Yard^  London,     M,DCC,LXXil. 

Svo.  Title  and  Preface,  viy.  pp. ;  Text,  pp.  180.  [Dr. 
Brushfield.] 

2.  Homer's  Hymn  to  Geres,  translated  into  English  Verse, 
by  Richard  Hole,  L.L  B.     [Quot.  from  Martial,  2  lines.] 

EXETER:  Printed  by  B.  Thorn  and  Son,  Booksellers :  and 
sold  by  C.  DiLLY,  in  the  Poultry,  LONDON,  MDCCLXXXL 

Svo.  Title,  1  leaf ;  Preface,  pp.  iij.  to  xviij. ;  Homer's  Hymn, 
pp.  19-61 ;  Notes,  pp.  63-84.  [J.I.D. ;  Dr.  Brushfield; 
B.M.] 

P?he  Hymn  to  Geres  was  reprinted  in  Anderson's  Collection  of  PoeU, 
zii.  845-571 ;  Whittingham's  eciition  of  the  British  Poets;  Works  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Poets  Translated,  iv.  19-57  ;  Wakefield's  edition  of  Pope's 
Version  of  the  Odyssey^  ii.  457-96,  and  in  Miiwr  Poems  of  ffoiner.  New  York, 
1872,  pp.  149-170  ;  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.—F.B.T.] 

3.  Arthur;  or,  the  Northern  Enchantment.  A  Poetica' 
Eomanee,  in  seven  books.  By  Bichard  Hole,  LL,B,  [Quot 
from  Ariosto,  3  lines.] 

LONDON,   Printed  for  G.   G.  J.   and  J.  Eobinson  i 
Pater-noster  Row.     mdcclxxxix. 

Svo.     Title  and  Preface,  pp.  xvj. ;  Arthur,  pp.  253 ;  Erra 
1  leaf.     [Dr.  Brushfield ;  B.M.] 

4.  Poems,  chiefly  hj  Gentlemen  of  Devonshire  and  Cc 
Wall.     In  Two  Volumes. 

33at6  printed  by  R.  crdttwell;  and  sold  by  T.  cad 
c.  DILLY,  and  G.  G.  J.  and  J.  robinson,  London;  fletc 
OXFORD ;  and  msrrill,  camrridge.    M  doc  XCII. 
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8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  xij.  205 ;  Vol.  II.  pp.  vj.  240.  The  Editor 
was  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele.  The  Bibliotheca  Gomu- 
biemta,  p.  508,  mentions  another  edition,  1794,  in 
4  vols.  8vo.  The  contributions  of  Mr.  Hole  are  signed 
"  H  "  and  are  all  in  the  1st  vol ;  viz., 

The  Tomb  of  Gunnar,  p.  78. 

An  Ode  prefixed  to  a  version  of  Fingal  [On  Imagination, 
and  has  5  extra  stanzas,  but  omitting  the  few  concluding 
lines  prefixed  to  Fingal],  p.  80. 

Ode  to  Melancholy,  p.  86. 

Ode  to  Terror,  p.  95. 

Ode  to  Stupidity,  p.  101.     [Dr.  Brushfield.] 

5.  Essays  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,  at  Exeter.  [Quot. 
from  Horace,  4  lines.] 

Sxetet  Pbintbd  by  and  for  Trewman  and  son,  London 
Sold  by  Cadell  and  Davies,  Strand;  Robinsons,  Paternoster- 
Row  ;  and  Robson,  New-Bond-Street. 

8vo.  pp.   viij.   573;    Errata,   1  leaf.      The  "  Advertisemt  *' 

in  place  of  Preface  is  dated  **  Exeter,  21st  July,  1796." 

To  this  volume  Mr.  Hole  contributed. 
Lines  read  at  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  Society,  pp.  9-15. 
On  Literary  Fame,  and  the  Historical  Characters  of  Shaks- 

peare,  pp.  238-270. 
An  Apology  for  the   Character  and  Conduct  of  lago,  pp. 

395-409. 
An  Apology  for  the   Character  and  -Conduct  of   Shylock, 

pp.  562-573. 
My  copy  of  the  book  has  "  H.  Downman "  written  on  the 

title-page,  and    "R,   Hole"   inscribed  at   the   end.  of 

the  above  four  pieces.     [J.I.D.] 

6.  Remarks  on  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments;  in 
which  the  Origin  of  Sindbad's  Voyages,  and  other  Oriental 
Fictions  is  particularly  considered.  By  Richard  Hole,  L.L.B. 
[Quot.  from  Horace,  3  lines.] 

LONDON:  Printed  for  T.  Cadell,  junior,  and  W. 
Davies,  successors  to  Mr.  Cadell,  in  the  Strand,  1797. 

Crown  8vo.  Title,  1  leaf ;  Advertisement,  1  leaf ;  Remarks, 
&c.,  pp.  258 ;  Errata,  1  leaf.  [ J.LD. ;  Dr.  Brushfield ; 
B.M.] 

[7.  An  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Ulysses,  as  deliniated 
by  Homer.  By  the  late  Richard  Hole,  L.L.B.  Originally 
read  at  the  Literary  Society,  at  Exeter. 
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London  :  Printed  for  J.  Johnson,  St.  Paul's  Church- Yard ; 
Wilkie  and  Eobinson,  Patemoster-Row ;  G.  Kearsley,  Fleet 
Street;  and  Trewman  and  Son,  Exeter.    1807. 

Crown  8 vol  Title,  1  leaf;  Advertisement,  1  leaf;  Essay,  pp. 
144.     fT.  N.  Brushfield,  M.D. ;  B.M.]— F.B.T.] 

8.  A  Slight  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Eev.  Eichard  Hole, 
L.L.B.,  Eector  of  Faringdon  and  Inwardleigh,  Eead  to  the 
Society,  at  the  Hotel,  oh  their  Anniversary,  August  4th, 
1803,  printed  in  compliance  with  their  unanimous  resolu- 
tion, at  their  expence. 

Exeter.  Printed  by  Trewman  and  Son,  High-Street,  1803. 

Crown  8vo.  Title,  1  leaf ;  Dedication  to  Mrs.  Hole,  by  [the 
writer]  Bartholomew  Parr,  [M.p.]  August  30th,  1803, 
1  leaf;  Sketch,  &c.,  pp.  35.    [T.  N.  Brushfield,  M.D.] 

[Among  the  works  of  Mr.  Hole  to  be  found  in  collections 
of  poems  is  A  Sonnet  by  Eichard  Hole,  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hugh  Downman  "On  his  poems  addressed  to  Thespia," 
dated  1  March,  1791.  (See  Downman*s  Thespia,  ed.  1791, 
p.  203:)    [T.  N.  Brushfield.  M.D.]— F.B.T.] 

Salter  (James). 

Born  at  Exeter  c,  1648. 

Matriculated  at  Oxford,  from  Magdalen  Coll.,  24  July 
1668,  set.  18.  Son  of  James  Salter  of  Exeter,  pleb.  Contri- 
buted Lines  in  Ohitum  Annoe  Dudssce  Hboracensis,  1671. 

He  **  left  the  University  without  a  'degree,  retired  to  his 
native  country,  became  a  Schoolmaster  in  Exeter,  and  Vicar 
of  St.  Mary  Church  in  Devonshire  "  (Wood). 

Appointed  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Exeter, 
in  succession  to  Edward  Bradford,  4  Mar.  1683--4 ;  and  was 
on  removal  succeeded  by  Zachary  Mayne,  19  Jan.  1689-90. 

Instituted  to  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Mary  Church  [4  Sep- 
tember, 1688.     Married  Katherine,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
.Eev.  J.  Fathers. 

.Died  24  March,  1718,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  chancel 
of  St.  Mary  Church  on  27  March  following.— F.B.T.] 

Cf,  Wood's  Ath,  Oxon.  by  Bliss,  iv.  600  ;  Bloxam's  Magd,  Coll,  Reg.  y .  75  ; 
Carlisle's  Endowed  Gram.  Schools,  i.  317. 

1.  [Compendium  Graecae  Grammatices  Chatichisticum, 
idqiie  ejusdem  Terminorum  Explanatio,  qua  facilius  Pueri 
Linguae  Elementa  expressant.  London,  1685.  8vo.  (Wood, 
iv.  600.)] 
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2.  The  Triumphs  of  the  Holy  Jesus:  or,  a  Divine  Poem 
of  the  Birth,  Life,  Death,  and  Eesurrection,  of  our  Saviour. 
By  J.  Salter,  formerly  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  College  in 
Oxoii,  now  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Devon.  Licensed, 
Nov.  IL  16^1. 

London,  Printed  for.  Samuel  Smith,  at  the  Prince's  Arms 
in  St.  Pauls  Church- Yard,  1692. 

4to.     Title,  &c.,  4  leaves ;  pp.  24.     [Bod. ;  B.M.] 

Salter  (James). 

[Son  of  James  Salter,  born  circa  1695.  B.A.  of  New  Inn 
Hall,  Oxford. 

Instituted  to  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Mary  Church  2  March, 
1718.     Married  Mary  Adams  of  Totnes. 

Died  March,  lV67,  buried  in  the  old  chancel  of  St.  Mary 
Church  8  March,  1767 

[Cf.  met,  Nat,  J5%.]— F.B.T.] 

.         1  •  -' 

1.  A  Discourse  on  Salvation,  Shewing  the  iVecessi^y  every 
one  is  under  (in  order  to  his  enjoying  Eternal  Happiness)  of 
working  out  his  own  Salvation  with  Fear  and  Trembling, 
the  Means  which  are  to  be  used  to  obtain  it,  and  the 
Dreadful  Conseqiiences  that  attend  the  Neglect  of  them.  To 
which  are  added,  Two  Sermons.  Serm.  I.  Shewing  that 
there  are  different  Administrations,  but  the  same  Spirit. 
Serm.  II.  Shewing  how  firmly  and  unalterably  we  ought  to 
adhere  to  the  True  Religion,  as  it  is  now  taught  in  the 
Church  of  England,  by  Law  establishid.  Together  with 
Prayers  on  Several  Occasions.  By  the  Reverend  Mr.  James 
Salter,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Devon. 

.  London:  Printed  for  E.  Score  at  Ihseter,  and  S*  BiRT  at 
the  Bible-and-Ball  in  Ave-Mary-Lane,  London,  1731. 

12mo.  Title,  1  leaf;  pp.  vi.  238,  and  1  leaf  unpaged. 
Catalogue  of  Books  printed  for  S.  Birt,  pp.  12.  The 
volume  is  dedicated  "To  John  Courtney,  of  Holland, 
Esq.'*    [Yeovale  Lib.] 

2.  An  Exposition,  or  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Church 
Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England.  To  which  is  annex'd 
the  Sacred  Rite  of  Confirmation ;  shewing  the  Necessity  and 
Expediency  of  it,  and  by  whom  it  ought  to  be  administered 
by  Apostolical  Authority,  viz.  The  Principal  Governors  of 
the  Church,  the  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God,  the 
Bishops.  By  James  Salter,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary-Church,  in 
Devon. 
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EXON:  Printed  hj  Andrew  Brice,  for  the  AUTHOR; 
And  sold  by  Edward  Score,  Bookseller,  in  the  High -street. 
MDCCLIIL 

Sm.  8vo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication  to  George,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  Preface,  3  leaves;  pp.  191 ;  or,  A  to  Bb 
in  fours.     [Plymouth  Free  Pub.  Liby. ;  B.M.] 

[There « was  a  third  James  Salter  who  published  Calliqpe*8  CcMnet  Ex- 
posed in  1665,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  him  with  the  elder 
James  Salter ;  who  would  have  been  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  publication. — F.B.T.] 

Seager  (John),  M.A. 

[A  Devonian.  Matriculated  at  Oxford,  from  Wadham 
College,  3  June,  1614.  Admitted  P.A  23  May,  1617,  being 
still  at  Wadham.  The  following  year  he  appears  at  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  and  from  that  College  was  licensed  M.A.  28 
June,  1620.  [There  is  reason  to  believe  he  was  the  John 
Seager  who  married  "  Dorothie  Snelling :  gentlewoman "  on 
11  November,  1622,  at  Plympton  St.  Mary.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Snelling  of  Chaddlewood]  He  is  said 
to  have  been  Vicar  of  Lamerton  1628 :  he  was  instituted  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Broadclist,  16  July,  1634;  patron  William 
Seager,  of  Broadclist.  yeoman,  by  grant  of  Elizabeth 
Burroughs,  of  Broadclist,  widow.  With  an  interruption 
of  three  years  during  the  Civil  War  his  ministry  here 
continued  for  twenty-five  years.  [He  signed  "The  Joint 
Testimonie  of  the  Ministers  of  Devon,"  publ.  in  1648,  and 
also  subscribed  £20  for  lands  in  Cromwell's  settlement  in 
Ireland.  Elizabeth  Seager  of  Broadclist,  perhaps  his  sister, 
was  granted  licence  to  marry  Thomas  Coombe  of  Pitminster, 
27  May,  1620.]  He  died  13  April,  1656,  and  was  buried  at 
Pitminster,  Somersetshire,  on  22  April. 

Cf.  Wood's  Ath,  Ox(m,f  Bliss  ed.,  iij.  276 ;  Gardiner's  Wadham  Coll.  i. 
26  ;  Beg.  Univ.  Oxon.,  Clark,  vol.  2,  pt.  ii  333,  pt.  iii.  354  ;  Oliver's  Hccles. 
Antiq.  i.  126.— F.B.T.] 

1.  A  Discoverie  of  the  World  to  Come  according  to  the 
Scriptures.  The  first  Part  thereof  being  Didactical,  or  such 
as  contains  a  Form  of  Positive  Doctrine.     Wherein, 

1,  The  Doctrine  of  the  World  to  come,  is  propounded, 
explicated,  confirmed,  and  applyed  in  a  more  famihar 
method,  then  formerly  hath  been  observed. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  Millenaries,  touching  a  New  Reformed 
Church  in  the  latter  Times,  which  they  call  A  New 
World,  is  confuted. 
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3.  Sundry  passages  of  holy  Writ  are  interpreted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  World  to  come,  which  have  been  formerly 
wrested,  and  forced  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Written  by  J.  Seager,  M.A.  and  Minister  of  Broadclist  in 
the  County  of  Devon, 

LONDON,  Printed  by  J,  Macock,  for  Luke  Fawne,  and  are 
to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Parrot,  in  Pauls 
Church-yard.     1650. 

8vo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Epistle  Dedicatory  "To  the  Parishioners  of 
Broadclist,"  signed  "  John  Seager,"  2  leaves ;  Contents, 
1  leaf;  pp.  1-308.  On  the  last  page  is  "Januar.  19, 
1650.     Imprimatur,  Joseph  Caryl."     [Dr.  W.'s  Lib.] 

"Beloved  in  the  Lord,  It  is  now  full  eighteen  years  since 
that  I  was  placed  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  as  a 
Spirituall  Pastor  amongst  you,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Robert  Stenninga;  three  years  of  which  time  I  was 
forced  by  the  violence  of  Souldiers,  to  absent  myself 
from  you :  these  three  years  only  excepted  I  have  been 
constantly  with  you;  and  as  the  Lord  hath  given  me 
much  health  and  strength  of  nature  amongst  you,  so 
I  have  spent  much  of  that  strength  in  my  private 
studdies,  and  publick  imployments  for  you.  In  witness 
whereof  I  can  yet  produce  diverse  volumes  of  Sermons, 
written  by  me  and  published  amongst  you :  but  I  account 
this  needless,  seeing  you  your  selves  can  witnesse  enough, 
as  touching  this  matter.  ...  If  at  any  time  I  shall  per- 
ceive this  first  part  of  my  Discovery  to  be  acceptable  and 
useful  to  the  Church  of  God ;  I  shall  forthwith  (if  the 
Lord  shal  permit)  studdy  to  conceive  a  Second  Part; 
and  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  conceived  it  I  shall  be  in 
travel  to  bring  it  forth  to  publick  view.'*  {Ep.  Ded,) 

[Sparrow  (Anthony),  D.D. 

Born  at  Depden,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1612,  son  of 
Samuel  Sparrow,  a  man  of  wealth.  He  matriculated  at 
Cambridge  from  Queen's  College,  1629.  Junior  Fellow, 
13  Feb.  1633.  Heb.  praelector  with  stipend  of  £5  1638-9 
and  1642-3,  Greek  praelector  1640-1,  Bursar  1640-2.  A 
Eoyalist  ejected  from  Fellowship  8  Apr.  1644.  Eector  of 
Hawkedon,  Suffolk,  about  1648,  but  after  five  weeks  was 
ejected  for  reading  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Eein- 
stated  1660,  and  elected  to  preachership  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  On  31  Aug.  1660  (with  other  Loyalists) 
graduated  D.D.,  per  lit.  regias,  7  Aug.  1660.  Prebend  of 
Ely  15  April,  1661.     King  sent  mandamus  for  election  of 
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Sparrow  to  Presidency  of  his  college,  5  May,  1662,  but 
Simon  Patrick  elected  instead;  the  question  came  before 
the  law  courts,  and  judges  were  equally  divided,  but  Sparrow 
obtained  the  Presidency ;  he  resigned  benefice  and  prea^iher- 
ship,  retained  presidency  until  1667.  Vice-Chancellor  of 
University  1664-5.  Consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter  3  Nov. 
1667;  from  1668  to  1676  held  with  the  see  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Exeter  and  sinecure  deanery  of  St.  Berryan. 
In  1676  translated  to  Norwich.  He  died  at  the  Episcopal 
Palace,  Norwich,  19  May,  1685,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chapel 
near  the  Palace. 

Cf,  Did.  Nat.  Biog,  ;  Ballard  MSS,,  Bodleian  Lib.  98 ;  Kettlewell,  Li/e 
and  Times f  dkc,tlS95,  p.  182;  Brittgn's  C'aM'.  Antiq,,  Nonvieh,  p.  74. — 
F.B.T.]  ' 

la.  A  Sermon  concerning  confession  of  Sinnes,  and  the 
Power  of  Absolvtion.  Preached  by  Mr.  Sp.  of  Queenes 
CoUedge  in  Cambridge. 

London,  Printed  by  H.  Bishop  for  lohn  Clark  dwelUng 
under  Saint  Peters  Church  in  Come-hUL     1637. 

Sm.  4to.  Title,  1  leaf ;  Text,  1  John  i.  9 ;  pp.  1-20 ; 
(beginning  "In  Dei  Nomine.  Amen.*')  [Bod.;  Mchr. 
Free  Ref.  Lib. ;  B.M.] 

16.  Confession  of  Sins,  and  the  Power  of  Absolution.  In 
a  Sermon  preach'd  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the 
Year,  1637.  By  Anth.  Sparrow,  D.D.  some  time  Master  of 
Queen's  -  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Norwich. 

LONDON:    Printed  for  3|.®.,  and  are  to  be  Sold  by  . 
Sbam.  Heble,  at  the  Turks-head  m  Fleet  street,  MD<?CIV. 

4to.     Title,  1  leaf;  Sermon  oh  I  John  i.  9,  pp.  20.     [Dr. 
W.'s  Lib. ;  B.M.] 

2a,  [Eationale  .  .  .  1655.  Watfs  Bib,  Brit. ;  also  Lovmdes 
by  Bohn] 

[Lowndes  gives  the  first  edition  as  1622,  but  this  must  be 
an  error,  as  Sparrow  would  have  been  only  ten  years  old.— 
F.B.T.] 

2b.  A  Eationale  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  Anth.  Sparrow  B.D.  Sometime 
Fellow  of  Queens  Col.  Camb. 

LONDON,  Are  to  be  sold  by  T.  Oarthwait  at  the  little 
North-door  of  S.  Pauls.     1657. 

12mo.     Portrait,  "-^tatis  susb  50  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,"! 
leaf;   Engraved   title,  Moses  and.  Arrim   etc.,  1  leaf; 
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Frontispiece,  The  saying  of  the  Litary,  W,  Hollar  fee, 

1  leaf;  Printed  title  in, black  and  red,  1  leaf;  List  of 
*^The  Compilers  of  The  Common-Prayer  Book.  ,  .  , 
1549,"  "Proper  Psalms,"  1  leaf;  Preface,  2  leaves; 
Advertisement,  1  leaf;  Portraits  by  Hollar  of  Bp. 
Andrewes,  1643,  and  Bp.  Overall,  1657,  2  leaves;  Text, 
pp.  1-408  (misnumbered  308);  Table,  6  leaves;  or,  A 
in  six +4  engraved  leaves;  Text,  B  to  S  in  twelves; 
Table,  T  in  six.  [Bp.  Barlow's  copy.  Bod. ;  Library  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  Exeter.] 

[2c.  A  Rationale  upon  the  Book  of.  Common  Prayer  of 
the  Church  of  England.  By  Anth.  Sparrow  B.D.  Sometime 
Fellow  of  Queens  Col.  Camb. 

LONDON,  Are  to  be  sold  by  T.  Garthwait  at  the  little 
North-door  of  S.  Pauls  1661. 

12mo.  Engraved  title,  Moses  and  Arron,  1  leaf;  Frontis- 
piece, The  saying  of  the  Litany,  W.  Hollar  fee,  1  leaf ; 
Printed  title  in  black,  1  leaf;  List  of  "The  Compilers 
of  the  Common-Prayer  Book.  .  .  .  1549,"  "Proper 
Psalms,"  1  leaf;  Preface,  2  leaves;  Advertisement,  2 
leaves;  Text,  pp.  1-403;  Table,  6  leaves.  [B.M.] 
[Lacks  portraits  of  Hooker,  Andrews  and  Overall.] — 
F.B.T.] 

2d.  A  Eationale  upon  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  Anth.  Sparrow,  D.D.  and  Master 
of  Queens  Col.  Camb.  . 

LONDON,  Printed  for  T,  Garthwait,  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Kings-head  in  S.  Pauls  Church-yard,  1664. 

12mo.  Eng.  title,  1  leaf;  Port,  of  Eichard  Hooker,  1  leaf; 
Eng.  frontispiece  (minister  &  people  saying  the  Litany), 
W.  Hollar  fee,  1  leaf;  printed  title,  1  leaf;  "The 
Compilers  of  the  Common-Prayer-Book,"  and  Preface, 

2  leaves;  Answers  to  your  [10]  Liturgical  Demands,  2 
leaves;  A  Short  Rationale,  pp.  1-408;  or,  A  in  six; 
B-S  in  twelves.  [J.I.D.  I  suppose  my  copy  wants 
the  portraits  of  Andrews  and  Overall.] 

2e.  A  Eationale  upon  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  Anth.  Sparrow,  D.D.  Now  Lord 
Bishop  of  Exon. 

LONDON.  Printed  for  T.  Garthwait,  and  are  to  be  sold  in 
St,  BartholoTnews  Hospital,  1668. 

12mo.     Frontispiece  (Litany,  copied  from  Hollar),  1  leaf; 
Portrait  of  Bp.  Andrewes,  W.  Hollar  fecit  1643,  1  leaf; 
engraved  Title,  1  leaf;  printed  title,  1  leaf;  The  Com- 
pilers and  Preface,  3  leaves;   "Ecclesiae  ^  Liturgiae 
VOL.  XXXL  Z 
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AnglicansB  Vindices,"  etc.,  1  leaf ;  portrait  of  Bp.  Overall, 
W.  Hollar  fee  1657,  and  Richard  Hooker,  2  leaves; 
A  Short  Rationale,  pp.  1-408;  The  Table,  8  leaves; 
Answers  to  [ten]  Liturgical  Demands,  3  leaves;  blank 
leaf ;  engraved  title,  "  The  Forme  of  Consecration  of  a 
Church  or  Chappel,  and  of  the  place  of  Christian 
Buriall.  Exemplified  by  the  R.R.  Father  in  God 
Lancel®*  Andrewes  late  L.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  W. 
Hollar  fecitf^  1  leaf ;  pp.  1-60 ;  or,  A  in  six,  B-T  in 
twelves,  and  B,  C,  in  twelves,  D  in  six.     [J.I.I).] 

2/     [Rationale  .  .  .  1672.     York  Cathedral  Lib,'] 

2g.  A  Rationale  upon  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God 
Anthony  Sparrow,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exon,  With  His  Caution 
to  his  Diocese  against  False  Doctrines. 

London,  Printed  for  Robert  Fawlet,  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Bible  in  Chancery-Lane,  near  Meet-street,  1676. 

12mo.  Frontispiece,  engraved  title,  and  printed  title,  3 
leaves;  Portrait  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  1  leaf;  "The 
Compilers''  and  Contents,  .2  leaves;  Portraits  of  Bps. 
Overall  and  Andrewes,  2  leaves;  Text,  pp.  1-365; 
Table  and  "To  your  Liturgical  Demands,"  13  leaves; 
Title  "The  Bishop  of  Exon's  Caution  against  False- 
Doctrine,  in  a  Sermon  to  his  Diocese  at  Truro  in 
Cornwall  at  his  Primary  Visitation.  [Engraving  Tower 
of  Babel],  London,  .  .  ,  1676,"  1  leaf;  Preface,  2  leaves; 
Sermon,  pp.  1-31 ;  Advertisement,  "  Catalogus,"  3 
leaves;  or,  A  in  ten,  including  Portraits;  B  to  R  in 
twelves,  S  in  six ;  Sermon  etc.  *  and  *  *  in  twelves, 
(last  two  blank).  [Francis  Douce's  copy,  with  a  second 
portrait  of  Hooker,  and  "  To  your  Liturgical  Demands " 
inserted  from  some  other  edition.]   [Bod.] 

[2h,  A  Rationale  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of 
the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God  Anthony  Sparrow,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exon.  With  his 
caution  to  his  Diocese  against  False  Doctrines. 

LONDON',  Printed  for  Robert  Pawlet,  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Bible  in  Chancery  Lane,  near  Fleet-street.    1684. 

12mo.  Engraved  title,  Moses  and  Arron,  1  leaf;  Frontispiece, 
The  Saying  of  the  Litany,  W.  Hollar  fee,  1  leaf; 
Printed  title  in  black,  1  leaf;  Preface,  2  leaves ;  Portrait 
of  Richard  Hooker,  The  Compilers,  1  leaf;  Contents, 
3  leaves ;  A  Short  Rationale,  pp.  1-365;  The  Table,  19 
leaves;  Title,  "The  Bishop  of  Exon's  Caution  against 
False  Doctrine,  in  a  Sermon  to  his  Diocese  at  Truro 
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in  Cornwall  at  his  Primary  Visitation.  [Engraving  Tower 
of  Babel],  London,  1684,"  1  leaf;  Preface,  2  leaves; 
Sermon,  pp.  1-30,     [B.M.]— F.B.T.] 

2i.  A  Rationale  upon  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer  of 
the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Eight  Reverend  Father  in 
God  Anthony  Sparrow,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exon.  With  his 
Caution  to  his  Diocess  against  False  Doctrines. 

LONDON,  Printed  for  E.  Fawlet,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Bible 
in  Chancery-Lane,  near  Fleet-street.     1704. 

12mo«  Eng.  Frontispiece  and  Title,  2  leaves;  Printed  Title, 
1  leaf;  Preface,  2  leaves;  portrait  of  Hooker,  1  leaf; 
The  Compilers  and  Contents,  2  leaves;  pp.  1-365; 
Table  and  "Liturgical  Demands,"  13  leaves;  then  this 
Title,  "The  Bishop  of  Exon's  Caution  against  False 
Doctrine :  In  a  Sermon  to  his  Diocess  at  Truro  in 
Cornwall,  at  his  Primary  Visitation.  [Engraving  Con- 
fusion of  Tongues],  London,  Printed  for  E,  Pawlet, 
at  the  Bible  in  Chancery-Lane,  near  Fleet-street.  1704," 
1  leaf ;  Preface,  2  leaves ;  Sermon  on  1  Thes.  iii.  8,  pp. 
30 ;  or,  A  in  eight,  B-R  in  twelves,  S  in  four  and  *  in 
twelve,  ♦*  in  six.     [T.  N.  Brushfield,  M.D.] 

2h  A  Rationale,  or  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Book  of 
Common-Prayer,  By  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
Anthony  Sparrow,  D.D.  Late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
With  his  Caution  to  his  Diocese  against  False  Doctrines, 
and  His  Famous  Sermon  of  Confession  and  the  Power  of 
Absolution. 

To  which  are  prefixed,  the  Lives  of  the  Compilers  of  the 
Liturgy,  and  an  Historical  Account  of  its  several  Reviews, 
By  the  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Downes,  Late  of  St.  John's 
College  Oxon. 

LONDON :  Printed  by  J.  Bettenham,  for  Charles  Bivington, 
at  the  Bible  and  Crovm  in  St.  PauPs  Church  Yard.     1722. 

8vo.  Frontispiece,  **  The  Compilers  of  the  English  Liturgy,'* 
Title,  Preface  of  S.  Downes,  4  leaves ;  Lives  of  the 
Compilers  by  S.  Downes,  Title  and  Dedication,  2  leaves; 
Text  of  Lives,  pp.  i  to  cxlvi;  Appendix,  cxlvii-cxc; 
Index,  13  pp. ;  "Books  Printed  for  Charles  Rivington," 
3  pp. ;  Title  of  Rationale  "The  Sixth  Edition,"  Preface, 
and  Contents,  3  leaves ;  Text  of  Rationale,  pp.  1-269 ; 
An  Explication  of  some  Liturgical  Terms,  270-274; 
Title  of  "The  Bishop  of  Exon's  Caution,"  1  leaf;  Preface, 
277-8;  Text  of  Caution,  279-296;  Title  of  Con- 
fession of  sins  ...  a  Sermon,  1  leaf;  Text,  299-317; 
Table  of  texts,  3  pp., ;  Index,  12  pp. ;  or.  Frontispiece, 

z  2 
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followed  by  A  7  leaves,  (blank  cut  out);  b-o  in  eights; 
A  two ;  B  to  X  in  eights ;  Y  six.     [Bod. ;  B.M.] 

* 

21,  [A  Rationale  or  Practical  Exposition  of  the.  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  With  his  Caution  to  his  diocese  against 
false  doctrines.  (On  1  Thess.  iij.  8.) 

And  his  famous  Sermon  of  confession  and  the  power  of 
absolution.  (On  1  John  i.  9.) 

The  seventh  edition,  to  which  are  prefixed,  The  lives  of 
the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy;  and  an  historical  account  of 
its  several  reviews,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Downes.  Second 
edition.     London.     1722.     8vo.     {Darling,)]  et  [B.M.] 

2m.  A  Rationale  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of 
the  Church  of  England.  By  Anthony  Sparrow,  D.D.  Late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.     A  new  Edition.. 

Oxford  :  John  Henry  Parker,    mdcccxxxix. 

Small  8vo.  Frontispiece,  Title,  and  1684  Title,  3  leaves; 
Editor's  preface,  2  leaves;  Preface,  2  leaves;  Contents, 
1  leaf ;  The  Compilers,  1  leaf ;  Text,  pp.  1-340 ;  The 
Bishop  of  Exon's  Caution,  pp.  [341]-368;  Table  of 
Authors,  [369J-372  j  The  Councils  referred  to,  [373]-4; 
Table  of  Texts,  [375]-380 ;  Index,  [381]-395;  or, 
Frontispiece  and  two  titles,  followed  by  a  in  six,  B  to  Z 
and  Aa  in  eights ;  Bb  in  two ;  Cc  in  eight ;  Dd  in  four. 
[Bod. ;  B.M.J 

2n,  A  Rationale  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of 
the  Church  of  England.  By  Anthony  Sparrow,  D.D.  Some- 
time Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.     A  new  Edition. 

Oxford :  John  Henry  Parker,     mdcccxl. 

16mo.  Frontispiece  and  title,  2  leaves ;  "  Editor's  Preface," 
pp.  i.-iv. ;  Preface,  pp.  v.-viii.' ;  Contents,  1  leaf ;  The 
Compilers  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  &c.,  1  leaf; 
Text,  pp.  1-340 ;  "  The  Bishop  of  Exoh's  Caution 
against  False  Doctrine,  in  a  Sermon  to  his  Diocese  at 
Truro  in  Cornwall  at  his  Primary  Visitation.  ... 
London.  .  .  .  1684,"  pp.  341-368;  Table  of  Authors, 
&c.,  pp.  369-372;  The  Councils  referred  to,  &c., 
pp.  373-4;  A  Table  of  Texts,  &c.,  pp.  375-381 ;  "The 
Forme  of  Consecration  of  a  Church  or  Chappel,  And 
of  the  place  of  Christian  Buriall.  Exemplified  By  the 
R.  R.  Father  in  God  LanceH  Andrewes  late  L.  Bishop 
of  Winchester,"  pp.  383-429 ;  Index,  pp.  431-444. 

The  Editor's  Preface  is  signed  J.  H.  N.  Oriel  College, 
September  6,  1839,  who  states  that  "the  references 
have  all  been  verified  with  great  care  and  exactness  by 
the  Rev.  George  Berkeley,  of  Pembroke  College,  and 
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Curate  of  St.  Aldate\  to  whom  the  Editor  is  otherwise 
much  indebted."  "The  present  Edition  is  printed  from 
that  of  1684."    [MAr.  Free  Ref.  Liby.J 

2a  [Eationale  .  .  .  Oxf,  ParkeF,  1852,  18mo.] 

[3a.  A  CoUection  of  Articles,  Injunctions,  Canons,  Orders, 
Ordinances,  and  Constitutions  Ecclesiastical:  With  other 
Publick  Eecords  of  the  Church  of  England  chiefly  in  the 
Times  of  K.  Edward  VI.  Q.  Elizabeth,  and  K.  James, 
Published  to  Vindicate  the  Church  of  England  and  to 
promote  Uniformity  and  Peace  in  the  same.  And  humbly 
presented  to  the  Convocation.  * 

LONDON.  Printed  by  E.  Norton  for  Timothv  Garthwait 
at  the  Little  North-doore  of  St.  Pauls  Church  lo6l, 

4to.  Frontispiece,  "The  Seales  of  Armes  of  the  Bishops/' 
Hollar  fecit ;  Title-page,  1  leaf ;  Tlie  Table,  I  leaf ;  «  A 
Preface  to  the  Header,''  signed  "  Auth,  Bparrow/'  7  pp ; 
Books  sold  by  T.  Garthwait,  I  leaf ;  Title,  First  part  qI 
Injunctions  by  Edward  VI.,  1547,  I  kaf.  Text  ps^^ed 
erratically,  1-92  consecutively,  then  63-85,  TJie  in^xi 
part,  entitled  "  AdvertisemenU  partly  for  due  otdi^ff  &c,, 
&&,"  consists  of  four  leaves  unnumbered.  '^The  Oatbs 
of  Allegiance,  &c.,"  paged  87-99,  then  200-240,  '*  Ar- 
ticnli  per  Archiepiscopum^  4&e./' paged  2ii-2i7»  ^CeW- 
bratio  ooen^  Domini,''  paged  1-^;  tf^^n  mxi  iMeiMU 
paged  1-54,  and  th-e  f<:41owing  ^3-374.  ToWl  rrnmht^ 
of  pp.  in  iwlume  about  320.     [«,M,]— F.BT.J 

[36.  A  CoUeetion  of  Articles,  Injuncti<>ns,  ikm^m,  Ord^W; 
Ordinances,  and  Constitutions  Kcclt^ia^tical ;  Witb  otb^ 
Publick  Eecords  of  the  Chuix^h  of  K*^hind  iAn*Sy  ifi  Urn 
Timies  of  K  Edward  VL  il  VMm\Mh,  K.  4mm,  mi 
K.  Charles  L  Publish*^  to  VrndimU^  th«  Ohai:<^  <4 
En^and  and  to  promote  Unifornaty  mxd  I^^jM:^  in  t^ 
same.  And  humbly  Df^^tt^nUKi  to  <Jonvo<^tion,  Th^ 
second  Edition  £alarg4^ 

LONDON,    Prints  for  iCoUH  Cutler  k  i<m^  Okr)^ 
over  against  the  GloU;  *tud  tiw^  ^Sty^r  in  iittl^  Hriiimx  Wl. 
4to.    The  TaUe,  1  kuf ;  ^  A  ^'i*^;**  to  tU.e  ittH^ie**/'  li^^^mi 

junctiuufi  by  ivdw^iid  V^.  }H1/'  1  l^urf;  'iV,;tt  pitj^^ 
erratically,  1  1^4  ;  'libii^  :  l**t,  '*  Aii  Adjaiojuijioij,  4^;/'; 
2nd,  **A  Tiibk  of  >'*^'';  Titk,  ^Th*^  *w«i  und  Manner, 
&c./'  pp.  V^-'^iJ ;  4  Wv««  uup«5gi^;  op.  1^4;  ^itk, 
"  Goiistitutioiifc  1^4V,  <&<•./' pp.  I'i^;  Titk,  ^^Coui^itu- 
tioufc  1^0^'';  Adv^ii'tWiHn^iit,  ^  kiiV4^;  pp.  1-1<>5. 
1  leaf  uupa>H  ;  'iU  'i#bk,  4  i^v<^.     [^J. J^J— f  .j^.XJ 
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3c.  A  Collection  of  Articles,  Injunctions,  Canons,  Orders, 
Ordinances,  and  Constitutions  Ecclesiastical;  With  other 
Publick  Kecords  of  the  Church*  of  England  chiefly  in  the 
Times  of  K.  Edward  VI.  Q.  Elizabeth,  K.  James,  &  K. 
Charles  I.  Published  to  Vindicate  the  Church  of  England, 
tod  to  promote  Uniformity  and  Peace  in  the  same.  The 
Third  Impression  with  Additions.  Also  two  Tables  of  the 
Principal  Matters,  the  one  to  the  English,  the  other  to  the 
Latine. 

LONDON,  Printed  for  Bohert  Fawld,  at  the  Bible  in 
Chancery-Lane,  near  Fleetstreet^  1675. 

4to.  Frontispiece,  "Armes  of  the  Bishops,"  F.  H.  van 
Houe  sc,  1  leaf ;  Title,  I  leaf ;  "  The  Prmcipal  Heads," 
1  leaf;  "A  Preface  to  the  Reader,"  signed  "Anth. 
Sparrow,"  4  leaves ;  title,  "  Injunctions  by  Edward  VI. 
1547,"  1  leaf;  pp.  402  and  2  leaves  not  paged;  A  Table 
of  the  Principal  Matters,  3  leaves ;  Tabula,  3  leaves. 

[Dr.  W.'s  Lib. ;  B.  M.] 

[The  copy  at  the  British  Museum  contains  a  note  signed 
"  Aubrey  Townshend,"  Editor  of  Writings  of  Bradford  the 
Martyr  for  the  Parker  Society:  "This  copy  has  the  very 
rare  leaf,  p.  261,  containing  Archbishop  Parker's  Table  of 
Degrees  of  Marriage,  which  very  seldom  occurs  in  copies 
of  this  edit.,  1675,  of  Bishop  Sparrow's  Injunctions,  in 
addition  to  the  cancelled  leaf,  p.  261  (erroneously  printed 
291)  which  is  usually  to  be  found."— F.  B.  T.] 

[3rf.  A  Collection  of  Articles,  Injunctions,  Canons,  Orders, 
Ordinances,  and  Constitutions  Ecclesiastical,  With  other 
Publick  Eecords  of  the  Church  of  England,  Chiefly  in  the 
Times  of  K.  Edward  VI.  Q.  Elizabeth,  K.  James  and  K. 
Charles  I.  Published  to  Vindicate  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  promote  Uniformity  and  Peace  in  the  same.  The 
Fourth  Impression  with  Additions.  Also  two  Tables  of  the 
Principal  Matters,  the  one  to  the  English,  the  other  to  the 
Latine. 

LONDON:  Printed  for  Blanch  Pawlet  at  the  Bible  in 
Chancery  Lane  near  Fleetstreet,  mdclxxxiv, 

4to,  Frontispiece,  "Armes  of  the  Bishops,"  Printed  for 
Robert  Pawlet,  F.  H.  van  Houe  sc,  1  leaf;  Title, 
1  leaf;  "The  Principal  Heads,"  1  leaf;  "A  Preface  to 
the  Header,"  signed  "  Anth.  Sparrow,"  4  leaves ;  Title, 
"Injunctions  given  by  the  most  Excellent  Prince, 
Edward  VI.,"  1  leaf;  pp.  406;  A  Table  of  the  Principal 
Matters,  3  leaves;  Tabula,  3  leaves.  [T.  N.  Brushfield, 
M.D. ;  B.M.]— F.B.T.] 
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Strode  (William),  D,D. 

The  only  son  of  Philip  Strode,  who  was  buried  at 
Plympton  St.  Mary,  June,  1605.  William  was  baptised  at 
Shaugh  Prior,  11  Jan.  1602-3 ;  and  educated  at  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster.  From  this  school  he  was  elected  to  a  scholar- 
ship at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1617.  He  matriculated  at 
Oxford,  from  Chyist  Church,  1  June,  1621,  as  from  Devon, 
son  of  a  gentleman,  age  19;  B.A.  6  Dec.  1621;  M.A.  17 
June,  1624;  B.D.  10  Dec.  1631 ;  D.D.  6  July,  1638.  When 
one  of  the  proctors  in  1629,  he  was  chosen  the  public 
orator  of  the  University.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1638,  he 
was  installed  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  Died  10  March, 
1644-5,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford. 

Cf,  Welch's  Scholars,  1788,  p.  27  ;  Wood's  Ath,  Oxon,  iy.  161 ;  Fasti, 
I  397,  416,  450,  461,  602 ;  JUg.  Univ,  Oxon,  by  Clark,  ij.  pt.  y.  p.  388,  pt 
iij.  p.  402 ;  Vivian's  Visitations^  Devon,  p.  718 ;  Prince's  Worthies,  ed. 
1810,  p.  730. 

1.  A  Sermon  concerning  Death  and  the  Kesurrection, 
preached  in  St.  Maries,  at  Oxford,  on  Low  Sunday,  April 
the  28.  1644.  Before  the  Committee  of  the  Members  of 
the  Honourable  House  of  Commons.  By  W.  Strode  Dr, 
of  Divinity.     Published  by  Authority. 

Oxford,  Printed  by  Leonard  Lichfield,  Printer  to  the 
University,     1644. 

4to.     Title,  1  leaf;  Sermon  on  Colos.  iij.  3,  pp.  1-22;    or, 
A  to  C  in  fours.     [Bod.] 

2.  A  Sermon  concerning  Swearing,  preached  before  the 
King's  Maiesty,  in  Christ  Church,  Oxon;  May  the  12. 
1644.  By  W.  Strode,  Dr  of  Divinity.  PubUshed  by  His 
Majesties  Command. 

Oxford,  Printed  by  Leonard  Lichfield,  Printer  to  the 
University,     1644. 

4to.     Title,  1  leaf;   Sermon  on  Matt,  v,  37,  pp.  1-29;   or, 
A  to  I)  in  fours.     [Bod.] 

3.  The  Floating  Island:  a  Tragi  -  Comedy,  acted  before 
his  Majesty  at  Oxford,  Aug.  29.  1636,  By  the  Students  of 
Christ-Church.  Written  by  William  Strode,  late  Orator  of 
the  University  of  Oxford :  The  Aires  and  Songs  set  by  Mr. 
Henry  Lawes,  servant  to  his  late  Majesty  in  his  publick  and 
private  Musick. 

London,  Printed  by  T,  G,  for  H.  Twiford  in  Vine-court 
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Middle-Temple,  N,  Brooke  at  the  Angel  in  Cornhill,  and 
J.  Place  at  Furnivalt-Inne-gate.     1655. 

4to.     A  to  F  in  fours;  printed  in  double  columns.     Dedi- 
cated to  Sir  John  Hele.     [Bod. ;  B.M.] 

...  .  I 

4.  A  Sennon  preached  at  a  Visitation  held  at  Tin  in 
Norfolk,  June  the  24th  Anno  1633.  Being  an  Admonition 
to  the  Clergy  to  remember  and  keep  thoqp  severall  Oaths, 
Promises,  and  Subscriptions,  which  they  solemnly  have 
made  at  the  taking  of  their  Degrees,  their  Ordinations,  and 
Institutions  to  their  Benefices.    By  William  Strode,  D.I). 

London,  Printed  by  JV.  Wilson  for  Samuel  Brown,  living 
in  Well-yard  in  Little  St.  Bartholomews,  near  the  Lame- 
Hospitall.     1660. 

4to.     Title,  1  leaf;  Text,  Psalm  IxxvL  11,  pp.  [1]  to  30; 
or,  A  to  D  in  fours.     [Bod. ;  B.M.] 

TozER  (Henry),  B.D. 

[A  Puritan  Loyalist.  Born  at  North  Tawton  1602,  matri- 
culated at  Oxford,  from  Exeter  College,  3  May,  1621. 

B.A  18  June,  1623;  MA.  28  April,  1626;  B.D.  28  July, 
1638.  Refused  D.D.  when  nominated  for  it  6  June,  1646. 
Appointed  Lecturer  at  St.  Martin's  Church  (Carfax,  Oxford) 
21  Oct.  1632.  Vicar  of  Yamton  (Oxon)  1644.  In  1643  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  but  refused 
to  sit.  He  was  Bursar  and  Sub-Rector  of  his  college,  and 
managed  its  affairs  in  Dr.  Hakewill's  absence.  In  March, 
1647,  he  was  cited  before  the  Parliamentary  Visitors,  in 
Nov.  summoned  to  Westminster  before  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission, in  the  following  year  imprisoned  for  refusing  to 
surrender  the  college  books.  Expelled  from  his  Fellowship 
26  May,  1648;  ejected  from  St.  Martin's  Church  4  June 
following,  because  he  prayed  for  the  King  and  "  breathed 
out  pestilent  air  of  unsound  doctrine."  But  the  decree  was 
revoked  2  Nov.  1648,  and  he  was  allowed  to  travel  for  three 
years.  He  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  became  minister  to 
the  English  merchants  at  Rotterdam.  He  died  11  Sept. 
1650,  and  was  buried  in  the  English  Church  at  Rotterdam. 

Cf,  Prince's  WorthieSy  737  ;  Boase's  ExeUr  Coll  ;  Diet,  Nat,  Biog.} 

la.  Directions  for  a  Godly  Life  :  Especially  for  Communi- 
cating at  the  Lord's  Table.  Intended  first  for  private  vse; 
now  publish'd  for  the  good  of  those  who  desire  the  saf ty  of 
their  owne  soules,  and  shall  bee  pleased  to  make  vse  thereof. 
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By  H.  Tozer  M'  of  Arts,  and  Fellow  of  Exceter  CoUedge 
in  Oxford.     [Quotation.] 

Oxford,  Printed  by  William  Tvrner  Printer  to  the 
famous  Vniversity.     1628. 

Sm.  8yo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication  to  Mr.  Lorenzo  Gary 
Sonne  to  Viscount  Faulkland,  pp.  3-11;  Text,  pp. 
13-198;  Contents,  3  pp. ;  1  blank  leaf;  or,  A-H  in 
twelves,  I  in  six.     [Bod.] 

lb.  Directions  for  a  Godly  Life.  .  .  .  The  fifth  Edition. 
Oxford,  printed  for  Leonard  Lichfield.     1640. 

Sm.  8vo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Epistle  dedicatory,  pp.  3-9;  Text, 
pp.  1-195 ;  Contents,  2  leaves.  [Madan's  Early  Oxford 
Press,  p.  223.] 

Ic.  Directions  for  a  Godly  Life.  .  .  ,  The  eight  Edition. 
Oxford.  .  .  .  1671. 

[Sm.  8vo.  Eed  liior.  fine  copy.  15s.  Scarce.  Bull  & 
Auvache's  Cat.  137.  1892.] 

Irf.  Directions  for  a  Godly  Life.  .  .  .  The  tenth  Edition.; 
Oxford.  .  .  .  1680. 

"  All  editions  seem  to  be  uncommon."  (Madan,  p.  141.) 

le.  Directions  for  a  Godly  Life :  Especially  for  Communi- 
cating at  the  Lords  Table.  Intended  first  for  private  Use ; 
now  Published  for  the  good  of  those  who  desire  the  safety 
of  their  own  Souls.  By  Henry  Tozer,  Bachelour  in  Divinity, 
and  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Colledge  in  Oxford.  The  Tenth 
Edition.     Psal,  69.  33.  .  .  . 

Zondoriy  Printed  for  Matthew  Gillijlowery  at  the  Black. 
Spread-Eagle,  in  Westminster  HcUL     1688. 

24mo,  Title,  1  leaf ;  Dedication  ,  .  ,  Mr.  Lorenzo  Cary,  4 
leaves;  Directions,  &c.,  pp.  1-202 ;  Contents,  1  p. ;  last 
p.  blank.     [Chetham  Lib.,  Manchester.] 

[1/  Directions  for  a, Godly  Life:  Especially  for  Communi- 
cating at  the  Lord's  Table.  Intended  first  for  private  Use ; 
now  Published  for  the  good  of  those  who  desire  the  safety 
of  their  own  Souls.  By  Henry  Tozer,  Batchelour  in 
Divinity,  and  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Colledge  in  Oxford. 
The  Eleventh  Edition.     Psal.  69.  33.  ... 

Oxford,  Printed  by  i.  Lichfield  for  Richard  Davi3.     1690. 

24mo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication  to  Mr.  Lorenzo  Carey,  3 
leaves;  Directions,  &c.,  pp.  1-183;  Contents,  1  p. 
[B.M.]— F.B.T.] 
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Ig.  [Directions  for  a  Godly  life.  .  •  •  The  thirteenth 
Edition.  Oxford.  .  •  .  1706.  12mo.  (Darling*«  Cydyt. 
Bibliog.)] 

2.  A  Christian  Amendment,  delivered  in  a  Sermon  on 
New-yeares  day  1631,  in  S*  Martines  Church  in  Oxford, 
and  now  published :  By  H.  Tozer  M'  of  Arts  and  Fellow 
of  Exceter  CoUedge  in  Oxford.     [Quotations.] 

Oxford,  Printed  by  lohn  Lichfield  Printer  to  the  Famous 
Vniversity,  1633. 

Sm.  8vo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication  to  S'  Walter  Pye  knight, 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  9  pp ; 
blank  p.;  Text,  2  Cor.  v.  17;  pp.  i-80;  two  blank 
leaves ;  or,  A  to  F  in  eights.  Sir  Walter  Pye,  jun.,  had 
been  Tozer's  pupil  when  at  Exeter  College.  [Bod.;  B.M.] 

'      •      •   ■  . 

3.  Christvs :  sive  Dicta  &  Facta  Christi :  Prout  k  quatuor 
Evangelistis  sparsim  recitantur.  Collecta  &  Ordine  disposita 
ab  Henrico  Tozer,  AM.  &  Exoniensis  Collegij  in  AcademiS, 
Oxoniensi  Socio.     [Ornament.] 

OxoNiiE,  Excudebat  Guilielmus  Turner,  .  CeleberrimcB 
Academice  Typographvs:  Anno  Dom.  1634. 

Sm.  8vo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Latin  Dedication  to  Charles  Herbert 
and  Philip  Herbert,  sons  of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke, 
3  leaves ;  Text,  pp.  1-67 ;  Errata,  1  p. ;  two  blank 
leaves ;  or,  A  to  E  in  eights.     [Bod. ;  B.M.] 

4.  Christian  Wisdome,  or  the  excellency  fame  and  right 
meanes  of  Trve  wisdom.  As  it  was  briefly  delivered  in 
a  Sermon  in  S*  Maries  Church  in  Oxford.  Ifovemb.  11, 
1638.     By  H.  Tozer,  B.D.  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 

Oxford,  Printed  by  L.  Lichfield  An.  Dorm,  1639. 

Sm.  8vo,  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication  to  Lord  Robert  earle  of 
Aneram,  3  leaves;  Text,  1  Kings  x.  24;  pp.  1-107; 
or,  A-G  in  eights,  H  in  two.     [Bod. ;  B.M.] 

5.  [A  Sermon  on  John  18.  3.  Oxford  1640.  (Wood,  iij. 
274.) 

Wylshman  (Waltkr). 

Born  in  Cornwall;  matriculated  as  fil.  pleb.  at  Oxford 
from  Exeter  College,  24  Nov.  1587,  age  15 ;  B.A.  9  July, 
1591;  M.A  (Broadgate  Hall)  3  July,  1594.  Vicar  of 
Townstal  with  St.  Saviour's,  Dartmouth,  1606.     Died  21st 
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May,  1636,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Dartmouth  on 
the  26th. 

Cf.  Boase's  Etg,   Coll,  Exoti.  pars  ii.  p.  359 ;  Bibliotheea  CamubitMU, 
p.  913 ;  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  y.  601. 

1.  The  Sincere  Preacher :  Proving  that  in  whom  is  Adula- 
tion, Auarice,  or  Ambition,  he  cannot  be  sincere.  Delivered 
in  three  sermons  in  Dartmouth  in  Deuon,  vpon  1.  Thes.  2, 
5, 6.  By  Walter  Wylshman,  Mr.  of  Art,  and  Minister  of  the 
Word  there.     [Quotation.] 

At  London,  Imprinted  by  Felix  Kyngston,  iov  lonas  Man. 
1616. 

Sm.  8vo.  Blank  leaf ;  Title,  1  leaf ;  Dedication  to  the  right 
worshipful!  Mary  Ck)tton,  wife  to  William  Bp.  of  £xon, 
dated  Oct.  14.  1614,  7  pp. ;  Text,  pp.  1-89  ;  blank  leaf ; 
or,  A  to  F  in  eights ;  G  in  four.     [Bod. ;  B.M.] 


THE 

BOTTOM-DEPOSITS   OF   THE   ENGLISH   CHANNEL 

FKOM  THE  EDDYSTONE  TO  STAET  POINT, 

NEAE  THE  THIRTY-FATHOM  LINE. 

BT  B.    HANSFORD   WORTH,    C.E. 
(Read  at  Great  Torrington,  Aogust,  1899.).  ' 


In  1895  Mr.  E.  J.  Allen,  b.Sc.,  Director  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  at  Plymouth,  commenced  an  investi- 
gation into  the  fauna  and  bottom-deposits  near  the  thirty- 
fathom  line  from  the  Eddystone  grounds  to  Start  Point. 
In  June  of  the  present  year  Mr.  Allen  published  his  results. 
(Vol.  V.  No.  4,  June,  1899,  Jov/rnal  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,)  A  feature  of  the 
method  pursued  was  the  care  taken  to  obtain  samples 
of  the  bottom-deposit,  with  the  object  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion as  to  the  influence  of  its  texture  and  nature  on  life 
at  the  sea-bottom.  In  1898,  when  the  results  were  being 
collated,  the  present  writer  became  associated  with  the 
inquiry. 

Although  the  investigation  was  undertaken  for  purely 
biological  purposes,  a  great  deal  of  information  was  obtained 
of  interest  geologically.  The  manner  in  which  samples 
were  taken  and  their  subsequent  treatment  both  lent  them- 
selves to  geological  inquiry,  although  in  certain  cases  the 
points  at  which  dredgings  were  taken  were  not  equally  well 
adapted  to  those  purposes. 

The  features  which  can  be  satisfactorily  considered  are : — 

{a)  The  "  texture  "  of  the  bottom-deposits. 

(6)  The  rock  fragments  constituting  the  gravels  and  sands. 

\c)  The  rock  fragments  of  considerable  comparative 
dimensions  occasionally  obtained. 

{d)  Deductions  as  to  the  underlying  strata  based  on  a,  J,  c, 

(e)  The  extent  of  wave-action  at  the  bottom,  as  evidenced 
by  the  condition  of  the  bottom-deposits  and  by  the 
fauna  found  thereon. 
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(/)  A  consideration  of  the  deposit  as  a  recent  formation, 
from  which  reasonable  deductions  mav  be  drawn 
as  to  the  conditions  under- which  similar  clastic 
deposits,  now  indurated  into  definite  rock-beds, 
may  have  been  formed. 

These  matters  (with  the  exception  of  e)  were  necessarily 
of  secondary  importance  in  the  biological  investigation,  and 
the  notes  thereon,  which  are  incorporated  in  Mr.  Allen's 
paper,  were  restricted  in  range  accordingly. 

The  writer  has  to  express  his  thanks  and  great  indebted- 
ness to  the  Director  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  for 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  various  samples,  and  for 
permission  to  use  the  results  obtained  for  purposes  outside 
the  intent  of  the  original  inquiry. 

{a)  The  Texture  of  the  Bottom-Deposits. 

£ach  dredged  sample  was  divided  into  a  series  of  grades 
by  the  use  of  sieves  having  circular  perforations  of  known 
diameter. 

Eight  grades  were,  constituted,  numbered,  and  named  as 
under : — 

I.  Stones.    All  inorganic  material  which  will  not  pass 

through  sieve  with  15  mm.  perforation. 
II.  Coarse  gravel.     Material  left  on  sieve  with  5  mm. 

perforation. 
III.  Medium  gravel.   Material  left  on  sieve  with  2*5  mm. 

perforation. 
rV^  Fine  gravel.     Material  left  on  sieve  with  1*5  mm. 
V.  Coarse  sand.     Material  left  on  sieve  with  1  mm. 
perforation. 
VI.  Medium  sand.     Material  left  on  sieve  with  0*5  mm. 

perforation. 
VII.  Fine  sand.    Material  which  passes  through  0*5  mm. 
sieve,  and  when  stirred  up  in  sea-water  settles 
in  one  minute.        .  » 

VIII.  Silt.   Remains  in  suspension  at  the  end  of  one  minute. 

The  terms  "medium  gravel,"  "fine  sand,"  etc.,  suit  well  the 
grades  to  which  they  have  been  applied,  and  the  system 
as  a  whole  has  been  found  to  work  excellently,  both  for 
biological  and  geological  purposes.  For  instance,  all  of  the 
larger  foraminifera  will  be  found  in  Grades  VI.  and  VII., 
while  the  smaller  foraminifera,  together  with  the  diatoms 
and  coccoliths,  are  practically  confined  to  Grade  VIII.  In 
a  similar  way  all  rock  fragments  identifiable  to  the  unaided 
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eye  will  be  found  in  Grades  I.,  II.,  and  III.  Much  informa- 
tion is  afforded  by  the  determination  of  organic  carbonate 
of  lime  in  each  grade  of  each  sample;  and  accurate  con- 
clusions as  to  wave-action  may  be  formed  by  studying  the 
percentage  of  each  sample  afiforded  by  the  various  gradea 
More  than  this,  and  most  important  biologically,  it  is  found 
that  the  texture  of  the  bottom-deposit  largely  influences 
the  nature  of  the  fauncL 

The  system  was  devised  by  Mr.  Allen,  and  has  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  future  workers  will 
adopt  it  in  its  entirety,  and  thus  assign  a  known  value  to 
such  indefinite  terms  as  "  fine  sand,"  "  silt,"  etc 

For  close  comparison  between  any  two  or  more  dredgings 
the  whole  details  of  the  textures  must  be  studied ;  a  readier 
method  should,  however,  be  available  for  general  purposes. 
This  the  present  writer  has  sought  to  supply  in  the  following 
manner : — 

The  purely  conventional  figures  I.,  IL,  IIL,  etc.,  having 
reference  to  material  left  in  sieves  of  15  mm.,  5  mm.,  2*5  mm., 
etc.,  are  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  shortly  stating  the 
average  grade  of  each  sample.  The  percentage  of  each 
grade  of  the  sample  is  multiplied  by  its  conventional  number, 
the  figures  so  obtained  are  summed  together,  and  the  total 
divided  by  100,  the  result  being  described  as  the  "  average 
grade  "  of  the  sample. 

As  an  instance  of  the  method  the  determination  of  the 
"  average  grade  "  of  sample  83  is  appended. 

Per  Cent 
I.  Stones    .  .  .     000  x  1  =  00 


II.  Coarse  gravel 
III.  Medium  gravel 
.  IV.  Fine  gravel 
V,  Coarse  sand 
VI.  Medium  sand 
VII.  Fine  sand 
VIII.  SUt 


27-9x2  =  55-8 
28-3  X  3  =  84-9 
14-1  X  4  =  56-4 
6-0x6  =  300 
7-3x6  =  43-8 
8-3x7  =  581 
8-2x8  =  65  6 


394-6  ^  100 
=  3*946  the  ** average  grade"  of  sample  83. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  this  figure  only  gives  limited 
information,  and  should  be  read  together  with  the  details. 

The  fine  sand.  Grade  VII.,  differs  widely  in  the  samples. 
Alone  of  all  the  gravels  and  sands  it  possesses  great  possibili- 
ties of  variation ;  its  coarsest  grains  may  attain  a  diameter  of 
0*5  mm.,  its  finest  need  only  be  heavy  enough  to  settle 
through  six  inches  of   sea-water  in  one  minute.     Closer 
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classification  would  not,  however,  serve  any  useful  purpose, 
and  hence  it  follows  that  in  some  aamples  YII.  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  grains  approximating  to  the  maximum 
diameter  of  0*5  mm.,  in  others  Grade  VII.  consists  of  very 
fine  material  little  removed  from  the  coarser  particles  in  the 
silt.  It  will  still  be  found  even  in  these  latter  cases  that  the 
silt  retains  its  distinctions  from  VII. 

.Out  of  some  112  hauls,  samples  of  the  bottom-deposit  have 
been  graded  from  17,  representing  sixteen  defined  zoological 
grounds.  In  addition  to  these,  samples  have  been  obtained 
from  various  stony  grounds,  in  which  cases  grading  was  not 
necessary.  The  information  is  not  continuous  from  the 
Eddystone  to  the  Start ;  an  uninvestigated  area  lies  east  and 
north  of  the  Eddystone,  and  a  much  larger  hiatus  occurs 
south  of  the  East  Eutts. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Marine  Biological  Assodaiion,  New 
Series,  Vol.  v.  No.  4,  will  be  found  tables  on  pages  525-7 
with  full  details  of  the  percentage  weights  of  each  grade  of 
gravel  and  sand  found  in  the  samples  of  bottom- deposit,  and 
of  the  percentages  of  carbonate  of  lime  (or  where  distin- 
guishable, shell)  in  each  grade  of  gravel  or  sand  in  the 
samples  of  bottom-deposit.  These  are  more  elaborate  than 
the  present  paper  requires,  although  reference  may  hereafter 
be  made  to  some  of  the  details.  The  following  table  may, 
however,  be  reproduced  with  advantage : — 

Table  I. 

Showing  the  samples  of  bottom-deposit  arranged  according  to 
average  grade  of  texture  and  the  total  percentage  of  organic 
carhonaie  of  lime  in  each. 

No.  of  Samples.  Average  Grade.  Percentage  CaCo,. 

94  ...  3-66  ...  17-71 

84  ...  3-704  ...  34-66 
106             ...             3-803             ...             62-77 

83  ...  3-946  ...  40-74 

96  ...     4081      ...      33-18 
87     ...     4151      ...     7225 

97  ...     4-471      ...     46-68 
105     ...     4-498     ...     47*26 

85  ...     4-597     ...     27-87 

103  ...     4-638     ...     61-18 
89b     ...     6-386     ...     48-61 

90  ...  6-561  ...  22-91 
109  ...  6-749  ...  30-15 

91  ...  6-814  ...  14-13 
102  ...  6-849  ...  14-86 

92  ...  6-971  ...  17-41 

104  ...  6-998  ...  15-80 
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A  sample  as  a  whole  does  not  necessarily  take  its  descri 
tion  from  its  average  grade.     For  instance,  samples  betwee: 
3*5  and  4*5  average  grade  cannot  in  many  cases  be  caU 
medium  gravel  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  the  question 
which  grade  actually  preponderates  must  also  be  consider 
The  following  are   the  correct  descriptions  of  the  abovi 
samples : — 

94.  Coarse  gravel  with  sand  and  mud,  the  latter  beini 
present  in  considerable  quantity,  but  there  is  not  enough 
mask  the  gravel.     84.  The  same.     83.  Medium  gravel,  sand 
and  mud.    These  three  samples  lie  to  the  north  of  a  lin 
due  west  of  the  Eddystone,  and  extend  to  a  little  north  o 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hand  Deeps.    Between  this  groun 
and  the  Eddystone  lies  85,  fine  gravel,  and  87,  mediumJ^z 
shelly  gravel,  the  latter  fringing  the  western  side  of  the 
Eddystone  reef.     North  of  85  and  87  lies  89b,  which  is  fine 
sand.     South  of  85  and  87  lies  109,  which  again  is  fine  sand, 
and  102,  almost  due  south  of  the  Eddystone,  is  even  finer 
isand.     103,  south-east  of  the  Eddystone,  is  medium  gravel 
with  sand  and  mud ;  the  silt  is  exceptional,  forming  17*1  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.     97  flanks  103  to  the  eastward,  and  is 
fine  gravel  very  uniformly  divided  among  Grades  II.,  in.,| 
IV.,  v.,  and  VI.     Hauls  90,  91,  92,  and  104  spread  over 
a  very  extensive  area  to  the  east  of  the  Eddystone  and  are 
all  fine  sands;  between  these  and  97  lies  an  unexplored 
region.      South  of   the  East  Butts  is  another  unexplored 
region,  and  then  south  of  Bolt  Head  we  have  105  and  106,  both 
coarse,  shelly  gravel,  and  between  the  Prawle  and  the  Start 
a  stony  ground.     Stony  grounds  also  occur  at  the  Hand 
Deeps  and  scattered  in  small  patches  round  the  Eddystone  - 
at  the  following  points:   Half  a  mile  N.W.  by  N.  of  the 
lighthouse;  one  mile  W.S.W.  of  the  same  point;  two  miles 
S.W. ;  one  and  a  quarter  miles  S.W. ;  one  and  a  half  miles  / 
S.  I  E.,  possibly  rock ;  while  a  patch  of  rock  extends  over 
the   bottom   from   one   mile   S.   of   the   lighthouse  to  one 
and  a  half  miles  S.W.  of  the  same,  its  exact  boundary  being 
unknown. 

Stony  ground  is  also  found  at  the  East  Eutts,  and  there  is 
probably  coarse  gravel  south  of  that  point. 

The   chart   accompanying  this  paper  shows   the  known 
extent   of    each    area   of    bottom -deposit,    the    nature   of 
each   area,   the  position   of   each   of   the   dredgings   above 
referred  to,  the  aver^-ge  grade,  and  percentage  of  CaCog  in  ' 
most  cases.    Each  dredging  is  indicated  by  a  number  within  ^ 
a  circle;  the  figures  in  vertical  type  below  this  give  the 
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average  grade,  and  the  figures  in  inclined  type  the  percentage 
of  CaCog. 

(b)  The  Eock  Fragments  Constituting  the  Gravels  and 

Sands. 

The  rock  fragments  in  Grades  I.,  II.,  and  III.  were  in  all 
eases  examined,  and  where  possible  the  constituent  rocks 
isolated  and  their  percentages  determined;  as  a  check  on 
this  the  sands  were  examined  microscopicaUy,  but  in  these 
cases  no  quantitive  determination  was  made. 

Such  small  fragments  as  occur  in  the  gravels  obviously  do 
not  admit  of  exact  determination,  but  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  bringing  them  under  broad  headings. 

The   division  adopted   was:    1.    Triassic.      2.    Devonian. 

3.  Archean.  No  attempt  was  made  at  petrological  sub- 
division. 

This  is  hardly  a  convenient  place  to  enter  into  the 
question  of-  Trias  or  Permian,  or  the  true  stratigraphical 
place  of  the  mica  and  chlorite  schists  of  the  Bolt. 

It  should  be  explained,  however,  that  the  author  regards 
the  red  rock  series  and  their  allies  as  Trias  (their  relation  to 
known  shore  rocks  will  be  subsequently  dealt  with),  and 
inclines  to  assign  the  schists  of  the  Bolt  and  Eddystone, 
together  with  the  gneiss  of  the  latter,  to  the  Archean;  it 
will  not  seriously  invalidate  the  results  if  these  assignments 
are  ultimately  found  unsustainable. 

A  fourth  division  had  subsequently  to  be  added,  viz., 

4.  Cretaceous,  as  represented  by  flints  and  flint  gravel. 
The  identification  of  fragments  of  rock  of  between  15 

mm.  and  2*5  mm.  diameter  is  necessarily  attended  with 
some  uncertainty,  especially  as  regarding  those  ranging 
between  5  mm.  and  2*5  mm.  which  constitute  Grade  III. 
Results  from  Grades  II.  and  III.  in  each  sample  cannot  be 
expected  to  agree  closely,  since  the  relative  degrees  of 
friability  of  the  original  rocks  may  determine  that  one  shall 
be  best  represented  in  the  finer  and  another  in  the  coarser 
material.  In  addition  to  which  foreign  rock,  which  has 
travelled  on  to  a  neighbouring  territory,  must  be  expected 
to  be  found  reduced  to  a  finer  gravel  than  the  rock  of  that 
territory  itself. 

In  the  gravels  between  the  Hand  Deeps  and  the  East 
Kutts  the  most  probable  sources  of  error  are  the  liability  to 
assign  fragments  of  Triassic  rocks  of  other  than  the  dis- 
tinctive red  colour  to  the  Devonian,  and  the  further  liability 

VOL.   XXXL  2   A 
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to  similarly  falsely  identify  non-micaceous  fragments  of  the 
Archean. 

A  little  uncertainty  attends  small  particles  of  much 
decomposed  flint  which  simulate  buff-coloured  Triassic 
rocks,  and  an  ambiguity  arises  from  the  known  occurrence 
of  calcedonic  veins  in  the  Trias  itself.  None  of  these 
possible  sources  of  error  are  such  as  to  seriously  affect 
results;  and  none  apply  to  samples  90,  105,  106.  The 
following  table  gives  the  classification  into  percentages  of 
the  rock  fragments  in  the  gravels,  all  organic  matter  having 
first  been  removed  (the  figures  show  the  percentage  composi- 
tion by  weight). 

Table  II. 

Classificalion  of  Rock  Constituents  of  Gravels. 


II. 

III. 

Distinguishing 
No.  of  Sample. 

Triassic. 

Devonian. 

Archean. 

Triassic. 

Devonian. 

ArchesD. 

83 

92 

Trace 

8 

72 

10 

18 

85 

63 

5 

32 

69 

6 

25 

87 

— 

100 

26 

74 

90 

100 

19 

81 

— 

94 

75 

16 

9 

68 

14 

18 

96 

77 

10 

13 

81 

3 

16 

97 

92 

2 

6 

75 

8 

17 

102 

100 

— 

85 

15 

.— 

103 

79 

4 

17 

74 

26 

In  samples  104  and  109  the  large  bulk  of  the  material  is 
fine  sand,  and  no  reliable  results  can  be  obtained. 

In  samples  91  and  92  no  trustworthy  numerical  results 
could  be  obtained.  In  91,  IV.,  there  is  more  Devonian  than 
Trias,  and  in  92,  IV.,  more  Trias  than  Devonian.  Amorphous 
silica  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  most  of  the  above-named 
samples  except  90.  Sample  105,  Grade  II.,  taken  one  mile 
S.S.W.  of  Bolt  Head,  was  analysed  as  follows:  Archean 
(chiefly  mica  schists),  79  per  cent.;  Flint,  13  per  cent; 
Trias,  8  per  cent.  And  106,  II.,  taken  two  miles  south  of 
Bolt  Head:  Archean,  89  per  cent.;  Flint,  40  per  cent.; 
Trias,  11  per  cent. 
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(c)  The  Eock  Fragments  of  Considerable  Comparativb 
Dimensions  Occasionally  Obtained. 

From  107  on  the  Bolt  shell  gravel  a  haul  of  the  larger 
rock  fragments  was  taken  in  a  wide-mesh  dredge.  The 
result  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  more  flint  than 
at  105,  although  this  apparent  excess  might  arise  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  sample  was  taken,  since  the 
flints  being  above  the  average  size  of  the  other  stones 
would  be  more  easily  retained  in  the  net.  This  is  not  the 
full  explanation,  however,  for  a  sample  taken  in  the  ordinary 
way  at  106,  a  little  nearer  105,  also  contains  a  higher  per- 
centage of  flint. 

Of  eight  stones  brought  up  in  the  dredge  from  63,  three 
miles  S.S.K^E.  from  the  Prawle,  on  the  Prawle  stony 
grounds,  all  were  either  Archean  mica  schist,  or  fragments 
from  quartz  veins  in  the  same.  The  schist  from  this  point 
is  comparatively  speaking  tine-grained,  that  is  to  say,  in 
comparison  with  the  mica  schists  bordering  the  Eddystone 
gneiss  ;  similar  rock  occurs  on  the  adjacent  shores. 

A  specimen  of  mica  schist  closely  resembling  the  above 
was  dredged  from  45 — four  to  five  miles  S.^E.  of  Prawle 
Point.  A  fragment  from  a  quartz  vein  in  apparently  the 
same  rock  was  obtained  from  65,  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  miles  S.E.  of  Prawle  Point.  From  the  western  side 
of  the  East  Eutts  was  obtained  a  piece  of  massive  quartzite 
weighing  a  little  over  two  pounds ;  here  and  there  it  showed 
traces  of  a  light  brown  gneiss  on  its  surface.  A  small 
piece  of  rock  corresponding  to  these  traces  was  taken  in 
the  same  dredging ;  the  mica  is  practically  white,  the  body 
of  the  rock  is  the  colour  of  limonite,  and  the  foliations  bend 
around  "  eyes  "  of  colourless  quartz. 

No  rock  specimens  were  retained  from  hauls  78,  79,  and 
31,  but  of  these  78  and  31  are  known  to  have  been  on  rock, 
and  79  yielded  "red  stones,"  undoubtedly  Trias.  Haul 
No.  100,  two  miles  S.W.  of  Eddystone,  gave  large  stones 
and  sand;  the  stones  were  preserved  and  included  a  thin 
slab  of  variegated  sandstone,  red  and  grey,  a  specimen  of 
buflf  sandstone  almost  salmon  coloured,  and  a  compact  red 
sandstone,  sub-jaspideous.  All  the  stones  were  more  or  less 
thin  slabs,  very  little  waterworn  and  in  some  cases  very 
fresh  and  angular ;  none  can  have  travelled  far  from  their 
original  site ;  all  are  Triassic  in  character. 

One  large  stone  was  raised  in  haul  86,  one-half  mile  N.W. 
by  N.  from  the  Eddystone.     This  proved  to  be  a  grey-green 
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foliated  rock  with  plates  of  brown  mica,  and  garnets  just 
distinguishable  in  hand  specimens ;  quartz  shows  but  is  not 
prominent/  except  where  it  occurs  filling  thin  joints  which 
form  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  foliation.    ' 

Pink  garnets  of  varying  sizes  up  to  1*5  or  even  1*75  mm. 
in  diameter  are  frequent  and  form  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  rock;  a  well-defined  eye  structure  is  developed  around 
each  garnet,  and  gives  an  undulating  surface  to  the  hand 
specimens.  The  most  prominent  mineral  is  hornblende, 
the  prisms  of  which  lie  with  their  long  axes  wrapping  or 
flowing  round  and  partly  tangential  to  the  garnets.  Quartz 
lies  between  the  prisms  of  the  hornblende.  Water-white 
felspar  is  present  in  considerable  quantity,  and  shows  the 
lamellar  Twinning  of  plagioclase.  The  hornblende  is  chiefly 
actinolite. 

Brown  mica  is  more  prominent  on  the  surfaces  of  schistose 
cleavage  than  in  the  section,  and  from  its  mode  of  occurrence 
appears  to  constitute  a  greater  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
rock  than  is  the  fact.     The  rock  is  a  hornblende  gneiss. 

This  specimen  was  in  reality  a  small  boulder,  the  edges 
were  sharp  and  some  of  the  surfaces  fresh ;  it  cannot  have 
travelled  far  from  its  point  of  origin. 

The  only  other  considerable  fragments  were  obtained  from 
the  slopes  of  the  Hand  Deeps.  A  little  uncertainty  exists  as 
to  the  exact  point  at  which  the  rocks  were  dredged  in  this 
case,  but  the  one  certain  fact  is  that  they  came  from  the 
verge  of  the  Hand  Deeps  reef  and  represent  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Further  dredgings,  are  intended  in 
this  locality,  which  will  give  more  exact  information. 

The  rocks  obtained  included  a  red  felsite  Of  the  Triassic 
series,  the  principal  minerals  being  quartz  and  felspar,  both 
porphyritic  at  places,  the  rock  showed  spherulitic  structure 
in  parts;  a  red  Triassic  conglomerate  associated  with  a 
coarse  red  micaceous  sandstone;  and  a  variegated  felspathic 
Trap,  yellow,  red  and  purple,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
other  Traps  known  to  be  associated  with  the  Trias.  The 
Trias  apparently  surrounds  this  reef,  which  itself  consists  of 
Archean  rocks ;  of  them  the  most  prominent  is  a  mica  schist 
in  which  micaceous  layers  greatly  contorted  and  convoluted 
alternate  with  granular  layers  of  quartz  and  garnet.  (Fig.  1 
below.)  This  schist  has  not  been  microscopically  examined 
and  may  prove  to  be  a  gneiss.  A  single  stone  was  obtained 
which  at  first  sight  closely  resembled  the  hornblende  gneiss 
found  at  the  Eddystone  reef,  and  indeed  the  main  part  of 
the  specimen  is  closely  allied  to  this,  the  chief  variation 
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foliated  rock  with  plates  of  brown  mica,  and  garnets  just 
distinguishable  in  hand  specimens ;  quartz  shows  but  is  not 
prominent/  except  where  it  occurs  filling  thin  joints  which 
form  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  foliation.     * 

Pink  garnets  of  varying  sizes  up  to  1*5  or  even  1*75  mm. 
in  diameter  are  frequent  and  form  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  rock ;  a  well-defined  eye  structure  is  developed  around 
each  garnet,  and  gives  an  undulating  surface  to  the  hand 
specimens.  The  most  prominent  mineral  is  hornblende, 
the  prisms  of  which  lie  with  their  long  axes  wrapping  or 
flowing  round  and  partly  tangential  to  the  garnets.  Quartz 
lies  between  the  prisms  of  the  hornblende.  Water-white 
felspar  is  present  in  considerable  quantity,  and  shows  the 
lamellar  Twinning  of  plagioclase.  The  hornblende  is  chiefly 
actinolite. 

Brown  mica  is  more  prominent  on  the  surfaces  of  schistose 
cleavage  than  in  the  section,  and  from  its  mode  of  occurrence 
appears  to  constitute  a  greater  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
rock  than  is  the  fact.     The  rock  is  a  hornblende  gneiss. 

This  specimen  was  in  reality  a  small  boulder,  the  edges 
were  sharp  and  some  of  the  surfaces  fresh ;  it  cannot  have 
travelled  far  from  its  point  of  origin. 

The  only  other  considerable  fragments  were  obtained  from 
the  slopes  of  the  Hand  Deeps.  A  little  uncertainty  exists  as 
to  the  exact  point  at  which  the  rocks  were  dredged  in  this 
case,  but  the  one  certain  fact  is  that  they  came  from  the 
verge  of  the  Hand  Deeps  reef  and  represent  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Further  dredgings.  are  intended  in 
this  locality,  which  will  give  more  exact  information. 

The  rocks  obtained  included  a  red  felsite  6t  the  Triassic 
series,  the  principal  minerals  being  quartz  and  felspar,  both 
porphyritic  at  places,  the  rock  showed  spherulitic  structure 
in  parts;  a  red  Triassic  conglomerate  associated  with  a 
coarse  red  micaceous  sandstone;  and  a  variegated  felspathic 
Trap,  yellow,  red  and  purple,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
other  Traps  known  to  be  associated  with  the  Trias.  The 
Trias  apparently  surrounds  this  reef,  which  itself  consists  of 
Archean  rocks ;  of  them  the  most  prominent  is  a  mica  schist 
in  which  micaceous  layers  greatly  contorted  and  convoluted 
alternate  with  granular  layers  of  quartz  and  garnet.  (Fig.  1 
below.)  This  schist  has  not  been  microscopically  examined 
and  may  prove  to  be  a  gneiss.  A  single  stone  was  obtained 
which  at  first  sight  closely  resembled  the  hornblende  gneiss 
found  at  the  Eddystone  reef,  and  indeed  the  main  part  of 
the  specimen  is  closely  allied  to  this,  the  chief  variation 
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foliated  rock  with  plates  of  brown  mica,  and  garnets  just 
distinguishable  in  hand  specimens ;  quartz  shows  but  is  not 
prominent/  except  where  it  occurs  filling  thin  joints  which 
form  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  foliation. 

Pink  garnets  of  varying  sizes  up  to  1*5  or  even  1'75  mm. 
in  diameter  are  frequent  and  form  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  rock ;  a  well-defined  eye  striicture  is  developed  around 
each  garnet,  and  gives  an  undulating  surface  to  the  hand 
specimens.  The  most  prominent  mineral  is  hornblende, 
the  prisms  of  which  lie  with  their  long  axes  wrapping  or 
flowing  round  and  partly  tangential  to  the  garnets.  Quartz 
lies  between  the  prisms  of  the  hornblende.  Water-white 
felspar  is  present  in  considerable  quantity,  and  shows  the 
lamellar  Twinning  of  plagioclajse.  The  hornblende  is  chiefly 
actinolite. 

Brown  mica  is  more  prominent  on  the  surfaces  of  schistose 
cleavage  than  in  the  section,  and  from  its  mode  of  occurrence 
appears  to  constitute  a  greater  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
rock  than  is  the  fact.     The  rock  is  a  hornblende  gneiss. 

This  specimen  was  iii  reality  a  small  boulder,  the  edges 
were  sharp  and  some  of  the  surfaces  fresh;  it  cannot  have 
travelled  far  from  its  point  of  origin. 

The  only  other  considerable  fragments  were  obtained  from 
the  slopes  of  the  Hand  Deeps.  A  little  uncertainty  exists  as 
to  the  exact  point  at  which  the  rocks  were  dredged  in  this 
case,  but  the  one  certain  fact  is  that  they  came  from  the 
verge  of  the  Hand  Deeps  reef  and  represent  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Further  dredgings.  are  intended  in 
this  locality,  which  will  give  more  exact  information. 

The  rocks  obtained  included  a  red  felsite  of  the  Triassic 
series,  the  principal  minerals  being  quartz  and  felspar,  both 
porphyritic  at  places,  the  rock  showed  spherulitic  structure 
in  parts;  a  red  Triassic  conglomerate  associated  with  a 
coarse  red  micaceous  sandstone;  and  a  variegated  felspathic 
Trap,  yellow,  red  and  purple,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
other  Traps  known  to  be  associated  with  the  Trias.  The 
Trias  apparently  surrounds  this  reef,  which  itself  consists  of 
Archean  rocks ;  of  them  the  most  prominent  is  a  mica  schist 
in  which  micaceous  layers  greatly  contorted  and  convoluted 
alternate  with  granular  layers  of  quartz  and  garnet.  (Fig.  1 
below.)  This  schist  has  not  been  microscopically  examined 
and  may  prove  to  be  a  gneiss.  A  single  stone  was  obtained 
which  at  first  sight  closely  resembled  the  hornblende  gneiss 
found  at  the  Eddystone  reef,  and  indeed  the  main  part  of 
the  specimen  is  closely  allied  to  this,  the  chief  variation 
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foliated  rock  with  plates  of  brown  mica,  and  garnets  just 
distinguishable  in  hand  specimens ;  quartz  shows  but  is  not 
prominent/  except  where  it  occurs  filling  thin  joints  which 
form  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  foliation. 

Pink  garnets  of  varying  sizes  up  to  1*5  or  even  1'75  mm. 
in  diameter  are  frequent  and  form  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  rock ;  a  well-defined  eye  structure  is  developed  around 
each  garnet,  and  gives  an  undulating  surface  to  the  hand 
specimens.  The  most  prominent  mineral  is  hornblende, 
the  prisms  of  which  lie  with  their  long  axes  wrapping  or 
flowing  round  and  partly  tangential  to  the  garnets.  Quartz 
lies  between  the  prisms  of  the  hornblende.  Water-white 
felspar  is  present  in  considerable  quantity,  and  shows  the 
lamellar  Twinning  of  plagioclase.  The  hornblende  is  chiefly 
actinolite. 

Brown  mica  is  more  prominent  on  the  surfaces  of  schistose 
cleavage  than  in  the  section,  and  from  its  mode  of  occurrence 
appears  to  constitute  a  greater  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
rock  than  is  the  fact.     The  rock  is  a  hornblende  gneiss. 

This  specimen  was  in  reality  a  small  boulder,  the  edges 
were  sharp  and  some  of  the  surfaces  fresh ;  it  cannot  have 
travelled  far  from  its  point  of  origin. 

The  only  other  considerable  fragments  were  obtained  from 
the  slopes  of  the  Hand  Deeps.  A  little  uncertainty  exists  as 
to  the  exact  point  at  which  the  rocks  were  dredged  in  this 
case,  but  the  one  certain  fact  is  that  they  came  from  the 
verge  of  the  Hand  Deeps  reef  and  represent  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Further  dredgings.  are  intended  in 
this  locality,  which  will  give  more  exact  information. 

The  rocks  obtained  included  a  red  felsite  6f  the  Triassic 
series,  the  principal  minerals  being  quartz  and  felspar,  both 
porphyritic  at  places,  the  rock  showed  spherulitic  structure 
in  parts;  a  red  Triassic  conglomerate  associated  with  a 
coarse  red  micaceous  sandstone ;  and  a  variegated  felspathic 
Trap,  yellow,  red  and  purple,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
other  Traps  known  to  be  associated  with  the  Trias.  The 
Trias  apparently  surrounds  this  reef,  which  itself  consists  of 
Archean  rocks ;  of  them  the  most  prominent  is  a  mica  schist 
in  which  micaceous  layers  greatly  contorted  and  convoluted 
alternate  with  granular  layers  of  quartz  and  garnet.  (Fig.  1 
below.)  This  schist  has  not  been  microscopically  examined 
and  may  prove  to  be  a  gneiss.  A  single  stone  was  obtained 
which  at  first  sight  closely  resembled  the  hornblende  gneiss 
found  at  the  Eddystone  reef,  and  indeed  the  main  part  of 
the  specimen  is  closely  allied  to  this,  the  chief  variation 
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being  the  presence  of  a  little  more  mica,  and  at  one  place 
a  development  of  red  felspar  in  crystals  from  2  to  4  mm. 
in  length  and  up  to  1*5  mm.  in  breadth.  The  rock  is 
a  hornblende  gneiss  with  porphyritic  felspar ;  the  curiously 
local  development  of  porphyritic  felspar  may  serve  as  a 
warning  against  conclusions  drawn  from  isolated  specimens. 
Apparently  a  certain  amount  of  chlorite  is  also  present. 

{d)  Deductions  as  to  the  Underlying  Strata  based  on 

(a),   (ft),  AND  (c). 

.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Eddystone  and  the  Hand  Deeps 
Triassic  rocks  are  found  in  situ,  and  form  the  general  sea- 
bed (wherever  rock  is  exposed),  through  which  protrude  the 
reefs.  The  variety  of  these  rocks  is  considerable,  including 
conglomerates,  coarse  red  micaceous  sandstones,  fine  red 
jaspideous  sandstone,  mottled  sandstone,  and  salmon -drab 
sandstone,  as  well  as  a  red  felsite,  and  a  variegated  felspathic 
Trap. 

.  The  nearest  point  on  shore  at  which  the  mottled  sand- 
stone can  be  matched  is  Oddicombe,  St.  Mary  Church ;  the 
conglomerate  is  very  similar  in  structure  but  not  in  included 
rock  fragments  to  the  patch  at  the  Bolt.  •     'p.' 

The  whole  of  the  series  presents  a  great  likeness  to  the 
Trias  rocks  trawled  off  the  Lizard  and  Dodmaja,;  except  that 
the  coarse  red  micaceous  sandstone  is  not:  there  exactly 
represented.  f; 

The  Trias  off  the  Lizard  was  first  reported  by  the  late 
R.  N.  Worth  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  for  August,  1886.  In  that  report  there  is  mentioned 
a  light  salmon-tinted  drab  calcareous  sandstone,  the  Triassic 
nature  of  which  is  rather  suggested  than  affirmed;  among 
the  present  series  from  the  Eddystone  grounds  a  precisely 
similar  sandstone  occurs.  From  this  second  instance  of  its 
association  with  the  Trias  there  should  no  longer  be  doubt 
that  it  is  one  of  that  series. 

The  extent  of  the  Trias  eastward  from  the  Lizard  is 
defined  up  to  the  present  by  a  rock  dredged  seven  miles 
south  of  the  Dodman.  It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that 
this  is  the  real  limit.  Its  extent  westward  of  the  Eddy- 
stone is  not  yet  known,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  passes  the 
Hand  Deeps.  Further  dredgings  are  to  be  made  to  the 
westward. 

Eastward  of  the  Eddystone  the  Trias  is  probably 
continuous  to  the  Bolt. 
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Gravels  and  sands  of  unknown  depth  intervene  between 
the  Eddystone  and  Bolt  with  no  known  rocky  patches,  but 
in  none  of  these  sands  does  the  Trias  fail  to  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  the  rock  fragments,  and  there  is  strong 
evidence  for  Trias  formations  occurring  somewhere  south  of 
haul  106  which  contained  11  per  cent.  It  may  well  be 
that  from  the  Hand  Deeps  to  the  patch  of  Trias  near 
Thurlestone  there  is  a  continuous  series  of  rocks  of  that 
formation. 

Northward  the  known  shore-limits  are  Cawsand  Bay  and 
Bovisand  Bay.  There  is  no  information  as  to  whether  there 
is  a  continuous  series  between  the  Eddystone  and  these  points. 

At  90,  about  four  miles  north-east  from  the  Eddystone, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  on  or  near  the  Devonian, 
for  in  Grade  II.  Devonian  rocks  constitute  100  per  cent.,  and 
in  Grade  III.  81  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

It  is  certain  that  somewhere  south  of  the  Bolt  there  is 
a  patch  of  cretaceous ;  the  exact  location  is  as  yet  in  doubt. 

The  Bolt  and  Prawle  schists  extend  southward  from  those 
headlands  on  the  sea-bottom,  but  the  limit  is  not  known. 
The  more  southerly  specimens  show  a  closer  approximation 
to  some  of  the  Eddystone  series. 

Westward  the  East  Rutts  have  proved  to  be  a  reef  of 
gneiss;  this  carries  the  formation  some  four  miles  nearer 
the  Eddystone. 

The  gneiss  and  schists  of  the  Eddystone  reef  prove  to  be 
practically  limited  in  area  of  exposure  to  the  summit  and 
sloping  sides  of  the  reef  itself.  There  is  only  one  dredging 
in  which  the  Archean  predominates  over  all  other  rock  con- 
stituents, and  that  is  87,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  N.W.  by 
N.  of  the  lighthouse.  It  is  surprising  how  little  Eddystone 
reef  material  was  found  in  any  other  gravel  dredging. 

From  86,  one-half  mile  N.W.  by  N.  of  the  lighthouse, 
came  the  large  block  of  hornblende  gneiss  elsewhere  de- 
scribed. This  rock  is  new  from  the  locality,  and  the  writer 
knows  no  exact  counterpart  in  Devon  or  Cornwall. 

The  Hand  Deeps  prove  to  be  a  similar  reef  to  the 
Eddystone,  rising  like  it  through  and  above  Triassic  strata, 
and,  like  it,  composed  of  Archean  gneiss  and  schists.  The 
hornblende  gneiss,  elsewhere  described  as  derived  from  this 
reef,  is  unlike  any  rock  the  author  knows  from  Devon  or 
Cornwall.  There  are,  however,  strong  suggestions  of  kin- 
ship to  the  Lizard  Rocks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  operations  of  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Association  have  added  greatly  to  ouj  knowledge 
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of  the  Cbannel  geology  off  Plymouth.  These  operations 
are  to  be  continued  westward,  and  further  information  will 
probably  be  obtained. 

(e)  The  Extent  of  Wave -Action  at  the  Bottom  as 
Evidenced  by  the  Condition  of  the  Bottom-Deposits, 
AND  the  Fauna  Found  Thereon. 

It  is  well  known  to  engineers  that  a  comparatively  small 
depth  of  water  is  a  good  protection  to  foundations  against 
wave-action,  but  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  A.  Eoope  Hunt  that  the  action  of  surface  waves  may 
make  itself  felt,  at  least  to  some  slight  extent,  to  con- 
siderable depths.  • 

A  complete  wave,  as  represented  by  the  mass  of  water 
between  the  centres  of  two  succeeding  troughs,  forms  a 
rolling  load  whose  constant  tendency  is  to  displace  the 
water  immediately  beneath  it,  and  by  raising  a  portion  of 
that  water  as  well  as  lowering  its  own  level  arrive  at  a 
condition  of  static  equilibrium.  It  is  largely  due  to  this 
tendency,  added  to  the  viscosity  of  the  water,  that  a  wave 
diminishes  rapidly  in  height  as  it  travels  from  its  point  of 
origin.  This  diminution  in  height  does  not  take  place  in  the 
ordinary  Channel  wave,  since  the  wind,  to  which  it  owes 
its  origin,  continues  to  support  and  even  enhance  it.  Once, 
however,  let  the  wind  fall  or  change  its  direction,  and  the 
rollers  begin  to  diminish. 

Were  a  series  of  rolling  loads  equivalent  to  these  waves 
caused  to  travel  across  an  iron  bridge,  their  effect  would  be 
that  of  a  series  of  blows,  causing  a  strain  much  in  excess 
of  a  dead  load  of  the  same  mean  depth  of  water.  Added 
to  which  their  periodicity  might  further  produce  excessive 
vibration.  It  matters  not  that  in  the  case  of  the  wave  in 
deep  water  no  considerable  body  of  liquid  is  ever  carried  far 
forward;  the  reciprocating  motion,  nevertheless,  induces  a 
load  which  constantly  advances,  and  which  is  replaced  at 
fairly  regular  intervals. 

Such  forces  applied  to  a  mobile  and  at  the  ^ame  time 
practically  incompressible  fluid  must  cause  numerous  eddy 
currents  to  a  considerable  depth,  which  currents,  owing  to 
the  periodicity  of  the  load,  may  in  some  instances  tend  to 
become  fixed  in  direction,  although  varying  in  force,  for  a 
given  fixed  direction  of  surface  wave.  Little  is  known  of 
the  actual  magnitude  of  the  transmitted  wave-motion  on 
the  Channel  bed;  the  mathematical  theory  is  well  defined, 
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but  the  effect  of  disturbing  influences  cannot  be  argued  with 
certainty. 

This  much,  however,  may  be  clearly  foreseen,  that  any 
variations  in  the  bottom  level  will  tend  to  intensify  the 
bottom  disturbance — even  a  uniform  gradient  will  produce 
this  effect.  If  in  place  of  a  gradual  change  of  level  the 
sea-ljottom  abruptly  rises  the  currents  will  be  greatly  in- 
tensified, and  if  it  rise  to  a  reef  visible  above  low-water 
the  back-wash  will  extend  down  the  face  of  the  reef  into 
deep  water.  The  reciprocating  action  of  the  surface  wave 
is  then  destroyed,  the  pressure  due  to  its  height  above  the 
mean  is  no  longer  distributed  equally  in  all  directions  to 
a  yielding  body,  but  meets  a  rigid  resistance  to  movement 
in  one  direction.  The  wave*;  themselves  cease  to  be  waves 
of  oscillation,  and  on  meeting  the  reef  rise  to  much  more 
than  usual  height. 

The  sands  and,  gravels  dredged  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation  afford  interesting  evidence  of  the  effect  of 
the  bottom  contour  on  the  intensity  of  wave -induced 
currents. 

A  coarse  gravel  deposit  may  either  arise  from  the  presence 
of  a  large  percentage  of  considerable  rock  fragments  or  from 
the  absence  of  all  small  sand.  Similarly  a  fine  sand 
deposit  may  exist,  either  as  a  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
all  l^-rger  fragments,  or  of  a  preponderating  supply  of  small 
sand,  or  in  each  case  the  two  causes  may  act  in  conjunction. 
This  may  read  as  "a  most  ingenious  paradox,"  but  has  an 
underlying  m^eaning. 

Assuming  the  conditions  to  be  such  that  both  gravel  and 
sand  can  settle  and  make  good  their  standing,  the  grade  of 
the  deposit  will  depend  on  the  relative  supply  of  each 
material ;  and  unless  the  gravel  is  constantly  recruited  from 
the  detritus  of  an  adjacent  rock  surface,  the  deposit  will 
constantly  tend  to  assume  a  finer  grade  by  the  mere 
degradation  of  its  coarser  particles. 

If  there  is  a  supply  of  silt,  and  the  conditions  are  such 
that  it  can  at  times  settle,  the  whole  deposit  will  be  more 
stable  under  the  occasional  action  of  wave  disturbance. 
Any  deposit  in  which  the  various  grades  of  material  are  all 
present,  and  in  approximately  such  quantity  that  each  helps 
to  effectively  fill  the  interstitial  spaces  of  the  next  coarser 
particles,  will  as  a  whole  much  more  effectively  resist 
moving  water  than  would  a  coarser  gravel  in  which  the 
spaces  between  the  small  stones  were  unfilled.  Hence  those 
surfaces  which  are  longest  left  quiescent  will  more  readily 
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resist  occasional  violence ;  it  being  the  nature  of  the  gravels 
and  sands  thus  to  emphasise  the  local  variations  in  wave- 
action. 

The  dredgings  in  the  Eddystone  neighbourhood  are  not  so 
numerous  as  might  be  desired,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  relative  positions  of  fine  and  coarse  textures. 

With  one  exception  the  fine  textures  occur  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  reef,  while  the  coarse  textures 
are  clustered  around  the  reef  or  around  the  Hand  Deeps. 
The  exception  as  to  a  fine  texture  occurring  near  the  reef  is 
in  the  case  of  dredging  89b  taken  from  the  centre  of  the 
channel  between  the  Hand  Deeps  and  the  Eddystone  reef. 

Between  the  reef  and  the  Hand  Deeps  lies  a  channel  of 
over  thirty  fathoms  in  depth,  and  again  on  the  eastern  side 
of  tho;  reef  is  found  a  similar  but  smaller  channel.  The 
western  side  of  the  Hand  Deeps  shows  the  formation  of 
another  incurve  in  the  thirty- fathom  line.  The  embayment 
of  the  thirty-fathom  line  between  the  two  reefs  is  no  less 
than  three  miles. 

To  account  in  part  at  least  for  the  formation,  and  for  the 
entire  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  such  a  depression,  we 
liave  wave-action  as  an  only,  possible  cause.  The  Eddystone 
reefi  rising  above  low-water,  meets  and  breaks  the  great 
Channel  rollers,  and  this  certainly  cannot  .be  efifected  with- 
out the  creation  of  relatively  intense  currents  in  the  neigh- 
bouring depths. 

Dredging  85  gives  additional  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
such  currents.  ;  It  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
quartz  grains  have  been  rounded  and  polished,  and  also  for 
the  extremely  coarse  texture  of  the  fine  sand  VII.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  this  grade  may  either  have  a  maximum 
coarseness,  in  which  all  grains  are  of  such  size  as  to  barely 
pass  through  the  0*5  mm.  aperture,  or  it  may  approximate  to 
silt.  In  the  present  case  the  maximum  coarseness  is  closely 
attained,  while  the  actual  silt  only  forms  0*6  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  sample. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  sample  is  almost  uniformly 
distributed  between  III.,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  a  feature  which 
occurs  in  this  dredging  only.  The  average  grade  is  4*597,  or 
nearly  a  mean  between  IV.  and  V. 

The  conditions  at  this  point  are  therefore  unfavourable  to 
the  existence  of  either  coarse  gravel  or  fine  sand;  of  the 
first  because  the  strong  wave -action  breaks  up  all  large 
particles,  of  the  second  because  the  same  action  will  not 
allow  fine  particles  to  permanently  settle.    Add  to  this  the 
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rounded  and  polished  sand  grains,  rounded  os  they  are  rarely 
found  in  number  on  any  beach,  and  almost  every  individual 
grain  so  polished,  and  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  here 
we  have  a  centre  of  wave-action  which,  lying  as  it  does  below 
the  thirty- fathom  line,  proves  the  great  effect  produced  by 
the  reef  in  breaking  or  deflecting  surface  waves  and  creating 
bottom  currents. 

The  sand  grains  of  87  show  a  similar  but  less  complete 
polish,  and  well-rounded  quartz  gravel  occurs  around  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Hand  Deeps. 

The  action  which  has  rounded  these  sand  grains  un- 
doubtedly lies  dormant  for  considerable  intervals,  and  its 
periods  of  greatest  activity  occur  at  still  longer  intervals, 
since  both  Rotalia  heccarii  and  Miliolina  seminulum  are  by 
no  means  infrequent  in  the  sand  from  85,  although  the  more 
delicate  foraminifera  are  practically  absent.  In  87  VII. 
there  are  81  foraminifera  to  13  cgrms.  by  weight.  The 
skeletons  of  these  delicate  organisms  could  not  long  survive 
any  storm-wash  calculated  to  polish  quartz  grains. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  around  the  Eddystone  the  tidal 
currents  materially  affect  the  wave-action,  probably  not  so 
much  by  adding  the  velocity  of  their  flow  to  the  bottom 
currents  as  by  inducing  a  heavier  sea  at  the  surface.  Of  the 
actual  velocity  of  tidal  streams  at  any  depth  below  the 
surface  little  or  nothing  is  known. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  tide  race  off  the  coast  from 
Prawle  to  Start  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  exceptional 
absence  of  fine  material  from  the  sea-bottom ;  the  contour  of 
the  thirty-five-fathom  line  suggests  the  existence  of  a  deeply 
submerged  reef,  and  this,  too,  may  help  to  make  and  maintain 
the  Prawle  stony  giounds. 

The  finer  deposits  are  all  in  more  quiescent  localities,  with 
no  abrupt  changes  in  the  levels  of  the  bottom  to  reflect  the 
surface  waves. 

One  notable  exception  to  this  last  statement  should  be 
remarked — the  deposit  at  89b.  This  consists  of  the  finer 
detrital  matter  from  the  Eddystone  gravels ;  it  lies  in  mid- 
channel  between  the  Eddystone  and  Hand  Deeps,  and  at  the 
quietest  spot.  Fine  sand  rises  as  high  as  56  8  per  cent, 
in  this  dredging,  but  this  will  not  compare  with  92,  which 
lies  well  clear  of  the  reef,  and  has  90*9  per  cent,  fine  sand ; 
nor  with  any  other  fine  texture  deposit  except  90,  which 
is  similarly  situate  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  Eddystone 
channel,  and  has  68*8  per  cent,  fine  sand.  Dredging  89b 
also  differs  from  all  the  other  fine  texture  sands  in  having  a 
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a  large  percentage  (29*2  per  cent.)  of  medium  sand,  in 
addition  to  which  its  very  high  percentage  of  CaCOg  (48'61 
per  cent.,  the  highest  of  all  the  fine  textures)  betrays  its 
origin  from  the  Eddystone  shell  gravel. 

Mr.  Allen  remarks  the  scarcity  of  hydroids  on  Ground 
XIV.,  which  surrounds  dredging  85,  and  suggests  as  an 
explanation  the  periodical  wave-action  evidenced  by  the 
polished  quartz  grains. 

In  Mr.  Allen's  paper,  on  page  457  et  seq,,  will  be  found  an 
interesting  discussion  on  the  distribution  of  Alcyonium  digi- 
tatum  (one  of  the  Actinozoa).  Large  colonies  of  Alcyonium 
are  found  attached  to  shells  of  Pecten  opercularis  and  Cardium 
e^Jiinatum  in  depths  below  thirty-four  to  thirty-five  fathoms, 
but  in  less  depths  large  colonies  are  only  found  in  sheltered 
situations  attached  to  rocks  or  solid  structures ;  the  species 
is  found  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  low-water,  or  even 
exposed  on  the  sheltered  parts  of  the  Eddystone  reef, 
hence  the  depth  of  water  is  not  directly  necessary  to  its 
existence. 

Since,  however,  "  a  large  colony  of  Alcyonium  when  fully 
expanded  offers  a  very  considerable  surface  to  any  movement 
of  the  water,  when  such  a  colony  is  attached  to  a  shell  of  the 
size  of  Feden  opercularis  or  Cardium  echinatum  a  very  slight 
movement  will  be  sufficient  to  overturn  it.  At  a  depth 
of  thirty  to  thirty-five  fathoms,"  Mr.  Allen  concludes,  "  we 
are  probably  approaching  the  limit  at  which  wave-action 
is  seriously  felt  on  the  sea- bottom  in  this  portion  of  the 
Channel."  The  author  would  add  "  except  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  reefs  or  other  abrupt  changes  in  the 
Channel  bed." 

(/)  A  Consideration  of  the  Deposit  as  a  Eecent 

Formation. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  whole  of  the  deposits  is 
the  absence  of  any  rock  fragments  which  must  of  necessity, 
or  even  probably,  have  been  derived  from  the  adjacent 
shores.  Off  Prawle  and  the  Bolt  it  is  true  that  schists 
similar  to  those  found  on  the  shore  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  bottom-deposit,  but  even  here  the  similarity  does 
not  amount  to  identity. 

The  Eddystone  reef  is  a  little  over  nine  miles  from  the 
nearest  land  at  Eame  Head ;  90,  the  most  northerly  dredging 
taken,  is  about  four  miles  from  land ;  north  of  this  again 
dredgings  would  probably  give  misleading  results,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  large  amount  of  material  which  has  been 
deposited  from  the  deepening  of  Hamoaze  and  Plymouth 
Sound.  Notwithstanding  that  quantities  of  dredged  material 
have  been  deposited  to  the  north  of  the  grounds  examined, 
none  of  it  has  yet  apparently  spread  on  to  these. 

The  silt  brought  down  by  the  rivers  Tamar,  Tavy,  and 
Yealm,  apparently  deposits  near  shore,  or  if  it  is  carried  as 
far  as  the  sites  of  the  various  dredgings,  is  met  by  the 
Channel  tides,  and  distributed  over  a  large  area,  becoming 
unimportant  as  compared  with  the  silt  from  the  organic 
waste  and  the  pulverised  rock  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  no 
fresh- water  diatoms  have  yet  been  detected  in  the  silts;  some 
of  the  species  common  in  the  rivers  have  very  distinctive 
forms,  but  careful  search  has  failed  to  give  a  single  specimen. 
This  is  negative  evidence,  and  only  acquires  value  from  the 
vast  numerical  developments  of  diatoms  in  our  rivers.  The 
dredgings  from  off  Salcombe  have  not  yet  been  carefully 
examined  in  this  connection. 

The  deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers  have  an  entirely 
different  texture  from  those  dredged  in  the  ChanneL  This  can 
be  best  seen  by  referring  to  Table  II.  in  Mr.  Allen's  paper. 
All  the  dredged  samples  which  are  rich  in  Grade  VII.  (fine 
sand)  are  poor  in  Grade  VIII.  (silt).  The  one  deposit,  103, 
which  contains  any  fair  proportion  of  silt  (17'1  per  cent.), 
is  a  medium  gravel.  Mud  from  the  Sound  contains  69*8  per 
cent,  of  fine  sand,  and  244  per  cent,  of  silt. 

Three  silts  recovered  from  samples  83,  94,  and  103  were 
analysed.  The  results  were  as  follows,  and  should  be 
accurate  to  the  nearest  0  25  per  cent. 

The  analysis  of  a  silt  from  the  deposit  in  Plymouth  Sound 
is  added  for  comparison. 


Loss  on  Ignition — 


Analysis  of  Silts. 

83  94  103 


Bunsen     . 
Blowpipe . 

'J-oS)  20-50 : 

^2-00\  20-50  • 
8-50/ '^O^O 

'1^2}  2i«« 

SiOj     . 

.   42-35   . 

.  35-42  . 

.    41-56 

AljOs   . 

.   10-18  , 

.     9-64  . 

.      7-53 

h\Oa   . 

.     9-29   . 

.     7-70  . 

.      8-00 

CaO     . 

.    13-67   . 

.   17-60  . 

.    12-69 

MgO    . 

Heavy  trace 

Heavy  trace 

Heavy  trace 

Undetermined      4'01  . 

.     914  . 

.      9-22 
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Plymouth  Sound. 

Loss  on  Ignition — 

Bansen 
Blowpipe 

SiO^         .        . 

,     5-700/ ^^'^^^ 
45-00 

Al^Os       . 

20-25 

Yefi,       , 

1000  , 

CaO 

7-00 

MgO 
Undeterinined  , 

A  trace 
3-775 

The  loss  on  ignition  over  bunsen  gives  with  fair  accuracy 
the  more  volatile  substances  and  organic  matter ;  the  further 
loss  over  blowpipe  is  practically  confined  to  COj  in  car- 
bonates. 

Under  the  head  of  "undetermined"  must  be  classed 
the  alkalies,  any  slight  traces  of  metallic  oxides,  and  a  small 
residue  of  COg  left  after  ignition. 

All  samples  were  fairly  thoroughly  washed  before  analysis 
to  remove  salts  derived  from  sea- water,  and  were  desiccated 
before  ignition. 

A  comparison  of  these  analyses  shows  a  considerably 
greater  percentage  of  alumina  in  the  silt  from  Plymouth 
Sound,  amounting  to  more  than  twice  the  average  percentage 
present  in  silts  from  the  Eddystone,  and  a  much  less  per- 
centage of  lime,  amounting  to  less  than  one-half  the  average 
percentage  present  in  the  silts  from  the  Eddystone. 

The  loss  on  ignition  is  also  less ;  this,  however,  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  low  percentage  of  CaCOg,  and  not 
wholly  by  the  absence  of  organic  matter. 

Much  of  the  silica  is  in  combination  with  the  alumina  as 
clay. 

The  presence  of  a  considerable  percentage  of  alumina  is 
good  evidence  of  detrital  matter  from  the  rivers,  especially 
where  no  aluminous  rock  is  exposed  in  the  neighbourhood 
from  which  the  sample  is  taken,  and  its  relatively  small 
proportion  in  the  Eddystone  silts  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
detrital  matters  from  the  mainland  do  not  reach  as  far  in 
any  quantity. 

It  is  fairly  evident,  therefore,  that  river-borne  detrital 
matters  from  the  land  are  not  carried  far  to  sea,  at  least 
in  recognisable  quantities,  under  the  conditions  now  pre- 
vailing off  the  mouths  of  the  Tamar,  Plym,  Yealm,  Erme, 
and  Avon. 
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The  lighthouse  on  the  Eddystone  is  not  probably  situate 
over  the  centre  of  the  Arehean  rock  mass  constituting  the 
reef,  but  it  forms  a  convenient  point  of  reference.  In  the 
following  table  are  given  the  numbers  of  a  series  of  dredg- 
ings  round  the  reef,  their  bearings  and  distances  from  the 
Eddystone  light,  and  the  percentages  of  the  Arehean  to 
the  total  rock  fragments  in  Grades  11.  and  III.;  the 
results  for  III.  are  the  more  reliable,  as  founded  in  each 
case  on  a  larger  total.  The  dredgings  are  placed  in  order 
from  KW.  by  N.  to  W.,  S.,  and  E.,  and  where  two  dredgings 
fall  on  the  same  bearing  that  nearer  the  lighthouse  is  set 
first. 


DistiDguiihing 

Bearing  fkrom 
Bddystone  Light. 

Distance  firom 

Eddystone 

Light. 

Arehean  as  Percentage  of  Total 
Rock  Fragments. 

No.  of  sample. 

Grades. 

87 
85 
94 
96 
102 
103 
97 

N.W.  by  N. 

N.W.  by  N. 

W.  J  N. 

W. 

s. 

S.K 
E. 

Miles. 

1 

1 

3 
2 

^ 
1 

2 

II. 

100 

32 

9 

13 

None 
4 
6 

TIT. 

74 
25 
18 
16 
None 
26 
17 

It  will  be  seen  that  distance  exercises  a  considerable 
influence.  Two  features  are  especially  notable:,  the  great 
fall  in  frequency  of  Arehean  between  87  and  85,  due  to 
a  distance  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile  only,  and  the  total 
absence  of  Arehean  in  102,  due  to  a  distance  of  2J  miles. 
No.  94,  at  3  miles,  is  evidently  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
Arehean  mass;  it  is  but  2 J  miles  from  the  Hand  Deeps, 
which  are  also  Arehean,  while  102  is  5J  miles  from  the 
Hand  Deeps. 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  at  78  and  99,  not  much 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  of  the  Eddystone 
respectively,  none  but  Triassic  rocks  were  dredged  from 
the  stony  bottom. 

These  facts  point  to  the  Arehean  being  confined  to  a 
comparatively  small  area,  probably  only  the  summits  and 
submerged  cliflFs  of  the  Eddystone  reef  and  Hand  Deeps. 
They  jJso  prove  that,  although  the  wave-action  suffices 
to  polish  quartz  grains,  it  does  not  convey  rock  fragments, 
even  so  small  as  between  2*5  mm.  and  5  mm.  in  diameter,  to 
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any  considerable  distance,  although  the  course  of  these 
fragments  from  their  points  of  origin  on  the  reef  would  in 
every  case  be  downhill  to  below  the  thirty-fathom  line. 

Another  conclusion  from  the  examination  of  the  samples 
dredged  is  that  materials  may  be  derived  from  the  sub- 
aqueous disintegration  of  rock  masses  in  from  28  to  t35 
fathoms  of  water,  which,  if  indurated,  would  form  a  con- 
glomerate in  which  many  of  the  smaller  grains  would  be 
beautifully  rounded  and  polished,  medium  materials  would 
be  subangular,  and  coarse  materials,  above  5  mm.  in 
diameter,  would  be  largely  angular.  To  the  geologist 
examining  such  a  conglomerate  it  might  appear  necessary 
to  assign  to  each  class  of  materials  a  different  origin.  Side 
by  side  with  the  rounded  sand  would  be  found  glauconite 
casts  of  delicate  foraminifera,  and  the  percentage  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  the  conglomerate  might  range  from  72 
to  17.  All  these  varied  forms  and  constitutions  charac- 
terise the  Eddystone  gravels  of  to-day,  which  have  been 
forming  for  long  years,  and  still  are  forming  under  prac- 
tically unchanging  circumstances. 

To  add  to  the  troubles  of  our  problematic  geologist  of 
the  future,  he  will  find  associated  in  the  same  horizon  with 
the  conglomerates  a  series  of  fine-grained  sandstones,  in 
which  the  quartz  granules  will  be  mostly  angular  and  sharp, 
while  the  percents^e  of  carbonate  of  lime  will  probably  be 
about  15. 

A  warning  should  be  issued  to  all  geologists  who  regard 
CoccolUhs  among  the  algae,  Hyalodiscus  among  the  diatoms^ 
and  Globigerina  bulloides  among  the  foraminifera,  as  essen- 
tially defining  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  found  as  deep- 
sea  deposits;  all  these  are  present  in  number  in  the 
Eddystone  dredgings.  Their  presence  in  coastal  waters  is 
no  new  discovery,  but  their  great  frequency  in  the  silts  was 
unexpected  by  the  author. 

Although  no  "  ooze  "  was  found,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  imder  conceivable  conditions  some  of  the  very  fine 
sands  might  not  indurate  to  successfully  simulate  rocks  at 
present  regarded  by  some  as  of  oceanic  origin. 
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BT   RBY.    T.    W.    WHALB,    M.A. 
(Read  at  Great  Torrington,  August,  1899.) 


The  unique  value  of  this  Roll,  referred  to  in  last  year's 
Teda  de  NevUl  paper,  consists  in  its  being  the  Onginal 
preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  and  the  only  such  one  for 
Devon  extant  from  the  time  of  Domesday  till  the  above 
date.  Burton  copied  it,  and  apparently  Prince  used  this 
copy  for  working  purposes,  and  inserted  a  good  deal 

But  further,  the  Roll  itself  is  arranged  in  Hundreds,  and 
so  is  especially  valuable  for  identification  purposes.  Domes- 
day and  the  assessments  which  followed  were  first  compiled 
in  Hundreds,  and  afterwards  in  the  holdings  of  the  tenants 
in  capite,  which  holdings  were  in  a  fixed  order  of  Hundreds. 
Inferentially  then,  this  Roll  was  followed  by  another  on  the 
plan  of  Testa  de  Nevill  for  convenience  of  taxation.  From 
a  critical  point  of  view  it  bears  evidences  of  carelessness  and 
haste. 

Thomas  de  Ralegh j  the  SheriflF  for  Devon,  and  Nicholas  de 
Kirkham  were  the  appointed  collectors  of  the  rate ;  they 
had  completed  their  inquisitions,  and,  I  presume,  forwarded 
them  to  the  Exchequer  in  the  usual  way*  I  do  not  think 
these  inquisitions  were  carried  out  in  the  careful  way  in 
which  those  in  Kirkby  Quest  were,  certainly  not  in  the 
presence  of  the  Exchequer  authorities. 

At  any  rate  Gilbert  de  Xnovill  (Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  had  been  High  SherifiF  for  Devon  three  years 
before)  examined  these  inquisitions  in  their  presence,  and 
the  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer  were  before  him  for  this  purpose. 

The  examination  showed  that  the  inquisitions  and  the 
previous  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer  often  difiFered  materially  in 
the  amount  of  fee  payable,  indicated  by  the  oft-repeated 
phrase, "  et  per  Rotulos  de  Scaccario  "  (some  greater  fee).  It  is 
not  easy  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  correction  was  to 
be  operative.  Fees  were  no  doubt  sometimes  modified  by  the 
holder  of  the  Honour.    For  example  (F.,  p.  194)  Medene- 
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comb  (T.K,  180)  was  formerly  J  fee  of  the  fee  of  Doddebroke, 
which  Eobert  de  Courtney  afterwards  remitted  to  Warm  fitz 
Joel,  and  assigned  the  aforesaid  service  at  6^.  per  annum. 

In  the  first  instance  of  correction  in  this  Eoll,  No.  36,  the 
fee  of  ^  should  have  been  f.  We  are  almost  tempted  to 
think  that  the  collectors  had  consulted  previous  rolls  without 
much  care.  One  frequent  source  of  confusion  and  error  arises 
from  the  abbreviated  way  of  writing  parts  of  a  fee.  In  this 
case  3  part'(em)  would  have  meant  ^rd;  3  part'(es)  would 
have  meant  |ths.  Moreover,  in  this  instance  the  Hund.  Bolls 
of  Ed.  I.,  No.  4,  assign  J  f .  to  that  part  of  Shilstou  held  by 
the  Countess  of  Devon,  I  take  it,  in  capite.  See  196,  525, 
617,  1006,  1091,  1134. 

In  No.  38  the  Hund.  Rolls  (No.  45)  follow  the  entry,  and 
not  the  correction  and  T.N.,  638. 

And  yet  in  a  number  of  cases  no  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence is  forthcoming.  We  cannot  trace  the  reduction  in  fee  to 
eleemosynary  holding  in  part,  nor  come  to  any  safe  conclusion. 

Again,  in  the  Hundreds  of  Braunton  and  Schyrwell  fees  are 
greatly  reduced  as  compared  with  those  of  T.N. ;  and  yet  Sir 
Gilbert  de  Knovill  records  no  objection.  Possibly  the  Pipe 
Bolls  of  this  date  may  explain  the  difficulty  by  showing 
reliefs,  or  dower. 

There  is  still  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  incomplete- 
ness of  this  Boll  as  depending  on  the  inquisitions.  Take  as 
an  example  Nos.  176-179, "  Also  it  is  found  by  the  Bolls  from 
the  Exchequer  that "  the  fees  of  Coleton  Clavill,  Eggereswill, 
Aure,  and  Combe  Fishacre  had  been  altogether  omitted.  See 
also  No.  464,  and  the  confusion  at  No.  967  and  at  No.  1094. 

In  cases  such  as  Nos.  76,  77  two  entries  from  different 
Hundreds  are  connected  by  'cum,'  but  the  fee  of  the  out- 
Hundred  part  is  not  included ;  it  will  be  found  under  its  own 
hundred.  Churiton  is  by  itself  J  f.,  and  Notteston  (506)  is 
J  f.  These  cases  are  indicated  by  a  double  reference  number. 
The  Exchequer  Becords  were  so  kept  as  to  show  under  the 
same  heading  the  full  liability  to  fee  of  each  knight.  Thus 
the  feodary  tor  Devon  (F.,  p.  223)  arranges  the  fees  of  the 
Honour  of  Okehampton  in  this*  way — the  fees  quondam  of 
Hameline  de  BoUey,  5^  ;  of  James  de  Moelis,  3^ ;  of  Henry 
de  Belston,  3 ;  and  sq  on.  The  lord  of  Okehampton  collected 
the  fees  of  his  tenants,  but  he  had  to  furnish  the  Exchequer 
with  a  list  before  scutage  was  granted  to  him.  The  nommal 
holders  of  fees  often  remained  on  the  Exchequer  list  long 
after  their  death,  so  that  we  cannot  safely  make  an  inference 
of  date  from  their  names.     It  is  very  instructive  to  compare 
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the  amount  of  fees  in  T.K  with  those  of  (F.)  made  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  as  showing  that  the  fees  had  changed 
but  very  little,  and  this  makes  the  frequent  changes  in  this 
Boll  from  the  fees  of  T.N.  very  difficult  of  explanation,  except 
on  the  score  of  carelessness. 

Moreover,  the  Exchequer  fee  list  for  each  county  was 
complete  in  itself,  and  the  Sheriff  at  his  audit  was  acquitted 
of  fees  received  from  other  sources. 

All  entries  are  numbered  for  reference  to  T.N.,  in  order 
that  identifications  may  be  tested,  and  the  amount  of  fee 
compared. 


Numbers. 

Hundreds.         INDE2 

r 

1-    77 

Wonford. 

78-  106 

Exeminstre. 

107-  129 

Tengeber 

Teignbridge,  Taintona. 

131-  179 

Haytorr 

Carseuuilla. 

180-  221 

Colrig     '     . 

Gadelintona. 

222-  267 

Stanbrough  . 

Dippeforda. 

268-  333 

Erminton     , 

Alleriga. 

335-  365 

Plympton, 

366-  400 

Eogti    . 

Eoborough,  Walchentona. 

401-  408 

Tavystok. 

424-  464 

Lyfton 

Lyfton. 

466 

Suth?  . 

Southtawton. 

467-  470 

Crediton. 

471-  513 

Northtauton 

Northtawton, 

516-  522 

Wynklegh 

524-  552  ^ 
553-  615 

-  Blak  Torinton 

Toritona. 

616-  671 

Sheftbere     . 

Mertona. 

673-  681 

Hartilond. 

682-  705 

Eremington. 

705-  758 

Braunton. 

759-  806 

Schyrwell. 

842 

Mollond. 

807-  841 

Southmolton. 

856-  924 

Wytherugge 

Witric. 

925-  985 

Buddelei 

Budeleia. 

987-1001 

Coliton 

Gulintona. 

1002-1024 

Axeminstre . 

Axeministre  and  Axemuda. 

1025-1037 

Hemyok 

Hamiohc. 

1043-1060 

Clyston. 

1061-1097 

Harigg 

Sulfertona. 

1098-1118 

Banton 

Bampton,  Badentona. 

1119-1153 

Halberton    . 

Hasbertona  and  Tuuuertona. 
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CORRECTIONS— "TESTA  DE  NEVILL,"  TAX  ROLL. 

29.    Before  «  Little  Bray  "  insert  "  172." 

32.     Erase  "  132." 

76,  77,  78  should  all  be  in  Toritona. 
1 19.     Is  this  WooUey,  Beaford  ? 
127,    At  the  end  insert  "  Tuuertona" 
134.     For  "900"  write  "305.'' 

177.    After  "  Good  Meavy  "  write  "  including  Cad  worthy." 
178, 179.     Interchange  612,  613. 

182.     Perhaps  "Polston  Halwell,"    but   this   seems    to    be   in 

Cadelintona. 
206.    Erase  "  Mosshayne  "  ;  probably  it  is  "  Bere." 

211.  .  Perhaps  "  Seccombe,"  Blackawton. 

212.  Probably  "  Scorriton  and   Hawson,"   Buckfastleigh ;    the 

"Osennie"  of  Pomeray,  34  Ed.  I.,  p.  208. 
214.     See  Red  Book,  p.  620— -Paganus  Crachard,   Hele  Payn; 

perhaps  Hele,  Ashburton. 
233,  note.    Week  Farm,  and  Tawmill. 
268,  note.     For  "  Acreston  "  read  "  Aereston." 

283.    For  "  Sampford  Peverell "  read  "  Holcombe  Rogus." 
287.     Before  "  812  "  insert  **  683." 
290.     Erase  "alias  Childe  Loman." 
294.     Insert  "  833  "  below  "  831." 
298.     Add  at  the  end  [Alleriga]. 
337.     For  "  744  "  read  "  742." 
366.    Erase  "  763." 

371.    This  is  "  More,"  probably  "  Marlborough  Farm." 
396,397.     Included   "  Hantisf ord,  *  Spitel,   Collaton,  Pynamead,  and 

Ashlond. 
426.     Erase  "418,  418,"  insert  "  421,  420." 
486.     The  fee  should  be  |. 
497.     Erase  "482,   Heath  St.   Mary,"    insert    "Heath    Barton, 

Whitstone." 
499.    For  "  Heath  Barton  "  read  "  Hayne  Farm." 
580.     For  "  410  "  write  "  506,  part." 
590.     For  "  903 1'  write  "  909." 

622.     Erase  "**  Axminster,"  insert  in  last  column  "  Axeministra." 
631.    Write  "  J  of  East  Ogwell." 
660,  661.     Erase  "  85,  86,"  insert  "  1005,  1006." 

680.     958  is  doubtful,  though  Sheepstor  was  a  daughter  Church 

to  Bickleigh.    It  may  be  pait  of  D.  32. 
711.     For  "  1147  "  write  "  1149." 
724.     Insert  "933." 
723.     Probably  Langhleigh,  near  Tiverton,  but  was  this  in  the 

Hund.  of  Budeleia  ? 
776.     Faryngdon  is  an  alias  for  Exton. 
782.     Insert  "  Incledon,  Braunton." 
816.     For  "  844  "  write  "  842." 
818.     This  is  Matford  Speke. 
820.     For  "  Yolestana  "  write  "  Yowelstone,"  and  remove  "  Witric" 

to  next  line. 
833.     Otercombe  is  an  alias,  and  also  Uppeotery. 
851.     For  "  744  "  write  "  774." 
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866.     Mr.  Reichel  reminds  me  that  this  is  part  of  151. 

868.     Wm.    le    Proucz    afterwards    held    Brixton   Regny   and 

Chicheleburgh. 
880.     For  **  594  "  read  "  595." 
887.     For  "612"  read  "610.' 

613.  Hele  Poure,     In  1303  (B.  651)  held  by  Robt.  de  Stocheye, 

614.  1    fee.      In   20   Edward   I J  I.   held   of    the   Honour  of 
907.        Launceston,  i  fee  by  Wm.  Comu  and  Robt.  Mandeville. 

909.  In  6  Henry  Vl.  held  as  freeholds  by  Thos.  Beaumond, 

910.  Jno,  Crokker,  Galfrid  Frye,  and  Rd.  Waterman,  i  fee. 
It  is  found  i  fee  among  the  Mandeville  fees  of  the 
Honour  of  Plimton  (F.   p.  270) ;   1  Richai-d  II.  p.  2 ; 

I  Henry  VI.  p.  75. 

Hek  Godyng.  In  1303  (B.  655)  held  by  Thos.  Tyrel,  J  f. 
In  20  Edward  III.  held  by  Jno.  Tyrell,  ^  fee  of  the 
Honour  of  Launceston.  In  6  Henry  VI.  held  by  Rd. 
Waterman  -^  fee.  It  is  found  among  the  Doddescombe 
fees  of  the  Honour  of  Plimton  (F.  p.  267) ;  1  Richard 

II  p.  2  ;  1  Henry  VI.  p.  75  ;  held  under  Godebold  in 
Domesday  (1017). 

Hek  Sechevill.  In  1303  (B.  653)  held  by  Robt.  de  Stocheye. 
In  20  Edward  III.  held  by  Adam  fitzhugh  of  the  Honour 
of  Launceston,  ^  fee.  In  6  Henry  VI.  held  as  freeholds 
by  John  Crokker,  Walter  Maundefeld,  and  Wm.  Corlegh, 
i  fee.     All  three  were  fees  of  Baldwin  Flemyng. 

The  only  explanation  seems  to  be  that  all  these  were  held 
jointly  of  the  Honours  of  Plimton  and  Launceston,  in 
the  same  way  as  in  Kirkby  Quest,  Kari  was  held  in 
equal  parts  by  the  King  and  the  Honour  of  Totnes.  It 
seems  clear  that  they  refer  to  Fryer's  Hele,  Crocker's 
Hele,  and  Gitfard's  Hele,  in  the  parish  of  Meeth,  and  to 
Hele  adjoining  in  the  parish  of  Petrockstow.  And 
further,  observing  Wm.  Corlegh,  KoUeleghe  (T.N.  910) 
is  probably  Courtleigh,  Meeth. 
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IRISH    CONQUESTS    AND    COLONIES    IN 
DOMNONIA    AND    WALES. 

BT   REV.    S.    BARINO-OOULD. 
(Read  at  Great  Torrington,  August,  1899.) 


A  POINT  in  the  early  history  of  our  peninsula,  the  kingdom 
of  Domnonia.  deserves  investigation,  such  as  has  not  hitherto 
been  accorded  to  it — I  refer  to  the  conquests  and  colonisation 
by  the  Irish. 

The  subject  may  be  investigated  from  two  sides — by 
collecting  such  statements  as  are  made  by  the  classic,  Irish, 
and  Welsh  writers  as  bear  on  it;  and  secondly,  by  looking 
at  what  internal  evidence  exists  that  such  a  conquest  and 
colonisation  did  take  place. 

Before  grappling  with  the  topic,  I  must  in  the  first  place 
speak  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  which  led  to  invasion. 

The  original  population  was  to  a  large  extent  subjugated 
by  the  Gaelic  invaders  who  called  themselves  Scots.  When 
this  took  place  we  do  not  know,  for  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  dates  given  by  the  Irish  annalists. 

The  original  natives  were  Nemedians,  divided  into  two 
groups,  related  in  blood  and  language,  the  Tuatha  de  Danaun 
occupying  north  and  east,  and  the  Firbolgs  in  the  west  and 
south. 

Some  little  time  after  the  Christian  era  there  ensued  a 
great  revolt  of  the  non- Aryan  natives  against  their  masters 
under  one  Cairbre  Cimicait,  which  ended  in  the  massacre 
of  most  of  the  Scottish  chiefs,  and  in  the  temporary 
domination  of  the  Firboljjs.  Accordinsj  to  the  annalists 
only  three  of  the  royal  Milesian  race  escaped — Fearadach, 
from  whom  the  kings  of  Ulster  and  Connauuht  derived 
their  descent;  Tibraide,  the  ancestor  of  the  Dalaraidhe 
princes;  and  Corb  Olum,  from  whom  the  kings  of 
Munster  deduced  their  pedigree.  This  temporary  success 
of  the  Aitheaeh  Tuatha,  or  rent-paying  races,  lasted  but  a 
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short  time,  and  then  the  Gaels  recovered  the  supremacy; 
whereupon  the  dominant  race  distributed  the  Firbolgs  about 
the  country,  breaking  up  their  organisation  and  planting 
everywhere  duns  within  signalling  distance  the  one  from  the 
other,  by  means  of  which  to  keep  down  the  subjugated  non- 
Aryan  peoples. 

Somewhat  later  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  appear  in  classic 
records  as  Attacotti;  they  would  seem  to  have  been  either 
Firbolgs  who  fled  from  Ireland  after  reverse,  or  else  bodies 
of  these  men  led  by  Gaelic  chiefs,  who  let  themselves  out  as 
mercenaries  to  the  Eomans. 

That  there  were  several  revolts  is  probable  enough.  In 
fact,  during  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the 
unrest  of  the  native  races  under  their  Scotic  conquerors  was 
the  cause  of  incessant  outbreak,  and  the  Irish  annalists 
speak  of  two  such  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  complete 
suppression  of  the  natives  is  put  down  as  taking  place  in 
A.D.  130,  on  which  occasion  the  chains  of  duns  were  laid 
over  the  country. 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  races 
as  drawn  by  a  partial  pen  some  centuries  later : — 

"  Everyone  who  is  white  of  skin,  with  brown  hair,  is  bold, 
honourable,  daring,  prosperous,  bountiful  in  the  bestowal  of 
goods,  wealth,  and  rings,  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  battle  or 
combat;  such  are  the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Milesius, 
in  Erinn."    That  is  to  say,  the  Scots  or  Gaels. 

He  proceeds:  "Everyone  who  is  black-haired,  a  tattler, 
guileful,  tale-telling,  noisy,  despicable ;  every  wretched,  mean, 
strolling,  unsteady,  harsh,  and  inhospitable  person;  every 
slave,  every  mean  thief,  every  churl,  everyone  who  loves  not 
to  listen  to  music  and  entertainment,  the  disturbers  of  every 
council  and  every  assembly,  the  promoters  of  discord  among 
people,  these  are  the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs.**  ^ 

The  first  Eoman  author  who  mentions  the  Attacotti  is 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  that  in  364.  He  says:  "At 
this  time  the  trumpet,  as  it  were,  gave  signal  for  war 
throughout  the  whole  Eoman  world;  and  the  barbarian 
tribes  on  our  frontier  were  moved  to  make  incursions  on 
those  territories  which  lay  nearest  to  them.  Tlie  Picts, 
Scots,  Saxons,  and  Attacotti  harassed  the  Britons  with  in- 
cessant invasions."  But  in  another  place  he  refers  back  to 
the  time  of  Constantine  as  one  in  which  Scots  and  Attacotti 
were  making  inroads. 

^  MacFirbiss's  (1650-1666)  Book  of  Genealogies,   A  compilation  from  much 
earlier  collections.     Quoted  in  O'Cubry's  MS,  MateriaUj  pp.  773-4. 
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S.  Jerome  describes  the  Attacotti,  whom  te  saw  as  a  lad 
in  Gaul  about  368,  and  he  gives  a  very  unfavourable  account 
of  them. 

The  result  of  the  subjugation  of  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha 
da  Danann  was  the  amalgamation  of  the  non-Scotic  tribes 
with  their  masters.  They  became  to  them  serfs  and  tillers 
of  the  soil;  and  it  is  probably  acting  in  concert  with  their 
Gaelic  or  Scotic  rulers  that  they  emerge  on  the  page  of 
Ammianus. 

Owing  to  the  weakness  of  Britain,  that  had  been  in  part 
Romanised,  and  which  was  ill  defended  by  a  few  legions, 
the  island  became  a  prey  to  invaders.  It  was  fallen  upon 
from  all  sides.  The  Irish,  or  Scots  as  they  were  then  called, 
poured  down  upon  the  western  coast.  The  Picts  broke  over 
the  Wall  from  the  north,  and  the  Scandinavians  and 
Germans  invaded  the  east  and  south-east.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  portion  of  the  British  coast 
to  the  south-east,  to  which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of 
the  Saxon  Shore,  and  over  which  they  appointed  a  Count, 
took  its  name  from  being  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  these 
German  barbarians  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  mythical 
Hengest  and  Horsa.  The  Irish  and  the  Saxons  entered  into 
amicable  relations  about  this  time,  and  Irish  princes  married 
Saxon  wives.  That  Irish  plundering  excursions  on  the 
west  coast  of  Britain  led  to  occupation  is  probable,  but  we 
have  only  slender  and  unreliable  historic  evidence  for  it. 

In  the  Triads  the  Welsh  speak  of  the  Irish  Gwyddds  as 
forming  one  of  the  invading  nations. 

In  240  Cormac  Mac  Airt  invaded  Alba  and  assumed  a 
nominal  sovereignty  over  it.  The  name  of  Alba,  later 
applied  to  Scotland  only,  was  originally  given  to  all  Britain, 
and  it  was  not  till  comparatively  late  that  it  was  limited  to 
North  Britain,  Professor  Kuno  Meyer  thinks  not  till  the 
eleventh  century.'^  And  Bede  (d.  735)  says,  "Britannia 
insula  est,  cui  quondam  nomen  erat  Alban." 

Cormac  was  a  remarkable  man,  he  not  only  collected  the 
chronicles  of  Ireland,  but  he  incurred  the  anger  of  the 
Druids   by   refusing   to   have   anything    to   do   with   their 

2  This  is  what  he  says  :  '*  In  the  ninth  century  Alha  (Albe,  Alpe)  in  Irish 
always  meant  Britain,  never  Scotland."  And  in  a  note:  **  Similarly, 
Albanach  originally  meant,  not  a  Scot,  but  any  inhabitant  of  Britain,  as 
is  clearly  shown  by  passages  such  as  the  following,  which  occurs  in  the  *  Book 
of  Leinster ' :  Qaill  ocus  liomdm,  Frame  ocus  Frisi  ocits  Longbaird  ociis 
Albanaig,  i,  Saxains  ocus  Bretnaig  ocus  Cruithnigj  that  is  Galls  and 
Romans,  Franks  and  Frisians,  and  Lombards  and  Albanachs,  i.e.  Saxons 
and  Brythons  and  Picts."     {y  CymmrodoTf  1895-6.) 
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paganism,  and  he  seems  to  have  received  some  tincture  of 
Christianity,  which  he  c8uld  hardly  at  that  time  have 
obtained  in  what  we  now  call  Scotland. 

In  the  Irish  story  Indarha  inna  nD6si,  or  the  **  Expulsion 
of  the  Deisi,"  first  written  in  the  eighth  century,  we  are 
informed  that  this  tribe,  which  originally  occupied  the 
Magh  Bregh,  a  plain  in  the  county  of  Meath,  were  driven 
from  it  in  the  third  century  by  Cormac — this  same  Mac 
Airt — and  they  were  compelled  to  seek  fresh  homes.  One 
portion  of  the  tribe  migrated  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  and 
settled  between  the  Blackwater  and  the  Suire  in  the  modern 
county  of  Waterford.  But  a  large  detachment  under  the 
leadership  of  Eochaid,  son  of  Artchorp,  crossed  the  Irish 
Sea  and  planted  themselves  in  that  portion  of  South  Wales 
which  was  anciently  called  Demetia,  now  Dyfed,  which 
probably  included  at  the  time  Pembrokeshire  and  part  at 
least  of  Cardigan.  From  this  circumstance  Eochaid  obtained 
the  name  of  AUmuir,  or  "  Beyond  the  Sea,"  and  his  descend- 
ants remained  there  to  the  time  of  Teudwr  Mac  Begin, 
king  of  Dyfed,  who  was  alive  at  the  time  that  the  Irish 
narrative  was  written.  This  is  somewhat  confirmed  by 
Welsh  accounts,  which  give  us  the  pedigree  of  Teudwr,  and 
which  tally  remarkably  with  that  given  in  the  Irish 
account.  Professor  Kuno  Meyer  says  on  this,  "We  have 
here  a  most  instructive  instance  as  to  the  reliance  which 
may  be  placed  on  some  at  least  of  these  early  Irish  and 
Welsh  accounts,  independent  as  they  are  of  each  other,  and 
of  such  dififerent  purport.  In  the  light  of  this  evidence 
alone  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  settlement 
of  an  Irish  tribe  in  Dyfed  during  the  latter  half  of  the  third 
century  must  be  considered  a  well  authenticated  fact."^ 

The  accounts  we  have  of  the  history  of  affairs  in  Britain 
are  most  meagre. 

Carausius,  who  assumed  the  purple,  was  a  Menapian,  that 
is,  an  Irishman  of  the  district  of  Wicklow.  Aurelius  Victor, 
indeed,  says,  "Bataviae  alumnus,"  but  this  may  be  a  mere 
supposition  that  the  Menapia  from  which  he  came  was  in 
Batavia.  There  was  however  a  Mai/a7r/a  Jlokig  in  Ireland, 
as  Ptolemy  tells  us.  Now  it  is  rather  interesting  that 
Carausius  should  have  left  traces  behind  him.  At  Pen- 
machno,  in  a  valley  tributary  to  the  Conway  iS  an  inscribed 
stone,  "Carausius  hie  jacit  in  hoc  congeries  lapidun."  And  the 
name  may  perhaps  still  be  found  in  Pwll  Cerwy  in  the  Menai 

*  In  y  Cymmrodor  for  1895-7. 
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Straits  and  in  the  Pol  Kerris,  near  Falmouth.  Professor 
Ehys  conjectured  that  Taliessiil's  poem,  "The  Deathwail 
of  Curoi "  refers  to  him. 

"Thy  broad  fountains  replenished  the  world, 
It  comes  and  goes,  it  hurries  to  Dover. 
The  deathwail  of  Corroi  has  startled  me." 

The  poem  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  having  vessels  in  the 
Southern  Sea,  by  which  the  English  Channel  is  probably 
meant.  It  apparently  refers  to  his  assassination,  and  gives 
his  name  as  Corroi  Mac  Daire.  That  this. is  the  famous 
Curoi  of  Irish  legend  has,  however,  been  Sjhown  by  Professor 
Kuno  Meyer.  I  therefore  only  here  allude  to  the  poem,  and 
to  Professor  Ehys's  identification.* 

Carausius  had  been  bred  at  sea,  and  was  probably  one  of 
the  Irish  pirates  who  swept  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  he 
was  employed  by  Maximianus  Herculius  to  command  a  naval 
force  at  Boulogne  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  outrages 
of  the  Franks  and  other  sea  scourges.  Carausius  permitted 
the  pirates  to  commit  their  ravages  unmolested,  and  then, 
watching  for  their  return,  seized  the  ships  laden  with 
plunder,  and  appropriated  to  himself  and  his, seamen  the 
greater  portion  of  the  spoils  thus  captured.  Herculius 
accordingly  gave  orders  for  his  arrest  and  execution,  but 
Carausius,  forewarned,  crossed  the  Channel  with  his  fleet, 
which  was  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  having  succeeded 
in  gaining  over  the  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  island,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Augustus.  His  subsequent  measures  were  characterised 
by  vigour  and  cunning.  He  constructed  a  new  fleet,  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  various  barbarian  tribes,  the  Scots 
certainly  included,  and  the  usurper  at  once  became  master 
of  the  seas.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  reduce 
him,  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  were  compelled  to  recognise 
him  as  their  colleague  in  the  empire.  This  took  place  in  or 
about  287,  and  for  six  years  Carausius  maintained  his 
authority  without  dispute;  but  on  the  elevation  of  Con- 
stantius,  the  efforts  of  the  new  Caesar  were  at  once  directed 
to   the   recovery   of   Britain.     But   before   he   could   cross, 

^  Professor  Rhys,  **  Early  Irish  Conquests  of  Wales  and  Dumnonia," 
in  Archoeologia  CamhrensiSf  1892.  With  the  general  conclusions  in  this 
article  Professor  Rhys  no  longer  agrees.  The  article  does  not  ti'averse  the 
same  ground  as  mine.  It  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  identification  of 
Carausius  with  the  legendary  Curoi. 

See  what  has  been  said  on  the  matter  of  Taliessin's  poem  by  Professor 
Kuno  Meyer,  in  *' Early  Relations  between  Gael  and  Brython."  (Trans,  of 
the  Cymmrodorion  Soc.,  1895-6.) 
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Allectus,  chief  officer  of  Carausius,  assassinated  his  master 
in  293  and  himself  assumed  the  purple. 

It  was  not  till  296  that  Constantius  ventured  across 
the  Channel  in  a  thick  fog,  with  the  sea  calm.  He  landed 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was  well  received  by  the  in- 
habitants. Allectus  was  at  the  head  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
and  he  had  a.  fleet  cruising  in  the  Channel  manned  by 
foreigners,  probably  Irish,  to  meet  and  attack  the  Eoman 
transports.  But  in  the  fog  they  missed  the  fleet  of  Constantius, 
and  part  of  the  navy  of  the  usurper  made  for  the  Thames 
with  the  purpose  of  occupying  London.  Meantime  Allectus 
met  the  Eomans,  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  his  army 
of  foreigners  in  rout  fled  to  London,  where  they  united 
with  the  mariners  and  resolved  on  plundering  the  city 
and  carrying  ofit*  the  spoils  to  their  own  land.  Happily 
Constantius  came  up  in  time,  and  attacked  the  enemy  and 
slaughtered  them  in  the  streets  of  London.  Although 
the  bulk  of  the  mercenaries  under  Allectus  seem  to  have 
been  Franks,  yet  it  is  very  probable  that  with  them 
were  Scots.  During  the  rule  of  Constantius  Chlorus 
and  of  Constantius  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Irish  or 
the  Picts  were  able  to  seriously  ravage  the  coasts.  The 
next  notice  of  trouble  is  in  360,  when,  according  to 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  "  the  affairs  of  Britain  became  dis- 
turbed, in  consequence  of  the  incursions  of  the  savage 
nations  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who,  breaking  the  peace 
to  which  they  had  agreed,  were  plundering  the  districts 
on  the  borders." 

Unhappily  the  first  thirteen  books  of  the  history  by 
Ammianus  are  lost,  but  this  passage  clearly  implies  that  at 
some  time  previous  the  invaders  had  been  punished,  and  had 
been  forced  to  submit  to  terms  of  peace  imposed  on  them. 

The  hiatus  is  scantily  filled  from  Irish  records.  Crimthan 
the  Great  was  king  in  Ireland  in  366,  and  reigned  for 
thirteen  years,  or,  according  to  another  authority,  seventeen, 
during  which  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  wars  in  Alba, 
Britain,  and  even  carried  his  arms  into  Gaul,  where  he 
was  always  successful,^  and  where,  moreover,  he  was 
able  to  exact  tribute.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Munster  by  his  foster-son  Conall,  to  whom  he 
committed  the  rule  over  his  tributaries  in  Alba,  Britain, 

'  **Cape8sivit  postea  imperium  Crirathonus  Fidogi  filius  .  .  .  qui 
septenidecem  anno3  regnavit,  et  Albauia  Britauni^  et  GalliS,  victorias 
retulisse  illarumque  regionum  incolas  perdomuisse  vetusta  docuinenta  pro- 
dunt."     (Keating,  from  Munster  documents  now  lost.) 
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and  Gaul.®  Crimthan  was  poisoned  by  his  sister  Mongfinn, 
who  desired  the  monarchy  for  her  son  Brian,  but  was 
disappointed,  for  it  fell  to  Niall.     This  was  in  379. 

Cormac,  king  bishop  of  Cashel,  born  831,  killed  903, 
drew  up  a  glossary  of  Irish  terms  becoming  obsolete  in 
his  day,  and  in  this  he  says  that  Cairpre  Muse,  son  of 
Conaire,  king  of  Ireland  212-220,  brought  over  the  first 
lapdog  from  Britain  to  Ireland,  "for  then  great  was  the 
power  of  the  Gael  over  Britain.  They  divided  Alba  among 
them  into  districts,  and  each  of  them  (the  Gaels)  knew  his 
friend's  habitation,  and  the  Gael  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the 
sea  {i,e,  along  the  west  coast  of  Britain)  no  less  than  in 
Scotia  {i.e,  Ireland),  and  thus  residences  and  royal  duns 
were  erected  there.  Inde  dicitur  Dun  Tradui  (i.e.  the  Dun 
TreduCy  or  three-fossed  fortress  of  Crimthan  the  Great,  d. 
379)  king  of  Ireland  and  Alba,  and  down  to  the  Ictian  Sea 
(the  English  Channel),  and  thence  Glastonbury  gets  its 
name  of  Glasunpere  of  the  Gaels,  a  church  on  the  borders 
of  the  Ictian  Sea.  In  that  part  is  the  Dun  of  Mac 
Liathetin,^  in  the  hands  of  the  Cornish  Britons.  Thus  did 
each  tribe  (of  the  Gaels)  divide,  for  there  was  an  equal 
proportion  (of  them)  on  the  east  (i.e.  of  the  S.  George's 
Channel),  and  they  possessed  that  power  long  after  the 
coming  of  Patrick."® 

In  868,  according  to  Ammianus,  matters  had  reached 
a  critical  pass  in  Britain.  I  shall  quote  nearly  the  whole 
passage : — 

"  Valentinian,  having  left  Amiens,  and  being  on  his  way  to 
Treves  in  great  haste,  received  the  disastrous  intelligence  that 
Britain  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  extremity  of  distress;  that 
Nectaridas,  the  count  of  the  sea-coast,  had  been  slain  in  battle, 
and  the  duke  Fullofaades  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy 
in  an  ambuscade.  The  news  struck  him  with  consternation,  and 
he  immediately  sent  Severus,  count  of  the  domestic  guards,  to  put 
an  end  to  these  disasters  as  soon  as  possible.  Severus,  however, 
was  soon  recalled,  and  Jovinus,  who  then  went  to  that  country, 

•  *  *  Conallus  Echluachus  regimen  capessit :  cajus  in  custodiam  omnes  quos 
in  Hibernia,  Albania,  BritanniS,,  et  Gallia  coepit,  tradidisue  Cormaci 
CuUenani  carmiuibus  perhibetur."    {Ibid.) 

He  quotes  an  Irish  poem  to  this  effect: — **The  famed  Crimthan  swayed 
the  Irish  sceptre.  His  sovereignty  extended  across  the  seas.  He  with 
insuperable  force  subdued  the  Scots,  the  Britons,  and  the  warlike  Gauls, 
who  all  paid  him  homage  and  confessed  his  sway." 

^  Mac  Liathain  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Hy  Liathan,  who 
occupied  what  was  later  the  Barony  of  Barrymore,  in  Cork. 

®  Three  Irish  Glossaries,  by  W.  Stokes,  London,  1862,  p.  29. 
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sent  Provertliides  at  all  speed  to  entreat  for  a  powerful  army, 
which  alone  would  cope  with  the  imminence  of  the  danger.  Last 
of  all,  on  account  of  the  many  formidable  reports  brought  by  a 
stream  of  messengers  from  the  island,  Theodosius  was  appointed 
to  proceed  thither,  and  ordered  to  make  great  haste.  He  was 
a  distinguished  officer,  and  having  collected  a  large  force  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  he  assumed  the  command  in  full  confidence. 

"  It  will  be  well  here  to  notice  that  the  Picts,  who  were  divided 
into  two  nations,  the  Dicalidones  and  the  Vecturones,  and  like- 
wise the  Attacotti,  a  very  warlike  people,  and  the  Scots  were  all 
roving  over  different  parts  of  the  country  and  committing  great 
ravages.  At  the  same  time  the  Franks  and  Saxons  were  de- 
vastating  the  country,  effectiug  an  entrance  by  sea  or  land, 
plundering  and  burning,  and  murdering  all  their  captives. 

"From  Boulogne  Theodosius  crossed  the  Strait  and  reached 
Richborough,  whither  also  were  concentrated  Batavian  and 
Herulian  auxiliaries,  and  the  Jovian  and  Victorian  legions. 

"Relying  on  this  large  force,  Theodosius  marched  towards 
London,  and  dividing  his  army  into  several  detachments,  he 
attacked  the  predatory  and  straggling  bands  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  loaded  with  plunder,  and  having  routed  them  as  they  drove 
their  prisoners  in  chains,  and  the  captured  cattle  before  them,  he 
deprived  them  of  their  plunder  and  released  their  captives. 

"  This  success  encouraged  him  to  deeds  of  greater  daring.  Never- 
theless he  hesitated,  for  the  prisoners  and  deserters  informed  him 
of  the  enormous  numbers  of  the  enemy,  composed  of  various 
nationalities,  and  all  incredibly  savage.  He  doubted  being 
able  to  reduce  them  at  once  by  force  of  arms,  and  considered 
it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem  and  unexpected 
attacks. 

"By  several  edicts,  he  promised  the  marauders  impunity  ii 
they  would  desert,  and  he  encouraged  stragglers  on  furlough  to 
repair  to  his  camp.  At  this  summons  numbers  came  in,  and  he 
sent  to  request  that  Civilis  might  be  sent  to  him  to  act  as  Governor 
of  Britain,  with  the  title  of  pro-prefect ;  and  also  that  Dulcitius, 
a  man  of  great  military  skill,  might  be  despatched  to  his  assistance." 
Dulcitius  arrived,  and  Theodosius  recovered  possession  of  London, 
but  the  historian  gives  us  no  details  till  further  on,  in  369,  he 
speaks  of  Theodosius  as  leading  his  army  from  London,  "  bringing 
a  mighty  aid  to  the  embarrassed  and  disturbed  fortunes  of  the 
Britons.  His  plan  was  to  seek  everywhere  favourable  situations 
for  laying  ambuscades  for  the  barbarians.  And  in  this  way  .  .  . 
he  routed  the  various  tribes  in  whom  past  security  had  engendered 
an  insolence  which  led  them  to  attack  Roman  territories ;  and  he 
entirely  restored  the  cities  and  fortresses  which  had  b^en  injured 
or  destroyed.  ...  he  established  stations  and  outposts  on  the 
frontiers,  and  so  completely  recovered  the  province  that  it  was 
brought  again  under  the  authority  of  its  legitimate  ruler."  * 

A  •  •  •  •  •  • 

*  ZZYIU.  C.  111. 
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We  have  no  further  details,  but  a  panegyric  by  Claudian 
speaks  of  the  victories  of  Theodosius  as  having  been  com- 
plete, so  that  the  Orcades  were  stained  with  Saxon  gore; 
Thule  warmed  with  the  blood  of  the  Picts,  and  icy  Ireland 
made  to  mourn  over  the  heaps  of  her  slaughtered  Scots.^ 
This  is  no  doubt  gross  exaggeration,  and  yet  there  must 
be  some  grounds  for  the  assertion  that  the  Boman  galleys 
cleared  the  sea  of  Scottish  pirates. 

Maximinius,  a  Spaniard,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  emperor  Gratian,  in  383.  He  was  a  soldier  who 
had  acquired  great  reputation  under  Theodosius  in  his  war 
against  Scots,  Picts,  and  Saxons.  Had  he  confined  his 
ambition  to  becoming  sovereign  in  Britain  only,  he  might 
have  completely  altered  the  after-history  and  fate  of  the 
island.  But  he  was  fatally  drawn  to  seek  his  fortune  ia 
contending  for  the  empire  on  Gallic  soil.  He  carried  across 
the  Channel  all  the  troops  he  could  muster,  and  owing  to 
his  having  conciliated  the  Britons  by  his  humane  and 
equitable  rule,  and  by  having  married  a  British  princess, 
he  was  able  to  collect  a  large  body  of  the  flower  of  the 
native  youth  to  follow  his  standard.  Maximus.  taken 
prisoner  at  Aquileia  in  387,  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
the  emperor  Theodosius,  and  his  followers  from  Britain 
were  probably  planted  as  "Milites  limitanei,"  or  Laeti,  in 
Armorica,  under  their  leader,  Conan  Meiriadog,  and  gave 
to  the  north-west  peninsula  of  Gaul  its  name  of  Llydau 
which  thenceforth  it  bore  among  the  Welsh  and  Irish. 

The  unfortunate  and  ill-considered  venture  of  Maximus 
opened  the  way  for  the  advance  of  the  Irish,  Pictish,  and 
Saxon  invaders. 

The  emperor  Theodosius  died  in  395,  after  having  ap- 
pointed his  son  Honorius  Emperor  of  the  West,  with  Stilicho 
as  his  guardian  and  general-in-chief. 

This  verv  able  ijeneral  was  at  once  called  on  to  send 
troops  to  Britiun  to  repel  its  old  enemies,  who  made  another 
formidable  invasion  of  it  in  3v^6-397.  This  invasion  was  an 
important  one,  yet  unfortunately  we  have  scanty  mention 

*  "  Horrescit  .  .  .  ratibus  .  .  .  impenria  Thole. 
I  lie  .  .  .  uec  falso  nomine  Pictos 
Kiionmit.     Scotunique  Tago  mucrone  secntns 
Fn'^it  Hvperboreas  remis  aadacibns  uudas/* 

Claud,  in  iii.  Cons.  Honorii, 
** .  •  %  Ma«.luerunt  Saxone  ftiso 
Oivade$ :  incaluit  Pictorom  sanguine  Thnle.  * 
:^vtv>nim  cumulos  {jcU  tnmolos)  flevit  gladalis  lerne." 

CuLUix  in  iy.  Cons,  Honorii. 
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of  it.     It  was  at  this  period  that  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages 
was  king  in  Ireland. 

In  one  of  Claudian's  poems  Britain,  personified  jus 
Britannia,  speaks  of  Stilicho  protecting  her  from  neighbour- 
ing nations,  when  the  Scot  moved  all  lerne,  and  the  sea 
foamed  with  hostile  oars ;  and  adds  that,  supported  by  his 
spears,  she  would  no  more  fear  Scotic  enterprises  nor  tremble 
at  the  Picts,  or  look  out  along  the  coast  for  the  coming 
of  the  Saxons  with  inauspicious  winds.^ 

We  have  already  seen  that,  according  to  Irish  accounts, 
Crimthan,  Niall's  predecessor,  had  overrun  Britain  and 
exacted  tribute  from  it,  and  that  Conall  Eachluaich  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  this  tribute.  But 
clearly  from  the  words  of  Claudian  we  learn  that  the  Irish 
were  driven  out — at  all  events  met  with  reverses. 

The  wars  with  the  Goths,  which  began  in  400  and  ended 
with  the  defeat  of  Alaric  at  Polentia  in  408,  compelled 
Stilicho  to  recall  all  his  legions  from  Britain  and  leave  it 
almost  totally  unprotected,  with  the  result  that  the  Irish, 
under  Niall,  at  once  took  advantage  of  their  opportunity 
to  again  invade  Britain  from  the  west,  as  did  also  the 
Picts  from  the  north. 

Again,  we  have  only  the  most  meagre  records  on  which  to 
rely.  All  we  really  know  is  that  Niall  led  his  Irish  into 
Gaul,  and  was  assassinated  there  by  Eochaid,  son  of  Euna 
Cennselleach,  king  of  Leinster,  in  405  near  the  Muir-n'-Icht, 
that  is,  the  English  Channel.  According  to  one  version  of  the 
story  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  that  he  fell.  Any- 
how, he  is  not  likely  to  have  raided  in  Gaul  without  having 
made  an  attempt  to  reimpose  tribute  on  the  Britons.  About 
this  time  the  Britons  themselves  were  impatient  to  throw 
off  the  Koman  yoke,  and  three  emperors  were  elected  in 
succession,  of  whom  the  most  notable  was  Constantine, 
chosen  in  407.  He  carried  his  legions  over  into  Gaul,  and 
was  recognised  in  nearly  every  province  before  the  year  had 
elapsed.     He  was  ably  assisted  by  Geraint  or  Gerontius,  a 

*  *  *  Inde  Caledonio  velata  Britannia  monstro, 
Ferro  Picta  genus,  ciy'us  vestigia  verrit 
Coerulus,  Oceanique  sestiim  mentitur,  amictus : 
Me  quoque  vicinis  pereuntem  gentibus,  inquit, 
Munivit  Stilichou,  totam  cum  Scotus  lernen 
Movit,  et  infeato  spumavit  remige  Tethys. 
lUius  effectum  curis,  ne  tela  timerem 
Scotica,  ne  Pictum  tremerem,  ne  littore  toto 
Prospicerem  dubiis  venitem  Saxona  ventis." 

Claud,  in  Ist  dms.  Fl,  StilichoniSf  ii.  247.  • 
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Briton,  probably  from  Dumnonia,  and  of  the  royal  family 
there.  Dathi,  the  successor  to  Mall  in  Ireland  (405-428), 
we  know,  warred  in  Gaul,  and  possibly  may  at  this  time  have 
contributed  a  contingent  to  the  army  of  Constantine.  But 
previous  to  Constantine  one  of  the  usurpers  was  called 
Marcus,  and  he  was  slain  in  406 ;  this  date  so  nearly 
coincides  with  that  of  the  death  of  Niall  that  it  has  been 
suggested  by  Professor  O'Sullivan  that  Marcus  was  no  other 
than  Niall  under  a  Latin  name. 

Mongfinn     =     Eochaidh       =       Carthan, 


Amalgaidh, 
King  of 

Conn  aught, 
d.  449. 


Maimhcadkoin, 

King  of 

Connaught 

358-866. 


a  Welsh  princess. 


I 

Fiachra. 


I 

Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 

King  of  Ireland 

379-405. 


I 
Dathi, 

King  of 

Ireland 

405-428. 


Oilill  Molt, 
King  of 
Ireland 
463-483. 


I 
Laoghaire, 

King  of 

Ireland 

429-458. 


Lugaidh, 

King  of 

Ireland, 

483-508. 


Eoghain.         Conall  Gulban. 
d.  405.  d.  464. 


Earca 

da.  of  Loam, 

K.  Alba 

503-513. 


=  Murtogh. 


I 
Murtogh  MacEarca, 
King  of  Ireland 
513-553. 


"  Niall  and  the  other  Irish  leaders  of  military  expeditions  into 
Britain  must  have  had  large  bodies  of  the  subject  tribes  or 
Aithech  Tuatha  in  their  armies.  Considering  the  relations  of 
hostility  which  existed  between  these  tribes  and  the  ruling  Scotic 
families,  they  must  have  formed  a  very  uncertain  element  in  the 
Scotic  army  in  cases  of  difl&culty  and  danger ;  and  it  seems  very 
probable  that  many  of  them  either  deserted  voluntarily  to  the 
Komans,  or  were  made  prisoners  of  war  and  formed  into  legions 
or  incorporated  into  existing  ones.  In  the  Notitia  Imperii  the 
Attacotti  are  frequently  mentioned  about  this  period.  A  body 
of  them  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  the  Gothic  war  against 
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Alari6;   others  were   stationed  at  Rome  and  in  other  parts   of 
Italy.'*  3 

On  the  death  of  Niall  (405)  his  nephew  Dathi  became 
king.  He  was  son  of  Fiachra,  king  of  Connaught.  He 
summoned  a  great  gathering  of  the  chiefs  of  Ireland  at 
Tara,  and  decided  with  them  on  making  an  expedition  into 
Albain,  Britain,  and  Gaul,  following  the  footsteps  of  Mall 
and  Crimthan. 

A  large  army  was  collected,  the  largest  ever  known  to 
have  been  assembled  in  Erin.  The  fleet  was  in  preparation  at 
Dundalk.  Dathi,  however,  did  not  embark  there,  but  near 
Moville,  and  he  crossed  over  into  Alba,  and  disembarked  at 
Port  Patrick. 

Immediately  on  landing,  Dathi  sent  an  embassy  to 
Feredach  Finn,  the  king,  demanding  submission  and  tri- 
bute. As,  however,  these  were  refused,  both  sides  prepared 
for  battle.  The  conflict  took  place  at  Magh  an  Ohaerthe 
(the  Field  of  the  Pillar-stone).  It  was  fought  with  great 
fury,  and  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Alba  were  defeated 
with  much  slaughter.  When  Feredach  saw  the  death  of 
his  son  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  army,  he  threw  himself 
headlong  on  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  was  seized  by 
Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall,  and  the  ancestor  of  S.  Columba> 
who,  taking  him  up  in  his  artns,  dashed  his  brains  out 
against  the  menhir,  from  which  the  plain  derived  its  name. 
Dathi,  having  set  up  a  surviving  son  of  the  late  king  on 
the  throne  of  Alba,  and  having  received  assurances  of  sub- 
mission and  tribute,  and  having  also  obtained  hostages,  con- 
tinued his  march  south,  and  traversed  Britain  from  the 
north,  everywhere  exacting  tribute,  till  he  reached  the 
English  Channel,  where  he  crossed  into  Gaul,  which  he 
also  ravaged.* 

Dathi  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Alps,  where  he  was 
killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning  in  428.  On  his  death,  his 
son  Amalgaidh  took  command  of  the  army,  and  carried  the 
dead  body  of  his  father  back  with  him,,  gaining  nine  battles 
by  sea  and  ten  by  land.^ 

The  names  of  the  places  in  which  the  fights  took  place 
t5annot  be  identified,  with  the  sole  exception  of   London, 

'  O'SuLLiVAN,  Introduction  to  O'Curry's  Lectures  on  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irisht  1873,  i.  p.  xlvi. 

*  See  the  book  Sluaigh  Eadha^  or  '*  Military  Expeditions,"  quoted  by 
O'CuRRY  in  his  MS.  Materials  of  Anc.  Irish  Hist.,  1861,  p.  284. 

«  Genealogies,  Tribes,  etc,,  of  the  Hy  Fiachrach,  1844,  p.  23. 
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which  was  the  scene  of  one  of  his  battles.  It  is  to  this 
period,  apparently,  that  we  must  attribute  the  attempt  of 
the  Irish  under  one  Aulac  Goronog,  or  the  Crowned,  to 
possess  themselves  of  Morgan wg.  Aulac  cannot  be  identi- 
fied, unless  he  be  the  same  Amalgaidh.  In  his  defence  of 
his  crown  Tewder  or  Tewdrig  the  king  of  Morganwg  fell, 
and  his  son  Meurig  was  forced  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
invader,  surrender  Garthmadrin,  which  is  a  part  of  Breck- 
nockshire, and  give  with  it  his  daughter  to  the  Irish  prince. 
From  that  time  the  Irish  domination  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Brecknock,  Carmarthen,  and  Pembrokeshire.® 

Already,  however,  all  the  north,  Gwynedd  and  Anglesey 
was  in  their  occupation,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Cardigan. 
In  fact,  the  only  portions  of  Wales  in  which  the  Britons 
maintained  their  independence  were  Powys,  Gwent,  and 
Morganwg,  and  this  independence  was  incessantly  menaced, 
and  only  occasionally  and  fitfully  maintained.  Powys,  Gwent, 
and  Morganwg  were  not  colonised  by  the  Irish,  but  became 
tributary  to  the  Irish  crown.  This  domination  seems  to  have 
lasted  from  240  to  480,  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Brecknockshire  took  its  name  from  Brychan,  reputed  son 
of  Aulac,  but  the  name  probably  represents  the  sept  which 
occupied  that  portion  of  Wales,  descended  from  Breogan, 
the  mythical  leader  of  the  Milesians,  who  entered  Ireland 
and  subdued  the  Firbolgs.  The  name  means  "the  speckled" 
or  *' tartan-clad,"  and  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that  which 
enters  into  the  Latin  designation  of  the  Brigantes.  The 
name,  however,  repeatedly  occurs  in  Ireland  as  a  personal 
name,  and  is  also  so  found  on  an  inscribed  stone  at  Endellion 
in  Cornwall,  and  at  Llandyssul  in  Cardiganshire,  and  in 
Ogham,  at  Kilmalkedar  in  Kerry. 

The  Hy  Bracain  occupied  what  was  afterwards  the  Barony 
of  Ibrickan,  in  West  Clare. 

It  is  of  this  period  of  protracted  misery,  from  the  death  of 
Maximus  in  387  to  about  448,  that  Gildas  writes,  when  he 
says  that  "  Britain  groaned  in  amazement  under  the  cruelty 
of  two  foreign  nations,  the  Scots  from  the  north-west 
and  the  Picts  from  the  north."  According  to  the  same 
writer,  the  Britons  appealed  to  Rome,  and  a  legion  was  sent 
into  the  island  and  inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  invaders. 
It  was,  however,  almost  immediately  withdrawn,  and  then 
"their  former  foes,  like  ravening  wolves  rushing  upon 
the  fold  left  without  a  shepherd,  wafted  across  by  the  force 

>  Liber  Llandavensis,  Welsh  MS.  Soc,  pp.  383-5  and  621. 
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of  the  oarsmen  and  the  blast  of  the  wind,  broke  through 
the  boundaries,  spread  slaughter  on  every  side  and  overran 
the  whole  country." 

Again  a  legion  was  sent,  which  did  some  execution,  but  it 
was  withdrawn  with  a  notice  that  no  further  assistance 
would  be  sent  to  the  island. 

"  No  sooner  were  they  gone,"  continues  Gildas,  "  than  the 
Picts  and  Scots  landed  from  their  boats,  in  which  they  had 
been  borne  across  the  Cichiean  Valley  (the  Irish  Channel)." 
The  Britons  "  left  their  cities,  abandoned  the  protection  of 
the  Wall,  and  dispersed  in  flight,  and  the  enemy  pursued 
them  with  more  unrelenting  cruelty  than  before,  and 
butchered  our  countrymen  like  sheep." 

Then  Gildas  gives  the  letter  to  Aetius  the  Patrician, 
written  in  443 :  "  The  barbarians  on  the  one  hand  chase  us 
into  the  sea;  the  sea  on  the  other  hand  throws  us  back  on 
the  barbarians ;  and  we  have  but  the  hard  choice  left  us  of 
perishing  by  the  sword  or  by  the  waves." 

But  Aetius,  pressed  by  the  arms  of  Attila,  had  no  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  complaints  of  the  Britons. 

Gildas,  always  unwilling  to  give  any  credit  to  his  own 
nation,  is  obliged,  grudgingly,  to  admit  that  now,  driven  by 
despair,  they  did  make  head  against  the  Scots  and  Picts. 

"And  then,  for  the  first  time,  they  overthrew  their 
enemies,  who  had  /or  so  many  years  been  living  in  their 
country  .  .  ^  the  audacious  invaders  went  back  to  their 
winter  quarters,  determined  before  long  again  to  return 
and  plunder." 

We  shall  see  presently  that  this  admission  is  fully 
corroborated  by  other  testimony. 

Nennius  also — I  quote  the  Irish  Nennius  as  the  most 
reliable — says,  "  The  power  of  the  Cruithnians  (Picts)  and 
of  the  Gaels  (Scots)  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Britain, 
and  drove  them  to  the  river  Tin  (Tyne?).  .  .  .  Their  power 
continually  increased  over  the  Britons,  so  that  it  became 
heavier  than  the  Koman  tribute ;  because  the  object  aimed 
at  by  the  Northern  Cruithnians  and  Gaels  was  the  total 
expulsion  of  the  Britons  from  their  lands."  ^  In  the  Life 
of  S.  Carantoc  occurs  a  passage  relative  to  the  same  period  j 
"  In  those  days  the  Scots  overran  Britain  for  thirty  years : 
the  names  of  their  generals  were  Thuthaius  (Dathi),  Mach- 
leius  (MacLaoghaire),  and  Anpachius  (Amalgaidh)."® 

In  the  reign  of  Oiliol  Molt  in  Ireland,  again,  we  hear  of 

'  Irish  Nennius,  ed.  Todd  and  Herbert,  1848,  p.  73. 
8  CambrO'Brit,  Saints,  **  Vita  S.  Carantoci,"  1853,  p.  397. 
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fresh  invasions  of  Britain,®  but  these  were  resisted  with 
stubbornness  by  the  British  king  Emrys,  or  Ambrosius,  and 
if  there  be  any  reliance  at  all  to  be  placed  on  the  assertion 
of  Geofirey  of  Monmouth,  Uthyr,  the  brother  of  Emrys, 
raided  in  Ireland.  This  is  so  far  confirmed  that  we  have 
Irish  records  of  raids  by  Britons  on  the  coast,  in  alliance 
with  Irish  expatriated  princes. 

This  leads  us  to  the  great  effort  made  by  the  Britons  to 
shake  off  the  Irish  domination.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  after  the  death  of  Dathi  in  428,  the  Irish  grip  of 
Britain  had  been  relaxed.  There  still  remained  on  British 
soil  numerous  Irish  settlements,  and  marauding  excursions 
were  frequent,  but  payment  of  tribute  had  ceased. 

In  or  about  430,  very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Dathi,  an 
immense  wave  of  British  power  rolled  south  over  Wales,  and 
swept  the  Irish  away.  The  incursions  of  the  Picts  had 
become  so  intolerable  in  the  north,  that  the  sons  of 
Cunedda,  at  the  head  of  large  bodies  of  men,  entered 
Wales,  where  they  were  assisted  by  the  natives,  who  rose 
against  their  oppressors,  and  they  drove  the  Irish — the 
Gwyddel  Ffichti,  as  the  Welsh  call  them — out  of  the  whole 
of  North  Wales  or  Gwynedd,  except  Anglesey  and  a  part  of 
Denbigh.  They  also  expelled  them  from  Cardigan.^  XJrien 
Eheged  and  Dyfnwal  descended  into  Dyfed.  Urien  drove 
them  out  of  the  country  between  the  Towey  and  Neath, 
and  established  there  a  Welsh  Eheged.  Dyfnwal,  moreover, 
fell  on  the  Brychan  princes  of  Carmarthen,  and  nearly 
exterminated  the  family.^ 

This  family  had  already  fought  fresh  Irish  invaders,  who 
had  attempted  to  find  a  footing  in  the  south,  and  many 
of  them  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  in  skirmishes.  But  now 
they  themselves  were  treated  as  aliens,  and  were  expelled, 
or  found  it  advisable  to  escape  into  Cornwall. 

Caswallon  Llawhir,  about  480,  drove  the  last  remaining 
body  of  Gwyddelians  out  of  Anglesey,  and  slew  their  chief, 
Serigi,  with  his  own  hand* 

•  Keating,  Hist.  Ireland,  ed.  O'Cohtior,  ii.  25. 

^  In  the  **Vita  S.  Carantoci"  (Rees,  Camb,-Brit.  SS.,  p.  101),  it  is  said  :— 
**  Keredic  autem  tenuit  Keredicicum,  i.  Keredigan,  et  ab  illo  nuncupata 
est.  Et  postquam  tenuerat,  venerunt  Scotti  et  pugnaverunt  cum  eis  et 
occupaverunt  omnes  regiones."  This  points  to  an  attempt  to  recover 
the  ground  previously  acquired.  They  were  again  expelled  somewhat 
later. 

2  A  late  authority,  probably  not  earlier  than  the  seventeenth  century,  makes 
these  sons  and  daughters  of  Brychan  martyrs  slain  by  the  pagan  Saxons. 
Saxons  were  not  likely  to  be  in  Wales  in  or  about  450.  But  of  this  more  in 
the  sequel. 
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About  the  same  time,  Caradoc  Freichfras,  who  was  prince 
in  Galewick,  which  was  the  territory  about  CalKngton,  claim- 
ing the  throne  of  Brecknock  in  right  of  his  mother,  invaded 
Brecknock  and  subjugated  it. 

The  next  account  we  have  is  a  very  curious  and  perplexing 
one.  The  Irish  authorities  say  that  tliere  was  a  king  of  Irish 
descent  in  Britain  named  Saran.  He  had  as  wife  Earca, 
daughter  of  Loam,  king  of  Alba,  who  reigned  from  503 
to  513.  He  was  one  of  the  brothers  who  were  blessed  by 
S.  Patrick,  and  who  invaded  and  established  a  dynasty  in 
Alba. 

Earca  eloped  with  Murtogh,  grandson  of  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  and  went  with  him  to  Ireland,  whereupon  Saran 
married  her  sister  and  became  father  of  Lurig,  who  succeeded 
him  as  Irish  king  in  Britain,  of  Bishop  Dalian,  and  of  a  son 
called  Breccan,  and  of  S.  Cairnech. 

By  Murtogh,  Earca  became  the  mother  of  Murtogh  Mae 
Earca,  a  man  of  a  peculiarly  turbulent  character.  He  was 
banished  from  Ireland  for  some  murders,  whereupon  he  went 
to  his  grandfather  Loarn  in  Alba,  but  for  some  reason  un- 
known quarrelled  with  him  and  murdered  him.  He  was 
then  forced  to  fly,  and  he  escaped  into  Britain,  where  he  took 
refuge  with  Lurig,  his  first  cousin.  He  found  S.  Cairnech 
exasperated  against  his  own  brother  Lurig,  who  had  built  a 
dun  on  land  Cairnech  claimed  as  his  own.  Murtogh  visited 
him,  and  the  saint  made  overtures  to  him  to  assassinate 
Lurig,  and  promised  him  his  blessing  if  he  would  do  this. 
.Murtogh,  who  had  no  scruples,  readily  assented,  and  seizing 
an  opportunity  when  his  host  was  alone,  ran  him  through  the 
body  and  then  married  his  widow.  Murtogh  remained  some 
time  in  Britain,  fighting  every  enemy  he  made  or  came  across, 
and  had  by  his  wife  two  sons,  Constantine  and  Gwyddel 
Ficht  (Gaedhael  Ficht),  "from  whom  are  descended  the 
kings  of  Britain  and  the  kings  of  Cornwall  (Breatan-Cornn)." 
It  is  further  said  that  for  seven  years  he  "  took  hostages  and 
the  dominion  over  the  district  along  with  Cairnech,  as  also 
supreme  sovereignty  over  Britain,  Caithnes,  the  Orkneys  and 
Saxonland  (i.e.  a  part  of  Britain  occupied  by  the  Saxons — 
the  East)." 

Eventually  Murtogh  went  back  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
mixed  up  in  every  contest  from  497  to  513,  when  he  became 
king  of  Ireland.     He  reigned  till  533.^ 

The  story  is  mixed  up  with  fable,  but  is  unquestionably 

'  The  legend  of  S.  Cairnech  and  the  account  of  Murtogh  are  in  the  IrUh 
Nennius^  pp.  178-188. 
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based  on  facts.  MacFirbiss,  who  also  gives  it,  refers  for 
further  particulars  about  the  kings  of  Cornwall  "  to  the 
records  in  Bretann-Corn." 

The  story  of  the  royal  families  in  Britain,  and  especially 
in  Cornwall,  deriving  from  the  adventurer,  Murtogh,  is 
curious.  The  name  Gaedhel  Ficht  is  no  more  than  •'  Irish 
Pict,"  and  is  really  not  the  name  of  a  man  at  all.  That  the 
royal  family  of  Domnonia  and  that  one  of  the  Constantines 
should  have  a  tinge  of  Gaelic  blood  in  them  is  possible 
enough. 

The  next  account  we  have  rests  on  suspicious  testimony, 
that  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which  might  be  dismissed 
without  notice  but  that  he  is  to  some  extent  borne  out 
by  trustworthy  authorities. 

He  says  that  after  the  death  of  Maelgwn  Gwynedd,  in 
550,  Ceredig  came  to  the  throne.  In  his  reign  "  the  Saxons 
went  to  Ireland  for  Gormund,  king  of  the  Africans,  who 
arrived  in  Britain  with  a  great  fleet,  and  subdued  the 
country." 

Now  the  king  meant  is  Gorman,  son  of  Diarmid,  king  of 
the  Hy  Bairrche,  near  Wexford.  His  being  king  of  the 
Moors  is  Geoffrey's  blunder,  through  his  misunderstanding 
the  epithet  of  Mor  or  Mawr,  the  Great,  applied  to  him.  He 
was  one  of  three  turbulent  brothers,  the  other  two  being 
Crimthian,  who  was  cursed  by  S.  Finnian,  broke  his  leg  and 
died  of  gangrene,  and  Cormac,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Colman,  king  of  the  Hy  Cinnselach,  who  kept  him  in  chains. 

According  to  Geoffrey,  Grormund  "  made  war  upon  Ceredig, 
and  after  several  battles  fought,  drove  him  from  city  to  city, 
till  at  last  he  forced  him  to  Cirencester,  and  there  besieged 
him."  This  is  not  improbable.  The  annals  of  Caradoc  of 
Llancarvan  mention  frequent  inroads  of  the  Irish  about  this 
period.  He  proceeds,  "  At  last,  after  taking  and  burning  the 
city,  he  had  another  fight  with  Ceredig,  and  drove  him  over 
the  Severn  into  Wales.  He  then  made  utter  devastation  of 
the  country,  set  fire  to  the  adjacent  cities,  and  continued 
these  outrages  until  he  had  almost  burned  the  whole  surface 
of  the  island  from  one  sea  to  the  other ;  so  that  the  tillage 
was  everywhere  destroyed,  and  a  general  destruction  made  of 
the  husbandmen  and  clergy,  with  fire  and  sword.  This 
terrible  calamity  caused  the  rest  to  flee  whithersoever  they 
had  any  hopes  of  safety." 

G^oflrey  then  breaks  into  invective,  following  Gildas,  after 
which  he  relates  how  that  Gorman  yielded  up  to  the  Saxons 
"  the  greater  part "  of  what  he  had  ravaged.      As  to  the 
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remnant  of  the  Britons,  they  fled  for  refuge  to  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  and  many  crossed  in  a  fleet  to  Armorica.  Caradoc 
of  Llancarvan,  puts  the  date  too  late  (590),  and  makes  of 
Gorman  a  Norwegian  pirate,  but  his  ancestry  is  perfectly 
established,  and  he  was  a  genuine  Milesian. 

The  account  of  the  devastation  wrought  is  doubtless 
exaggerated. 

Now  add  to  the  historical  notices,  so  scanty,  the  testimony 
of  the  lapidary  inscriptions  of  Wales  and  Cornwall  of  an 
early  period,  and  we  find  that  these  latter  are  explicable 
only  on  the  assumption  that  these  meagre  historic  references 
are  substantially  true. 

For  almost  all  these  inscriptions  over  certain  closely- 
defined  districts  are  Scotic  or  Gaelic,  and  not  Brythonic — 
not,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue  spoken 
in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  but  in  that  special  to  Ireland.  Not 
only  so,  bnt  we  find  in  Devon  and  in  north-east  Cornwall,  as 
well  as  in  those  portions  of  Wales  that  were  overrun  by  the 
Irish,  inscriptions  in  Ogham  characters,  and  this  method  of 
writing  was  invented  in  Ireland.  Look  at  the  Maccodechet 
stone  at  Tavistock.  The  Decetti  were  a  Kerry  sept.  We 
find  their  names  on  monuments  both  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
and  in  Anglesey.  Another  stone  is  that  of  Dobunnus,  son 
of  Enabar.  Dobunnus  meets  us  again  several  times  in 
Kerry.  The  Cumregnus  stone  at  South  Hill  has  the 
Goidelic  Manci  on  it,  and  one  at  Lewanick  the  no  less 
Irish  Ingen;  the  other  Lewanick  stone  bears  the  name  of 
Ulcagnus,  which  is  the  Irish  Olcan,  that  meets  us  again  in 
Kerry  as  Olacon.  The  Endellion  stone  to  Breocan  also  has 
its  relatives  in  Kerry  and  in  Pembrokeshire.  If  Professor 
Ehys  be  right,  the  Exmoor  stone  to  Caratacns  is  also  Irish. 

If  we  look  to  the  west  of  Cornwall  we  find  that  nearly 
every  saint  there  who  has  given  his  name  to  a  church  is 
Irish. 

Saints  usually  went  where  military  chiefs  had  planted 
colonies.  Not  always  indeed,  but  very  generally  they  en- 
deavoured to  build  up  ecclesiastical  establishments  side  by 
side  of  the  clan  to  which  they  belonged. 

A  very  large  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  colonists  is  found 
extending  from  Padstow  Harbour  to  the  Severn  Sea  and  the 
combes  of  Exmoor,  and  these  belong  for  the  most  part,  but 
not  exclusively,  to  the  Brychan  family  from  Brecknock, 
which  was  one  of  Irish  settlers  there,  and  to  the  allied 
family  from  Gwent.  The  names  stretch  as  far  down  as  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Looe  riyer,  and  the  Ogham  stone  at  Fardell, 
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in  Cornwood,  shows  that  Irish  settlers  had  planted  them- 
selves to  the  south  of  Dartmoor.  To  what  an  extent  they 
spread  over  North  Devon  we  are  unfortunately  unable  to 
say,  as,  with  the  Saxon  invasion  and  the  Norman  Conquest, 
the  whole  of  Devon  was  Latinised,  and  both  bishops  and 
landowners  did  their  utmost  to  dispossess  the  old  Celtic 
saints  from  their  churches,  and  to  dedicate  them  to  saints 
in  the  Roman  Calendar.  The  same  process  is  going  on 
under  our  very  eyes  in  Brittany.  At  Cleder  S.  Kea  has 
been  supplanted  by  S.  Caius  the  Pope,  S.  Geraint  has  been 
expelled  his  churches  to  make  room  for  a  fabulous  Geron- 
tius  from  the  Theban  Legion,  and  at  Tr^dudet  the  old 
patron  and  founder,  S.  Tudy,  is  forgotten,  and  a  figure  of 
S.  Theodore,  the  knightly  martyr,  is  planted  above  the  high 
altar. 

Not  only  did  a  Saxon  thane  object  to  the  veneration  in 
the  church  where  he  worshipped  of  a  saint  of  the  hated  and 
despised  race  on  which  he  trampled,  but  also  the  bishops 
of  Exeter  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  cult  of 
these  native  fathers  of  the  faith,  and  to  replace  them  by 
foreigners  who  were  approved  at  Eome.  There  remain, 
however,  some  dedications  which  have  continued  undis- 
turbed, mainly  in  remote  churches,  where  there  was  no  great 
lord  hard  by  with  a  devotion  for  some  importation  from 
abroad. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  Irish  were  in  possession 
of  a  large  part  of  Devon,  probably  before  the  Brychan 
family  came  over;  for  there  is  a  cluster  of  churches  about 
the  Tamar  dedicated  to  S.  Bridget,  who  was  the  great  saint 
of  Leinster;  and  from  S.  Issey,  by  Padstow,  to  Exeter 
are  dedications  to  S.  Itha,  who  occupied  a  like  position  in 
Munster  among  the  Hy  Conaill. 

When  the  migration  from  Brecknock  and  Gwent  took 
place  we  can  say  only  approximately.  It  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  not  of  any  large  body  of 
people,  and  I  think  cannot  have  been  sufficient  in  extent  to 
explain  the  existence  of  Oghams  and  Gadhaelic  inscriptions 
over  so  large  a  tract:  I  suspect  that  already  a  considerable 
portion  of  North  Devon,  and  even  South-west  Devon,  had 
become  settled  by  the  Irish,  and  that  the  Breckon  princes 
fled  to  Devon  and  Cornwall  because  they  hoped  to  find 
shelter  among  the  men  of  their  own  race.  The  cause  of 
their  migration  was  the  descent  on  Wales  by  the  Strath 
Clyde  Britons,  and  the  sweeping  out  of  the  Irish  from  Car- 
marthen and   part  of   Brecknock,   if  not  the   whole,  by 
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iDyfnwal  and  Urien  Eheged.  This  took  place  between  500 
and  540. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  how  many  of  Brychan's  family 
are  represented  as  martyrs.  A  late  seventeenth-century 
authority  says  that  they  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  pagan 
Saxons.  But  the  battle  of  Deorham  was  not  fought  till  677, 
and  it  was  not  till  583  that  the  Welsh  frontier  on  the  Wye 
was  menaced  by  the  Saxons.  These  sons  and  daughters  of 
Brychan  fell  either  by  the  swords  of  their  own  pagan 
countrymen,  the  Gwyddeleans,  who  were  making  inroads 
on  the  land  they  had  acquired,  or  in  fighting  against  the 
British,  who  dispossessed  them  from  the  seats  they  had 
usurped.  These  "  martyrs  "  were  Cynog.  who  fell  at  Merthyr 
Cynog  in  Brecknockshire,  Cynbryd  in  Denbighshire,  Dogfan 
in  Pembrokeshire,  Ehawin,  Ehun,  and  Tydfyl  in  Car- 
marthenshire, Elined  in  Brecknockshire,  as  also  Gwen, 
mother  of  Caradoc  Freichfras ;  another  again  was  Tybie  in 
Carmarthen. 

Caradoc,  whose  mother  fell,  we  discover  as  established  in 
Gallewick,  the  Callington  district,  and  a  prince  from 
Brecknock  is  seen  in  Cornwall,  together  with  a  host  of 
his  kindred  in  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  all  hailing  from 
the  same  place,  and  this  migration  synchronises  with  the 
wave  of  invasion  and  great  struggle  to  expel  the  Irish  from 
Wales;  we  may  very  reasonably  connect  the  two,  and 
consider  the  latter  as  the  cause  of  this  great  influx. 

So  much  for  the  settlement  of  Irish  and  Brecknock  Irish 
in  North  Devon  and  North-east  Cornwall. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  west  of  Cornwall.  Happily  we 
have  some  eiccount  of  the  invasion  that  took  place  there. 
This  is  in  the  Life  of  S.  Fingar^  written  by  a  monk  named 
Anselm,  probably  of  S.  Michael's  Mount.  There  were  in 
existence  formerly  other  records,  to  which  Leland  refers, 
and  from  which  he  made  all  too  scanty  extracts,  but  these 
are  now  for  ever  lost. 

From  such  sources  we  learn  that  in  the  reign  of  Tewdrig, 
king  of  Cornwall,  who  had  his  palaces  at  Eeyvier  on  the  Hayle 
coast,  at  Goodern  near  Truro,  and  at  Lestewder  in  S.  Keverne, 
a  fleet  of  Irish  arrived  in  Hayle  Harbour,  and  that  he  fell 
upon  them  when  they  landed  and  killed  a  number  of  them. 
Some  took  refuge  on  Tregonning  Hill,  and  maintained  them- 
selves there.  In  the  end  the  Irish  must  have  got  the  upper 
hand,  for  they  meted  out  the  whole  of  the  present  deaneries 
of  Penwith,  Kerrier,  and  Carnmarth  between  them,  and 
extended  their  foundations  into  Powder  as  well.     Where- 
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upon  they  elevated  those  of  their  party  who  had  been  killed 
by  Tewdrig  to  the  position  of  martyrs.  Had  the  Irish  been 
expelled  from  Penwith  Fingar  would  not  have  received  cult, 
but  have  been  regarded  as  a  freebooter  who  had  met  with 
his  deserts.  In  Anglesey,  where  the  Irish  were  defeated, 
their  chief  Serigi  was  slain,  and  if  he  then  did  have  a  sort 
of  religious  veneration  paid  him  it  was  by  the  Irish  who 
visited  his  tomb.  The  fact  of  nearly  every  church  in 
these  deaneries  being  a  foundation  by  an  Irish  saint,  in 
itself  shows  that  these  colonists  did  obtain  a  secure 
footing,  and  also  maintained  it. 

There  were,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  two  bodies  of  these 
settlers  that  came  over  much  about  the  same  time,  though 
not  together.  If  we  might  credit  the  legend  of  S.  Fingar, 
there  were  over  seven  hundred  men  in  his  company.  To  his 
party  probably  belonged  SS.  Ere,  Euny  (Eoghain),  Fiacc 
(Feock),  Hia,  and  Breaca,  and  they  were  from  Leinster. 

From  480  to  500  the  whole  of  Leinster  was  in  a  condition 
of  confusion  and  of  internecine  war,  with,  to  make  matters 
worse,  inroads  and  interference  by  the  Hy  Niall. 

The  cause  was  this:    the  Hy  Bairrche  descendants  of 
Dairre  Bairrech,  second  son  of  Cathair  Mor,  king  of  Leinster 
and  of  all  Ireland,  who  was  slain  in  A.D.  177,  had  occupied 
the  country  between  the  Slaney  and  the  Barrow,  whilst  the 
Hy  Cinnselach,  who  occupied  what  is  now  the  county  of 
Wexford,   had  been   growing   in  power,  and   had    become 
straitened  between  the  Slaney  and  the  sea.    Sometime  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  Crimthan,  king  of  the  Hy 
Cinnselach,  invaded  the  Hy  Bairrche  territory  and  expelled 
the  Hy  Bairrche,  although  Mac  Daire  the  king  was  his  own 
son-in-law.     The    expelled    family    sought    and    obtained 
assistance,    and    many    and    furious    battles    were   waged 
between  them.     In  480  the  Hy  Bairrche  defeated  the  Hy 
Cinnselach   at   Kilosnadh,   and   in   484  in  another  battle 
Eochaidh,  or  Oengus,  of  the  Hy  Bairrche  slew  Crimthan, 
his  own  grandfather.     Again  ensued  battles,  at  Graine  in 
485,  and  another  in  492,  in  which  Finchadh,  king  of  the  Hy 
Cinnselach,  was  slain.     The  kings  of  Munster  had  become 
involved  in  the  strife.     In  489,  in  a  desperate  conflict  at 
Kelliston  in  Carlow,  Aengus  Mac  Nadfraich,  king  of  Munster, 
fell   fighting  against  Ulan,  son  of  Dunlaing,  and  the  Hy 
Bairrche.     In  the  battle  of  492,  already  mentioned,  Cairbre, 
son  of  Niall,  was  involved,  and  in  497  Murtogh  Mac  Earca, 
who  had  assisted  the  Leinster  men  at  KeUiston,  was  fighting 
against  his  former  allies,  and  defeated  them  at  Ind  Mor. 
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On  the  death  of  Eochaid  his  son  Diarmid  succeeded,  but 
strife  with  the  Hy  Cinnselach  was  chronic.  Moreover,  the 
brothers  of  the  Hy  Bairrche  family  were  incessantly  flying 
at  one  another's  throats,  each  aiming  at  the  supremacy. 
Ulan,  king  of  Leinster,  was  continually  engaged  with  the 
men  of  Ulster  all  his  reign,  and  so  was  Oilioll  his  brother, 
who  succeeded  him. 

Enna  GoDnsealach 


Crimthan, 
who  expelled  the 
Hy  Bairrche.     KiUed  484. 


Eocnaid, 

who  killed  Niall  of 

the  Nine  Hostages,  405. 


Enna=da. 
Mac  Daire, 
oftheHy 
Bairrche. 


Eithnea' 
Uathach, 
"the  Odious. ** 
Killed  489. 


= Aengus  Mac-. 
Nadfraich, 
king  of  Munster. 
EiUed  489. 


Bithne  Uair  = 
laxL  of 
Fergus 
the  Black, 
K.  of 
Dlladh. 


= Aengus  (or 
Eochaid) 
Guinnech, 

1 
AiUll. 

Conall. 

**The 

Wounder." 

Eitersceol 

Killed  his 

grandfather 
Crimthan, 

and  recovered 

theHy 
Bairrche 

territory,  484. 

Eochaidh, 
K.  of 
Munster. 
d.  523. 


I 
S.  Carthagh, 

disciple  and 

successor  of 

S.  Ciaran  of 

Saighir. 

d.  circa  560. 

(Grandson, 

and  not  son  of 

Aengus.) 


Diarmid, 
K.  of  the  Hy  Bairrche. 

I 


Gorman,  K.  of  the  Hy  Bairrche, 
called  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
"Gormundus  Africanus."     Invaded 
Britain  circa  593. 

Murchaidh, 
K.  of  the  Hy  Bairrche. 


I 

Crimthan, 
K.  of  the 
Hy  Bairrche. 


I 

Cormac, 
K.  of  the 
Hy  BaiiTche. 
d.  567. 


About  the  same  time  Leinster  was  harried  by  the  Hy 
Niall,  and  the  Leinster  men  defeated  in  a  battle  variously 
set  down  as  taking  place  in  496  or  500.  Laoghaire,  chief 
monarch  of  Ireland  and  son  of  Mall,  was  succeeded  in  463 
by  his  relative  Oilioll  Molt,  son  of  Dathi,  who  fell  in  483 
fighting  against  the  men  of  Leinster,  and  his  successor, 
Lughaidh,  son  of  Laoghaire,  had  to  maintain  his  overking- 
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ship  against  Aengus  Mac  Nadfraich,  king  of  Oashel,  who 
claimed  it.  Aengus,  as  already  said,  fell  in  489,  and 
Luighaidh  held  the  supreme  throne  till  503  (or  507).  On 
his  death,  struck  by  lightning,  there  was  an  interregnum 
and  anarchy  for  five  years,  and  Eochaidh,  son  of  Aengus 
Mac  Nadfraich,  aspired  to  the  sovereignty,  but  was  opposed 
by  Murtogh  Mac  Earca,  the  great-grandson  of  Niall,  success- 
fully, but  these  contests  drenched  Leiuster  with  blood. 

Now  it  is  precisely  about  the  period  490-510  that  the 
great  influx  of  colonists  from  Leinster  to  West  Cornwall 
took  place,  and  it  was  from  the  district  of  the  Hy  Bairrche 
and  Hy  Cinnselach,  the  very  country  that  was  the  scene 
of  mutual  attack  and  expulsion,  that  these  settlers  came. 

The  other  colony  came  from  Ossory,  close  at  hand,  and 
it  had  S.  Kieran  as  its  ecclesiastical  head. 

This  emigration  was  also  apparently  due  to  political 
causes. 

The  kings  of  Munster  had  claimed  from  Ossory  what  was 
called  the  "Eric  of  Edersceol"  since  the  first  century. 
This  consisted  in  an  annual  payment  of  three  hundred 
cows,  as  many  horses,  the  same  number  of  swords  with 
gold-inlaid  hilts,  and  purple  cloaks,  all  to  be  delivered  up 
at  Samhain,  the  pagan  Winter  Feast,  i.e,  November  1,  at 
Cashel.  And  the  south  of  Ossory  was  especially  charged 
with  this  intolerable  burden.     It  was  resisted  repeatedly. 

Ossory  is  divided  by  mountain  ridges  into  three  great 
plains:  to  the  north  is  the  Magh  Arget-Eos,  the  middle 
is  occupied  by  the  Magh  Eeighna,  and  southernmost  of  all 
is  the  Magh  Feimhin.  Ossory  itself  is  the  Land  between 
the  Waters,  the  Suir  and  the  Barrow.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Hy  Connla,  divided  into  three 
septs. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  second  century,  a  distinguished 
chief  of  the  race  of  Connla  arose,  named  Aengus.  He 
disputed  the  right  of  Munster  to  either  jurisdiction  or 
tribute  in  any  part  of  Ossory.  A  battle  was  fought  and 
the  Munster  men  were  completely  defeated.  The  effect 
of  this  victory  was  tlie  entire  emancipation  of  the  middle 
and  south  plains,  on  which  the  Eric  of  Eddersceol  had  been 
levied. 

In  or  about  170,  when  Eochaid  Lamdoit  was  king  of 
Ossory,  the  Munster  men  burst  into  the  plains,  with  resolve 
to  exterminate  the  Hy  Connla.  The  Ossorians,  in  their 
distress,  appealed  to  Cucorb,  king  of  Leinster,  and  he  sent 
Lughaidh  Laoghis  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  to  assist  the 
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Ossorians.  The  Munster  men  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  but  the  kingdom  of  Ossory  had  to  pay  for  this 
assistance  by  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  in  the  north-east, 
which  thenceforth  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Leix,  under 
the  overlordship  of  Leinster. 

Another  cession  of  territory  took  place  later  to  the  Hy 
Bairrche,  who  occupied  the  barony  of  Slieve  Marghie  in 
Queen's  County. 

Ossory  was  consequently  becoming  contracted,  and  thrust 
more  and  more  to  the  south,  where  most  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  Munster. 

Then  Core,  king  of  Munster,  about  370  encroached  on 
Magh  Feimhin,  and  established  his  fortress  therein  at  Cashel. 
At  the  same  time  he  revived  the  claim  for  the  Eric  of 
Eidersceol,  and  to  enforce  it  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
southern  plain.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  terrible  time  for 
the  Ossorian  royal  family,  and  indeed  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  central  and  southern  plains.  Lughaid,  the  prince  of 
the  Hy  Duach,  one  of  the  septs  of  the  Hy  Connla,  was 
somewhat  later  removed  from  Magh  Eeighna,  and  sent  in 
banishment  among  the  Corca  Laighde,  in  the  south-west  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  or  West  Carberry. 

Presently  the  Ossorians  rose  in  a  body,  and,  headed  by 
such  of  their  princes  as  were  not  detained  in  Munster,  made 
a  desperate  struggle  to  recover  their  independence. 

They  apparently  met  at  first  with  some  success,  but  very 
speedily  Aeligus  Mac  Nadfraich,  grandson  of  Core  of  Cashel, 
entered  Magh  Feimhin  and  swept  through  it  to  drive  the 
Hy  Duach  out  of  the  middle  plain.  At  the  same  time 
a  kinsman,  Cucraidh,  great-great-grandson  of  Core,  burst 
into  Magh  Eeighna  and  Magh  Airghet  Eos  from  the  north- 
west. 

Aengus  annexed  the  whole  of  Magh  Feimhin,  from 
which  he  expelled  the  Ossorians,  and  he  peopled  it  vdth 
the  Deisi,  who  were  then  settled  in  what  we  now  call 
Waterford.  As  to  Cucraidh,  he  gave  him  all  the  remainder 
of  Ossory,  the  two  upper  plains  as  a  kingdom  under  the 
overlordship  of  Munster.  For  seven  generations  this  in- 
trusive dynasty  occupied  upper  Ossory. 

Aengus  had  been  baptised  by  S.  Patrick  in  470,  and  he 
fell  in  battle  489.  We  may  set  down  this  invasion  and 
partition  of  Ossory  as  taking  place  about  460-80.  We 
know  that  some  of  the  Ossorian  princes  fled  north,  but 
what  became  of  the  people  generally*?  May  we  not  suppose 
that  it  was  at  this  time,  when  life  was  impossible  in  the 
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Land  between  the  Waters,  that  they  took  ship  and  crossed 
into  Cornwall  ? 

It  is  certainly  significant  that  among  the  saints  of  Western 
Cornwall  we  find  so  many  Ossorian  names.  S.  Kieran  be- 
longed to  the  royal  house  of  the  Hy  Duach,  but  his  life  was 
spared,  partly  because  he  was  born  in  exile  in  Munster, 
where  his  father  was  detained,  and  partly  because  by 
embracing  the  ecclesiastical  life  he  was  no  longer  dangerous 
to  Aengus,  king  of  Munster,  or  to  Cucraidh,  the  intrusive 
prince.  If  he  came  to  Cornwall  it  was  because  he  could  not 
have  been  comfortable  under  the  rule  of  an  adventurer, 
whose  hands  were  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  his  kinsmen,  and 
his  final  establishment  of  himself  at  Saighir,  in  what  is  now 
King's  County,  was  to  put  the  range  of  the  Slieve  Bloom 
Mountains  between  himself  and  the  usurper. 

Such  are  the  few  particulars  that  can  be  gleaned  relative 
to  Scotic,  that  is  to  say,  Irish  invasions  and  partial  colonis- 
ations of  West  Britain. 

That  the  same  sort  of  thing  went  on  in  Alba  from 
Dalariada  we  know  for  certain.  The  Irish  colonists  and 
conquerors  gave  their  name  to  Scotland. 

That  these  migrations  extended  to  Brittany  is  probable, 
for  there  also  we  find  Irish  names,  and  the  meagre  records 
of  Irish  annalists  imply  as  much.  Indeed,  the  story  of  the 
recovery  of  the  Cuilmenn  shows  that  this  must  have  gone  on 
to  some  considerable  extent. 

About  the  year  580  the  chief  bard  of  Ireland  "  called  a 
meeting  of  the  poets  and  learned  men  of  Erinn  to  discover 
if  any  of  them  remembered  the  entire  version  of  the  Tain- 
ho-Chuailgne,  or  the  cattle  raid  of  Cuailgne,  a  romantic 
traditional  tale,  probably  in  verse.  The  assembled  poets 
answered  that  they  recalled  but  fragments  of  the  tale, 
whereupon  a  commission  was  sent  into  Britanny,  whither 
they  knew  a  copy  had  been  carried,  to  recover  it  thence." 

An  Irish  scholar  would  hardly  retire  to  Brittany  and  take 
his  light  literature  with  him  unless  there  were  others  of  his 
nation  settled  there,  and  he  expected  that  Irish  stories  would 
be  appreciated  by  them,  and  that  there  he  would  reside,  and 
not  be  a  mere  bird  of  passage. 

And,  in  fact,  we  find  in  Armorica  settlements  of  the  same 
Irish  saints  from  the  same  districts  of  Qssory  and  the  Hy 
Cinnselach ;  SS.  Kieran,  Kenan,  Senan,  Fingar,  Levan,  &c. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  regret  that 
with  such  scanty  notices  as  we  have  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  conjecture ;  but  we  have  before  us  the  stubborn 
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fact  that  so  many  of  the  churches  in  West  I>>nmonia  aiH) 
dedicated  to  Irish  saints,  because  founded  by  theu\,  and 
that  the  inscriptions  which  remain  testify  to  an  Irinh  popii- 
lation  in  our  peninsula.  And  these  facts  can  be  oxplaintul 
only  on  the  theory  of  conquest  and  colonistition,  I  huvo 
attempted  to  show  that  it  is  a  theory  substantiated  by  a 
certain,  though  limited,  amount  of  documentary  evidonou. 


Note. — ^The  Welsh  Triads  mention  three  non-Britiah  uaurpin({ 
races  that  entered  and  occupied  portions  of  Britain.  The  flrat  uf 
these  was  that  of  Goran,  the  Comavii,  who  oame  from  the  '*land 
of  Pwyl,"  or  the  Baltic.  They  crossed  the  M6r  Tawoh,  or  Oarmaii 
Ocean,  and  landed  at  the  estuary  of  the  Humber.  Tliey  are  aUo 
described  as  "  Saxon  aliens."  They  have  been  identified  with  t)io 
Coritani,  but  the  name  applies  better  to  the  Comavii,  who  wera 
perhaps  but  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Saxon  immigration  whioll 
were  driven  as  a  wedge  into  Britain  from  tlie  Humber  to  th<t 
Severn.  It  was  whilst  the  Britons  were  fighting  themi  aooordiiig 
to  the  Triads,  that  the  Gwyddyl  Ffiohti,  the  Irish  Piotti,  Ixigan 
their  devastations.  They  occnpied  the  west  coast  **  from  tbo  iimti 
of  Gwrgan  FfaffJrwch  until  Llyr,''  and  it  was  in  atrifs  ttgafii»t 
them  that  Tegid  '*  continued  in  war,''  was  captured  by  tharu,  and 
put  to  death.    Llyr  succeed<Hl  for  a  time  in  driving  otit  thit  JrMi, 

Llyr  was  the  &ther  of  Bran  the  Blessed,  and  lived  about  i\m 
period  of  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 

Caradoc  of  IJancarvan,  in  his  Welsh  Chronlcli,  givas  tluMTA 
dates: — 

335.     Forty  thoosand  Irish  Picts  sUin  in  the  north, 
339.     Many  Irish  freebooters  taken  and  burnt  aHv«, 
400.     Irish  Picts  came  into  Cambria  and  (utmmlUml  9Xf(m\if%m 
depiedatiaDs;  bnt  at  laat  tb«y  w#r#  v*n/|uklMpd  Mir 
glaringly,  aad  driven  baek  ov#r  \^m  mm  Ut  itMrfr 
angaul  land* 
410.    The  pike^mriiig  Irish  be»ei  tb»  eoMt,  m$A  mnistA  iM 

Patrick  into  aifUwiij, 
430.    The  Irish  PkU  nuid$  a  dtmetd  on  Ao^Um^  md  Afffm, 
and  were  joiiMjd  W  ikm  Irisb  mMM  ih^H  Ut  ^^HuS^mA 
hofltOi^  a^nsi  urn  Crown  //f  tim  ItAnn^i  *d  iWHdu, 
436.     The  Irish  HeU  «a«M  Uf  <Aau\mm, 

I  would  point  a]»>>  i>>  tlM»  wum^fm  fAUuAfim  V>  iim  IMt  m 
186a> 
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Land  between  the  Waters,  that  they  took  ship  and  crossed 
into  Cornwall? 

It  is  certainly  significant  that  among  the  saints  of  Western 
Cornwall  we  find  so  many  Ossorian  names.  S.  Kieran  be- 
longed to  the  royal  house  of  the  Hy  Duach,  but  his  life  was 
spared,  partly  because  he  was  born  in  exile  in  Munster, 
where  his  father  was  detained,  and  partly  because  by 
embracing  the  ecclesiastical  life  he  was  no  longer  dangerous 
to  Aengus,  king  of  Munster,  or  to  Cucraidh,  the  intrusive 
prince.  If  he  came  to  Cornwall  it  was  because  he  could  not 
have  been  comfortable  under  the  rule  of  an  adventurer, 
whose  hands  were  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  his  kinsmen,  and 
his  final  establishment  of  himself  at  Saighir,  in  what  is  now 
King's  County,  was  to  put  the  range  of  the  Slieve  Bloom 
Mountains  between  himself  and  the  usurper. 

Such  are  the  few  particulars  that  can  be  gleaned  relative 
to  Scotic,  that  is  to  say,  Irish  invasions  and  partial  colonis- 
ations of  West  Britain. 

That  the  same  sort  of  thing  went  on  in  Alba  from 
Dalariada  we  know  for  certain.  The  Irish  colonists  and 
conquerors  gave  their  name  to  Scotland. 

That  these  migrations  extended  to  Brittany  is  probable, 
for  there  also  we  find  Irish  names,  and  the  meagre  records 
of  Irish  annalists  imply  as  much.  Indeed,  the  story  of  the 
recovery  of  the  Cuilmenn  shows  that  this  must  have  gone  on 
to  some  considerable  extent. 

About  the  year  580  the  chief  bard  of  Ireland  "called  a 
meeting  of  the  poets  and  learned  men  of  Erinn  to  discover 
if  any  of  them  remembered  the  entire  version  of  the  Tain- 
bo-Chuailgne,  or  the  cattle  raid  of  Cuailgne,  a  romantic 
traditional  tale,  probably  in  verse.  The  assembled  poets 
answered  that  they  recalled  but  fragments  of  the  tale, 
whereupon  a  commission  was  sent  into  Britanny,  whither 
they  knew  a  copy  had  been  carried,  to  recover  it  thence." 

An  Irish  scholar  would  hardly  retire  to  Brittany  and  take 
his  light  literature  with  him  unless  there  were  others  of  his 
nation  settled  there,  and  he  expected  that  Irish  stories  would 
be  appreciated  by  them,  and  that  there  he  would  reside,  and 
not  be  a  mere  bird  of  passage. 

And,  in  fact,  we  find  in  Armorica  settlements  of  the  same 
Irish  saints  from  the  same  districts  of  Qssory  and  the  Hy 
Cinnselach ;  SS.  Kieran,  Kenan,  Senan,  Fingar,  Levan,  &c. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  regret  that 
with  such  scanty  notices  as  we  have  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  conjecture ;  but  we  have  before  us  the  stubborn 
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fact  that  so  many  of  the  churches  in  West  Domnonia  are 
dedicated  to  Irish  saints,  because  founded  by  them,  and 
that  the  inscriptions  which  remain  testify  to  an  Irish  popu- 
lation in  our  peninsula.  And  these  facts  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  theory  of  conquest  and  colonisation.  I  have 
attempted  to  show  that  it  is  a  theory  substantiated  by  a 
certain,  though  limited,  amount  of  documentary  evidence. 


Note. — The  Welsh  Triads  mention  three  non-British  usurping 
races  that  entered  and  occupied  portions  of  Britain.  The  first  of 
these  was  that  of  Goran,  the  Comavii,  who  came  from  the  '*  land 
of  Pwyl,"  or  the  Baltic.  They  crossed  the  M6r  Tawch,  or  German 
Ocean,  and  landed  at  the  estuary  of  the  Humber.  They  are  also 
described  as  "  Saxon  aliens.''  They  have  been  identified  with  the 
Coritani,  but  the  name  applies  better  to  the  Gornavii,  who  were 
perhaps  but  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Saxon  immigration  which 
were  driven  as  a  wedge  into  Britain  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Severn.  It  was  whilst  the  Britons  were  fighting  them,  according 
to  the  Triads,  that  the  Gwyddyl  Ffichti,  the  Irish  Ficts,  began 
their  devastations.  They  occupied  the  west  coast  *'  from  the  time 
of  Gwrgan  FfaffJrwch  until  Llyr,"  and  it  was  in  strife  against 
them  that  Tegid  '*  continued  in  war,"  was  captared  by  them,  and 
put  to  death.    Llyr  succeeded  for  a  time  in  driving  out  the  Irish. 

Llyr  was  the  father  of  Bran  the  Blessed,  and  lived  about  the 
period  of  the  beginning  of  the  Ghristian  era. 

Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  in  his  Welsh  Ghronicle,  gives  these 
dates:— 

335.     Forty  thousand  Irish  Ficts  slain  in  the  north. 

339.     Many  Irish  freebooters  taken  and  burnt  alive. 

400.  Irish  Ficts  came  into  Gambria  and  committed  atrocious 
depredations;  but  at  last  they  were  vanquished  un- 
sparingly, and  driven  back  over  the  sea  to  their 
original  land, 

410.  The  pike-bearing  Irish  beset  the  coast,  and  carried  off 
Fatrick  into  captivity. 

430,  The  Irish  Ficts  made  a  descent  on  Anglesey  and  ArvoD, 
and  were  joined  by  the  Irish  settled  there  in  combined 
hostility  against  the  Grown  of  the  Island  of  Britain, 

436.     The  Irish  Ficts  came  to  Gambria. 

I  would  point  also  to  the  numerous  allusions  to  the  Irish  as 
enemies  invading  and  occupying  the  land  in  the  ancient  Welsh 
poems.  (Skene,  The  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  Edinburgh, 
1868.) 


THE  EELATION  OF  LEAF  AND   STEM. 

A  NOTE  IN  STBUCTURAL  BOTANY. 

BY   R.    HANSFORD   WORTH. 
(Read  at  Oreat  Torrington,  August,  1899.) 


This  paper  is  intended  only  as  a  preliminary  note  of  results 
attending  an  inquiry  which  the  author  hopes  some  day  to 
complete  in  detail.  As,  however,  the  facts  so  far  ascertained 
are  of  interest,  and  up  to  the  present  the  further  investiga- 
tions fully  support  them,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  offer  a 
brief  statement  on  the  subject. 

The  method  adopted  was  one  of  direct  measurement  and 
calculation,  the  explanation  of  ascertained  facts  being  sought 
afterwards*  Here,  however,  explanations  and  theoretical 
deductions  will  be  set  fitst,  and  practical  confirmation  sup- 
plied at  the  last. 

Leaf  and  stem  are  alike  integral  parts  of  the  plant;  of 
these  the  leaf  is  the  less  permanent  institution.  Flowering 
stems  may  or  may  not  carry  leaves  in  addition  to  the 
flowers,  and  hence  may  in  some  cases  be  entirely  dependent 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  plant*  An  ordinary  stem  with 
its  foliage  depends  on  the  roots  for  the  great  part  of  the 
water  and  the  whole  of  the  mineral  substances  required  for 
its  nutrition;  but  the  toots  and  stem  alike  are  indebted 
to  the  leaf  for  their  supply  of  carbon  and  carbohydrates. 
The  leaf  itself,  from  the  time  when  it  first  breaks  bud, 
develops  chlorophyll  and  becomes  self-supporting  so  far  as 
carbon  is  concerned.  Green  stems  may  to  some  extent  be 
self-supporting  also. 

In  the  majority  of  plants,  however,  the  leaves  are  the 
great  assimilating  agents  which  collect  carbon  from  the  air, 
and  manufacture  the  crude  sap,  supplied  to  them  by  the 
roots  through  the  intermediary  of  the  stem,  into  true 
nutrient  sap.  The  Fungi  and  other  plants  devoid  of 
chlorophyll  are  not  now  under  consideration. 
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Since  stem,  trunk,  and  root  are  alike  indebted  to  the 
leaves  for  their  nutriment,  it  is  evident  that  the  leaves  must 
manufacture  more  nutrient  sap  than  is  required  for  their 
own  purposes. 

The  first  call  upon  a  leaf  is  to  supply  material  for  its 

own  growth  and  maintenance,  the  second  to  supply  material 

for  the  stem  on  which  it  grows.     Since  considerable  sub- 

►  BBrial  portions  of  almost  every  plant  are  without  leaves,  it 

is  obvious  that  the  stem  immediately  adjoining  a  leaf  must 

•-'httnd  on  a  portion  of   the  nourishment  it  receives  to  the 

branch  and  trunk  below  it  to  maintain  and  increase  their 

■^lowth,  and  the  trunk  again  of  necessity  has  to  yield  up 

XJP  the  roots  sufficient  for  their  requirements.     A  flowering 

^^^fem  devoid  of  folis^e  leaves  also  derives  its  nourishment 

rom  the  leaves  on  other  stems. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose   that  during  its  period  of 

^C*(Owth  each  leaf   retains  for  its  own  use  a  considerable 

^e>iKientage  of  the  nutrient  materials  it  manufactures;  after 

i«itaining  its  full  growth  it  retains  little  or  none.     The  stem, 

•.^sn  during  the  growth  of  the  leaf,  is  itself  growing,  as  is 

\^*^^eB8ary  firstly   to  provide  a  support  sufficiently  strong 

^  J  the  constantly  increasing  leaf -area,  secondly   to  carry 

^ '#  leaf  as  it  increases  in  area  further  away  from  the 

#^jMSont  leaves,  and  thus  avoid  overlap  and  overcrowding. 

>V/I  growth  of  stem  is  maintained  in  strict  unison  with  the 

^  *  Jirements  of  the  leaf  by  the  fact  that  the  leaf  itself, 

'^•''ie  provider  of  nourishment,  regulates  by  its  size  the 

ji  ant  of  nutrient  material  provided  to  the  stem,  and  the 

**  ^ivfh  of  the  stem  is  proportionate  to  this  amount.     So  far 

^ji^'re  dealing  with  a  terminal  leaf  and  the  section  of  stem 

^  ^  »  between  it  and  the  next.      By  the  growth  of   the 

^   Anal  leaf  and  its  stem  interleaf  a  further  burden  is  put 

^  ^be  remaining  stem,  which  must  be  strengthened   to 

k*  )ie  it;  this  is  provided  by  the  surplus  from  the  first 

i^^Baf,  which    only  absorbs  a  percentage    for  its  own 

^  h*    The  trunk  bearing  the  stem  again  requires  to  be 

f/rtbened  to  bear  the  increased  weight  of  the  stem  as  a 

y,  and  the  nourishment  for  this  is  derived  from  the 

>' which  takes  toll  only  on  the  nourishment  sent  on  to  it 

I         /  first  interleaf.   The  root  system  has  to  be  expanded  to 

^        ^}he  growing  wants  of  the  plant,  and  the  material  for 

B         ^pension  is  supplied  by  the  trunk,  which  retains  only 

A         :h  as  it  needs  of  the  nourishment  sent  on  to  it  by  the 

^^         nd  so  the  surplus  nourishment  from  the  leaf  is  finally 

^^       ^,  or,  if  not  immediately  required,  may  be  stored  for  use. 

^A        XXXL  2  G 
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So  far,  we  have  spoken  of  strength  only,  but  a  further 
element  has  to  be  considered — the  provision  for  passage 
of  water  and  substances  in  solution  to  and  fro  between  the 
roots  and  leaves.  All  other  things  being  equal,  this  carrying 
capacity  of  a  stem  depends  on  its  cross-sectional  area,  which 
in  cylindrical  stems  varies  as  the  square  of  the  diameter. 
The  more  leaves,  therefore,  the  greater  should  be  the 
diameter  of  the  stem.  Subject  to  further  qualification,  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  the  stem  at  any  point  should 
always  have  a  constant  ratio  in  each  plant  to  the  sum 
of  the  areas  of  the  leaves  beyond  that  point. 

In  a  plant  of  simple  growth  the  leaves  occur  at  intervals 
along  the  stem,  which  intervals  bear  a  definite  ratio  to  the 
width  or  length  of  the  leaves.  The  stem  between  the  points 
of  attachment  of  any  two  leaves  is  for  present  purposes 
called  an  interleaf. 

Examine  the  stem  of  a  hazel  or  other  convenient  plant, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  each  interleaf  is  of  uniform 
diameter  throughout  its  length.  The  stem  does  not  taper 
in  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  but  is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  cylinders  of  diameters  constantly  increasing  towards  the 
trunk;  each  increase  in  diameter  takes  place  at  the  point 
of  attachment  of  a  leaf  or  shoot.  This  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  case  of  a  water-main  with  a  series  of 
small  supplies  led  into  it  at  intervals;  where  each  supply 
joined  the  main  an  increase  in  its  diameter  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  convey  the  enhanced  quantity. 
It  is  not  in  strict  accord  with  the  requirements  of  strength, 
which  demand  a  longitudinal  geometrical  taper  throughout 
the  stem,  and  not  sudden  accessions  at  intervals.  The 
strength  of  the  stem  at  any  point  is  proportionate  to  the 
fourth  power  of  its  diameter,  and  should  bear  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  leaves  up  to  the 
end  of  the  stem  about  that  point,  plus  some  allowance 
for  the  weight  of  and  wind  pressure  on  the  stem  itself. 
It  is  obvious  that,  should  the  stem  either  prove  insuflBcient 
to  carry  the  fluids  required,  or  unable  to  support  itself  and 
the  leaves,  the  plant  cannot  continue  to  live  unless  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  either  of  a  trailing  or  climbing  habit. 

The  strength  of  the  stem  does  not,  however,  vary  directly 
as  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter  throughout  its  length. 
At  and  near  the  growing  point  the  woody  fibre  is  not  fully 
developed,  and  hence  there  is  no  fair  comparison  between 
the  younger  and  the  older  portions. 

The    final   "  how "    is    rarely  ascertainable   in    Nature's 
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Relation  of  Leaf  and  Stem. 


Diagram  of  Leaf  and  Stem. 
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mechanism;  thus  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  suggest  how 
it  is  that  the  leaves  of  a  given  species  of  tree  or  plant 
never  exceed  a  certain  size,  but,  granted  that  there  is  such 
limit,  it  should  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which 
the  relation  between  leaf  and  stem  is  maintained. 

Let  Figure  I  represent  a  hazel  twig  bearing  six  leaves  and 
a  terminal  bud  not  yet  opened  into  leaf. 

The  area  of  the  youngest  leaf  may  be  represented  by 
A,  that  of  the  next  by  A^,  the  next  A2,  and  so  on;  the 
seventh  leaf-connection  is  shown,  but  not  the  leaf.  The 
areas  of  these  leaves  will  form  an  ascending  series  thus : — 

A<Aj,  Ai<A2,   A2<Ag,  A^^A^f  A^K^A^y   Ag***An  =  A^+i, 

that  is,  both  A^  and  An+i  are   the  areas  of  fully-grown 

leaves,  while  all  the  other  leaves  are  still  growing.    A  great 

many  circumstances  may  contribute  to  irregularity  of  foliage, 

but  under  constant  and  favourable  conditions  the  area  of  a 

leaf  will  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed 

since  it  broke  bud.     From  actual  measurement  this  rule 

appears  to  be  as  follows:     Let  T  be  the  time  which  has 

elapsed   since    the   leaf    having   area   A   broke   bud,   and 

Tn  the   corresponding  time  for  leaf  having  area  A  ,  then 

T        /  A\2 

=r  =  (x)  •     ■'■^^^  ^^®  ^^^y  holds  good  as  between  leaves 

which  have  not  completed  their  growth  up  to  the  first  leaf 
which  has  attained  full  growth.  It  is,  of  course,  completely 
useless  where  varying  conditions  have  prevailed  during 
growth ;  still  it  is  absolute,  all  other  things  being  equal. 

Take  the  following  instance,  in  which  the  leaves  broke 
bud   at   almost   equal   intervals   of  time,  and  accordingly 

T     1      T     1      T      1  • 

—  =-,    fr=o*    Tr=o*    *^®    areas    of    the    leaves    were 

Tg     4     Tg     3     Ti     2 

A  =  3-51    square   ins.,    Ai  =  4-77,   A2  =  6-10,   A3  =  7*42,   and 

/  Ay  _  12-3201  _  1       /AY  ^12-3201^    1    , 

U3/      55-0564     4.4'  U2/       37-210      3-02' 

A\2     12-3201        1 


( 


\  = 


Ai/      22-7529     1-86 

This  is  not  a  specially  selected  instance,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  taken  haphazard  from  several  hazel  twigs 
observed.  Mathematically  translated  this  relation  involves 
the  following  facts.  Each  leaf  commences  to  manufacture 
nutriment  from  the  time  it  breaks  bud ;  the  powers  of  a  leaf 
to  feed  itself  and  the  plant  are  directly  proportioned  to  its 

2  o  2 
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area ;  throughout  its  active  growth  each  leaf  and  every  1 
on  the  same  twig  retains  to  itself  a  definite  proportion 
the  nutriment  it  provides. 

The  interleaf  lengths  of  stem  have  been  marked  on 
figure  as  B,  B^  B2,  etc. ;  these  in  continued  uniform  circi 
stances  of  growth  are  directly  proportioned  to  the  area 
the  leaves,  but  in  actual  fact  the  relation  is  rarely  exact. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  each  interleaf  of  the  twig  absQ 
a  definite  percentage  of  the  nutriment  supplied  to  it 
formula  could  be  devised  for  the  diameter  of  the  stem 
each  interleaf,  which  should  be  fairly  accurate  for  an  ic 
growth.  The  variation  in  length  of  the  interleaves  is  neglec 
in  this  formula,  and  hence  a  slight  error  is  introduced, 
also  by  the  use  of  diameters  instead  of  squares  of  diametx 
on  one  side  of  the  equation  this  formula  is  largely  empiri( 
in  its  present  form. 

Let  D  be  the  diameter  of  interleaf  between  leaf  A  a: 
leaf  Ai,  Di,  between  A^  and  A^  and  so  on,  then — 

A+    ^' 

•Pi        A     4.__A_  -^2  A  2  -^ 

^     A  x2  A„  +  — 1— +    A  2 

Ag^x  3 

Figure  2  shows  graphically  the  application  of  this  fern 
to  a  selected  instance.     The  calculated  diameter  of  the  f 
for  the  various  interleaves  is  shown  in  full  line,  the  a 
measurements  are  given  in  a  dotted  line.     The  poir 
which  the  ordinates  represent  the  successive  interleav 
shown  by  circles  on  the  full  line.     If  theory  and  fact 
absolutely  these  two  lines  should  coincide ;  their  dive 
measures  the  error,  in  this  case  extremely  slight. 

To  represent  further  facts  in  the  case  the  formuL 
take   into   account   the    actual    interleaf    lengths 
expenditure  of  nutriment  on  the  growing  leaves  th* 

Thus,  let  —  represent  the  amount  of  the  total  no^ 
from  leaf-area  A  which  goes  to  the  leaf-growt 
A,  — i  for  leaf  A2,  etc.,  then — 


If 
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until  we  reach  the  point  at  which  the  leaves  are  full  grown, 
at  which  each  leaf  will  be  An  without  any  deduction.  Which 
being  translated  means  that  the  cubic  content  of  any  stem 
is  proportionate  to  the  leaf-area  it  bears  after  making  allow- 
ance for  the  retention  of  nutritious  matter  by  the  growing 
leaves  themselves.  This  formula  is  constructed  on  true 
principles  and  is  in  no  way  empirical. 

Figure  3  gives  two  instances  of  this  applied  to  actual 
twigs.  The  corrected  leaf-area  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line, 
and  the  actual  volume  of  the  stem  by  a  full  line ;  each  leaf- 
attachment  is  represented  by  a  circle  on  the  full  line.  The 
scale  for  the  ordinates  is  in  each  case  so  selected  that  the 
total  corrected  leaf-area  shall  fall  on  the  same  point  as  the 
total  cube  content  of  the  stem ;  under  these  circumstances 
the  two  lines  should  coincide  throughout  their  length  if  the 
relation  suggested  above  is  accurate.  Again  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  theory  is  borne  out.  Such  a  complex  relation  could 
never  occur  by  mere  accidental  coincidence.  The  final  cor- 
rection remains  to  be  applied,  and  that  is  a  term  in  the 
ratio  which  shall  allow  for  irregularities  and  abnormal 
growths;  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  growing 
twig  and  note  the  exact  time  at  which  each  leaf  breaks 
bud,  and  also  its  increase  in  area  at  definite  intervals. 
When  this  is  done  it  is  found  that  the  cubic  content  of 
the  stem  is  directly  proportioned  to  area  of  the  leaves 
it  carries,  the  time  it  has  carried  each  leaf,  and  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  several  leaves.  This  involves  considerable 
labour  to  collect  and  observe  examples,  but  up  to  the 
present  the  author  has  reason  to  believe  each  case  observed 
gives  approximately  exact  results.  Time  has  not  served 
to  prepare  diagrams  or  properly  complete  this  final  in- 
vestigation. 

The  connection  between  the  dimensions  of  stem  and  area 
of  leaves  is  therefore  one  of  direct  nutrition,  and  the  plant 
ensures  sufficient  strength  and  capacity  for  water-carriage 
in  the  stem  by  the  simple  expedient  of  arranging  a  direct 
control  over  the  stem  by  the  leaves  it  has  to  carry;  the 
jnore  the  leaves  and  the  greater  their  area,  the  greater 
the  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  stem  and  the  fuller  its 
development.     Growth  in  length   of   the  stem  is  checked 
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at  the  same  time  as  growth  in  area  of  adjacent  leaves,  but 
the  circumferential  cambium  continues  to  provide  for 
growth  in  diameter.  This  again  is  the  direct  result  of 
nutrition,  of  the  assumption  of  a  woody  texture  by  the 
inner  portion  of  the  stem,  and  the  removal  in  a  forward 
direction  of  the  growing  point.  The  same  woody  texture 
and  the  vascular  system  serve  to  limit  the  amount  of 
nourishment  the  stem  can  absorb  by  hurrying  the  fluids 
past  to  more  distant  regions  in  the  plant.  We  can  observe 
the  method  adopted  by  the  plant  in  proportioning  its  parts, 
but  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  solve  such  simple  questions  as 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  agencies  which  define  the 
shape  and  limiting  size  of  individual  leaves  or  which  regu- 
late so  exactly  the  proportion  of  length  of  stem,  interleaf, 
and  area  of  leaf. 

All  that  we  have  done  is  to  carry  the  inquiry  one  step 
further  and  get  a  rational  expression  for  certain  relations 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  governing  them.  The 
detailed  mechanism  still  evades  us.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  in  a  growing  hazel  leaf  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  nutritive  matter  is  absorbed  by  the  leaf  itself,  and  60 
per  cent,  handed  on  to  the  stem  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  plant. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
cceteris  paribus,  the  size  of  the  leaf  has  relation  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  stem ;  this  as  between  plants  of  varying  species, 
and  gives  the  following  table  :^ — 

Approximate  area 

of  six  upper 

leaves  in  inches. 

14 

18 

34 

55 

60 

60 

60 

72 

93 

.   100 

220 

240 

300 

This  table  exhibits  no  ratio  which  shall  be  constant 
between    diameter    of    stem   and  area  of    leaf.      Thus   it 

*  FlotoerSy  Fruits,  wnd  Leaves,  p.  100. 


Diameter  of 

stem  in  inches. 

Hornbeam 

•06 

Beech 

•09 

Elm 

•11 

Hazel 

•13 

Sycamore 

•13 

Tiime 

•u 

Mountain  Ash 

•16 

Chestnut . 

•15 

Elder 

•18 

Ash 

18 

Wahiut    . 

25 

Ailanthus 

3 

Horse  Chestnut   . 

3 
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ppens  that  the  area  of  leaf  in  square  inches  is  to  the 
iineter  of  the  stem  in  inches  as  y^ujt  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^h® 
rse  chestnut ;  from  this  the  ratio  rises  until  in  the  horn- 
am  it  becomes  ^^.  Bearing  in  mind  the  results  we  have 
ready  obtained,  we  see  that  the  comparison  should  have 
en  between  relative  leaf -areas  and  cube  -  capacities  of 
3m,  but  it  is  impossible  to  supply  even  the  lengths  of 
e  stems  measured  for  this  table.  If,  however,  we  assume 
at  all  the  stems  were  equal  in  length,  we  could  square 
e  diameters  and  thus  get  a  correct  comparison.  Knowing 
at  the  lengths  vary  greatly,  we  yet  come  much  nearer 
curacy  by  this  method,  and  it  is  surprising  that  so  many 
B'erent  species  should  admit  comparison  at  all.  The 
[lowing  table  will  prove  interesting. 


8l 

Hornbeam 

Diameter  of 

tern  in  inches, 

squared. 

.    •ooae 

Approximate  area 

of  six  upper 
leaves  in  inches. 
14 

Beech 

•0081 

18 

Elm      .             .             .         . 

.     ^0121 

34 

Hazel 

•0169 

55 

Sycamore 

Lime    .             .             .         . 

.     ^0169 
•0196 

60 
60 

Mountain  Ash 

.     -0256 

60 

Chestnut 

.     -0225 

72 

Elder   . 

.      0324 

93 

Ash 

.     -0324 

...       100 

Walnut 

.     -0625 

...       220 

Ailanthus 

.     -09 

...       240 

Horse  Chestnut 

.     -09 

...       300 

Now,  comparing  the  ratios,  we  have :  horse  chestnut  ^^^ 
id  hornbeam  ^^Vf*  The  intermediate  plants  on  the  table 
30  fall  in  line. 

Figure   4   gives    the    comparison    of    these    two    tables 

aphically.    Such  scales  have  been  adopted  for  the  ordinates 

will  cause  all  the  curves  to   coincide  on   the   ordinate 

r  the   horse   chestnut;    if   the   ratio   were   constant   the 

jves    would    then    coincide    throughout.     The    line    of 

ameters  of   stems  hopelessly  fails   in   this,  but  the  line 

areas  of  stems,  or,  in  other  words,  the  line  of  the  squares 

the  diameters  faithfully  follows  the   line  of   leaf-are€W. 

ich   discrepancies  as  still  exist  are  largely  due  to  the 

)sence    of    correction    for    length.      The    author   intends, 

T  careful  measurement,  to  reconstruct  this  table  free  of 

le  residual  error. 
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The  question  of  compound  leaves  differs  somewhat  from 
that  of  leaf  and  stem.  It  may  suffice  for  the  time  to  state 
that  in  the  compoimd  leaf  of  the  ash  the  diameters  of  the 
central  stalk  between  the  attachments  of  the  leaflets  are 
such  that  their  squares  bear  an  approximately  constant  ratio 
to  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  leaflets  beyond  them.  The 
diameter  under  the  first  leaflet  is  somewhat  larger  than  this 
rule  would  give,  and  the  diameter  at  or  near  the  attachment 
to  the  stem  somewhat  smaller.  In  a  variety  of  leaves  of 
widely  different  appearance  this  feature  was  constant. 

When,  however,  an  abnormal  leaf,  which  is  equally 
pinnate,  is  taken,  that  is  in  which  there  is  no  terminal 
leaflet,  the  ratio  between  leaflet-area  and  diameter  squared 
is  very  close  indeed.  The  explanation  of  this  is  probably 
simple,  but  awaits  a  few  confirmatory  measurements  of 
other  compound  leaves.  Figures  5  and  5a  show  graphically 
the  average  results  from  three  unequally  pinnate  ash  leaves 
and  the  average  from  two.  equally  pinnate. 

The  whole  question  can  be  carried  into  great  detail,  in- 
volving even  the  diameters  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the 
leaves  themselves,  but  it  then  becomes  fit  reading  for 
specialists  only,  and  the  author  is  content  if  he  has 
succeeded  in  directing  attention  to  the  broad  principles 
which  govern  the  relation  of  leaf  to  stem.  So  far  as  he 
is  aware  the  facts  are  new  to  botany.  Every  care  has  been 
taken  with  the  necessary  measurements,  and  the  formulae 
have  been  allowed  to  construct  themselves  on  a  calculating 
machine,  theories  being  subsequently  adapted  to  the  figures. 
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THE  PILCHAED  "CONSTITUTIONS"  IN  THE 
WHITE  BOOK  OF  THE  PLYMOUTH  CORPORATION, 

23  &  26  ELIZ. 

BY   R.    HANSFORD    WORTH. 
(Read  at  Great  Torrington,  August,  1899.) 


In  a  footnote  to  his  "Rise  of  Plymouth  as  a  Naval  Port/* 
printed  in  last  year's  Transactions,  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Risk 
challenges  the  accuracy,  if  not  the  good  faith,  of  the  late 
Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  in  the  matter  of  an  entry  on  18 v.  of  the 
White  Book  of  the  Plymouth  Corporation. 

The  entry  commences, "  xiij  tie  die  Octobris,  Anno  xxiij 
tio,  Elizabethe  Regne  Anglis,  etc.  By  the  meere  assents 
and  agreements  of  Sr  ffraunces  Drake,  Knighte,  Maior,  and 
the  moste  parte  of  the  xij.  and  xxiiij  ti  in  the  Guildhalde 
assemblede,  it  was  agreede  and  concludede  upon  that  if  anie 
person  or  persons  inhabiting  wthin  this  burghe,  doe  make 
or  save  an  quantitie  of  pilchards,"  and  goes  on  to  provide 
that  if  any  such  persons  shall  be  suspected  of  selling  or 
promising  to  deliver  pilchards  before  they  were  saved,  or  of 
having  received  money  beforehand  from  any  non- inhabitant 
to  make  the  same,  they  shall  be  called  before  the  Mayor  and 
questioned  on  oath,  and  if  guilty  not  allowed  to  make  any 
pilchards  that  year. 

Here  is  a  plain  "  order  in  Council "  by  consent  and  agree- 
ment of  the  Mayor,  the  twelve  and  twenty-four. 

The  words  "  By  the  meere  assents  and  agreements/'  down  to 
and  including  "  it  was  agreede  and  ccmcludede"  are  the  well- 
known  equivalent  of  "Ilesolved  in  common  assembly  in  the 
Guildhall  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Conn^il" 

The  author  of  the  "  Rise  of  Plymouth  as  a  Naval  Port " 
was,  however,  in  urgent  need  of  an  agreement  between 
Sir  Francis  Drake  of  the  one  part  and  the  Plymouth 
Corporation  of  the  other  part,  and  apparently  not  being 
familiar  with  the  forms  of  the  time  seized  on  this  entry. 
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The  result  of  this  misapprehension  being  that  this  same 
entry,  date  1581,  was  made  do  duty  for  the  "articles  of 
agreement"  which  "Mr.  Heles  man"  was  paid  for  "wrytynge 
out "  ten  years  later,  in  1591.  An  interval  of  time  which  in 
itself  invalidates  the  suggestion,  independently  of  the  initial 
error. 

The  transcript  of  the  entry  in  question  given  by  Mr.  Eisk 
is  inaccurate  in  an  important  particular;  the  word  after 
"  Sir  fi&aimces  Drake,  Knighte  "  is  given  by  him  as  "  maid," 
presumedly  the  equivalent  of  "made."  Eeference  to  the 
original  shows  it  to  be  "  Maior,"  an  ojfiSce  held  by  Sir  Francis 
in  1581. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dissect  Mr.  Eisk's  further  arguments 
based  on  this  " agreement'* 

The  suggestion  that  the  entry  of  1581  had  any  reference 
to  an  agreement  between  Drake  and  the  Corporation  is 
founded  on  a  profound  misapprehension  of  the  use  of  words ; 
the  further  suggestion  that  the  entry  of  payment  to  "Mr. 
Heles  man"  for  a  copy  of  an  agreement  made  ten  years 
later — in  1591 — referred  to  this  minute,  should  be  asking 
too  much  for  the  most  credulous.  The  statement  that  Mr. 
Worth  found  this  said  entry  "eventually"  is  a  claim  for 
precedence  which  the  facts  controvert;  and  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Worth,  having  found  it,  "  disguised  it "  as  an  Order 
is  fortunately  a  mere  tribute  (unconscious  it  is  true)  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  procedure  and  verbiage  of  the  time.  It 
was  Mr.  E.  N.  Worth's  intention  to  abstain  from  all  further 
controversy  on  the  Drake  subject,  and  the  writer  feels  him- 
self so  far  bound  by  that  intention  that  the  other  footnotes 
and  many  controversial  statements  in  the  body  of  Mr.  Eisk's 
paper  are  not  here  dealt  with.  Answers  to  all  have  already 
been  given  in  Mr.  Worth's  papers  on  Drake  and  the  Plymouth 
water  supply.  A  charge  of  "  disguising "  evidence  seemed, 
however,  too  serious  to  be  allowed  to  pass  as  a  "  last  word " 
between  two  combatants,  one  of  whom  could  no  longer 
reply. 
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